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PREFACE. 


This is partly a reprint and partly an enlarged and arueaded 
version of some papers contributed by me to the Matioual Oriental 
Cotigre-saes of Paris in 1897, and of Rome in 1899. The first section 
now headed, ‘’Social and Personal,” is in part a reprint of a 
paper contributed to the Oriental Congress of Rome under the title 
of “The Roilgioua Situation of the Hindu Society in India,-’ while 
the second section is an enlarged version of the concluding portion 
of that paper. The third section, headed “ Philosophy,” is partly a 
reprint, with some additions and alterations of a paper contributed 
to the Oriental Onngi'ess of Paris in September 1897, and published 
in their rsport, while Its second portion is an elaboration of the 
concluding section of that paper. Section IV is an entirely new 
section. 

The object of the publication is to present the teachings of 
Qlndutsm, as gathered fron its most authentic and recognized 
sources, ou all important phases of the social, religious and philo¬ 
sophic life of the Hindus, iu a simple manner, free from unnecessary 
details, technicality, and all controversial matter, in order to induce 
modern Indians to approach their religion in a more appreciative 
and reverent spirit, and foreign thinkers to study it in a spirit of 
greater love and sympathy. The treatment is in no sense full or 
exhaustive, but I hope that with the present revival of Hinduism so 
noticeable in India, others possessing greater knowledge and wider 
opportunities for observation, will take up each of the subjects 
treated of la these pages in greater detail and do fuller justice to 
them than 1 have been able to do. 

My studies of the Hindu S’astras in the original, my visits to 
many of the chief places of India and Europe, and my observa¬ 
tion of the daily life of the Hindus have left upon me the deep 
impression that the future of this country lies neither with the out- 
and-out revivalist, nor with the out-and-out iconoclast who would 
entirely alienate himself from the past, and would have Hindu 
Society remodelled according to methods of present Western 
culture. The latter mistake has been made in France, with the 
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resttlt that the L''rCQGh are norv prospCi'oiis us a juation than 
they were hefofo. On the othei'hami, 1 also feel that the Hindus 
(ianaot, like any other nation of the world, vvait and let their 
social and relig'ious institutions take care of themselves, nor claim 
perfection for all that is lanjrht in the S’astras, ancient or modern. 
The only oou'-se, therefore, open to them, is to adopt ancient 
iastifatiocs ti) tnodern citoiimatauces, retain so much of the old 
as is suited to modern times, and gradually make the necessary 
chaniies in the reinaindar. The-:6, I believe, are the lines on which 
the best and most thoughtful of Indian reformers have moved in the 
past and are inovingf at proaent. I do not advocate the flocti’ineg 
of any sect o ■ cult of Flinduisna, ancient or modern, but have only 
ventured to give a brief outline of Hinduism in its most catholic 
spirit, and feel that in s{)ite of all dilTeronces of caste or sect, 
there is scill much common ground upon which all Hindus could 
meet and work for*thBir country’s good. My advocacy of Sanskrit 
as the cojiimoa national language of India for purposes of higher 
religious initructloa, and the improvement of the vernaculars for 
conveying the same to the masses, will, I hope, have the sympathy 
of not only my Hindu, bat of my foreign readers also. On the 
other hand, in holding up Rama and Krishna, as described by 
their contemporaries, as national ideals, 1 feel almost sure of the 
reader’s concurrence in the conviction that, without a human person 
or persons to whom a nation could assimilate its life, it cannot be 
great. I have described both these heroes only as men, though the 
highest and the best men in India; and I think that, apart from the 
disputed question of their being incarnatio.ns of the Deity, their 
live.5 ws mew furnish the loftiest ideals for modern educated Indians 
to follow. I have, therefore, tried to show at some length what 
they really did as men, and not what they have been represented 
to be by their unwise admirers or by their adversaries. My ad¬ 
vocacy of the Vedhatic ideal of religion is based upon ray deepest 
conviction that it has always been the religion of not only the 
hermit or the recluse, but of the wisest and the best men of 
India engaged in the busiest affairs of life, as well as of the wisest 
and the best of other countries also. The conditions of a country 
may largely influence the lives and character of its people, but 
human nature can ha changed hut. little by extraneous circum- 
atances, and 1 feel that, taking it as it is, tVje religion of the Vedanta 



is LIS suited to modarti limes as whBii the I'panisliads \\'ere ( auj^ht 
by the Ilishis in tiie forests, when the ‘Institutes of Mami ivcro 
promulgated, when the MahabhArata was recited by Vvilsa to his 
pupils and the Puranas written in itis name by later writers, when 
Indian reformers, like Buddha, Sankara, Kabir, Nanak or 
Ohaitanya promulgated their respective cults, or Siir DAs sang of 
the greatness of Krishna, and Tulsi D^s of that of Kama. By 
far the largest portion of the quotations made in these pages is from 
the Mahiihhdrata, because it embodies the teachings of Hinduism 
on almost every important subject of religion and philosophy in 
the fullest possible manner, and affords a complete picture of 
Hindu Society in the palmiest days of its civiliiation in a nianner 
unparalleled bj’ any history or epic, ancient or modern. In all 
cases the translations have bean carefully made from or compared 
with the original. 1, however, feel that in many places I have failed 
to do jnstiee to the beauty or the terseness of the original, and 
hope that the reader will kindly romember that f am writing in 
a foreign language with which 1 am imperfectly acquainted, and 
which does not often admit of e.xact e.vpression of Eastern thought, 
especially in its higher philosophic asimots. If those pages con 
tribute towards stimulating the study of Hinduism in. a spirit o 
1 ovo and sympathy among their leaders, my labours will be amply 
rewarded. 


AORa, Devmhtr thWi. 


IIAIJ NATH. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The favourable reception accorded to the first edition Of Hin¬ 
duism, Ancient and Modern, and the many kind notices both in the 
press as well as by scholars in and out of India, have encouraged 
ms in bringing out a second and greatly enlarged edition of the 
book. At the suggestion of several scholars some portions have 
been re-written, others greatly enlarged and much new matter added 
regarding the past and present religious and social condition of 
India. The book is now more than double the size of its predeces¬ 
sor. Of course, in any attempt to sh w the past of a religion or 
society, you have greatly to depend upon books, which, in a 
country like India where historical observation has not always 
been as axjcurata in point of periods and dates as elsewhere, may 
be greatly tinged with the individual views of their authors, On 
the other hand, in attempting to describe the present, your observa¬ 
tion may be defective or lirolied. I am fully conscious of both 
these detects. All that I claim is to describe Hinduism in the 
present and the past from recognized sources and as much of 
personal observation as I can command- 1 have also tried to 
keep clear of the too common tendency to belittle everything that 
cannot be traced to a Western source, or which has not met the 
approval of Western scholars, or to take everything contained 
in Sanskrit as gospel truth and every institution of Indian society 
as perfect, 

To the Introductory chapter have been added papers on what is 
Hinduism, the Hindu idea of time and the chief sources of our 
religious literature. In the portion, “Social and Personal,” the 
papers on Caste, the Sanskaras, and the Asramas have all been 
revised and greatly enlarged with reference to the statistics of the 
last census, the progress of reform in the various reform bodies 
in the country and the popular views on the subject. In the paper 
on the “ Life of the Hindus in the Past as well as the Present,” 
oOme additional information has been given regarding the ways 
of our people and the cauSes of decay of ourcivilization. The por- 



tion dealing with the Keligiona of Jndia has beeneutirely re-east with 
reference to the doctrines of the various religious sects, both ancient 
and modern, their attitude towards reform in the parent religion, the 
inilnence of their doctrines upon the lives of their fojlowers, and 
their numerical strength as gathered from the latest figures. The 
accounts are necessarily very brief, but they will serve to indicate 
generally the line taken by their originators and followcr.s in 
the direction of reform. In describing.the popular Hinduism of 
the present day, attempt has been made to trace the history of the 
worship of some of the objects of worship of modern times, and 
how such worship can be purified. Some account of tbe religion 
of the masses as seen in everyday life and of their code of moral¬ 
ity, has also been given. The creeds of the people vary in 
various parts of the country, but their code of morality, their 
objects and methods of worship, except in the wildest and most 
primitive parts, are similar in all parts of IniLia, In the portion 
relating to Hinduism as illustrated in Practical life, much nddi- 
tional Information has been given regarding the lives and thoughts 
of those who ought to form the ideals of the nation now-a-days. 
The portion relating to Philosophy has been re-cast with reference 
to the doctrines of the various schools of thought in order to 
compare more fully with the Vedanta the last great system which 
iniluences the thoughts and characters of the people of India, and 
is also finding its way largely in other parts of the world. The 
papers on the question of origin of the world, the various views 
about God, the individual soul, free-will, liberty, kanmt and the 
attainment of inn.sA-ct freleasei have been added with a view to 
make the subject more complete. Tbe chapter oti “ Hife after 
Death” has been enlarged with reference to both' the s.rstrio and 
tbe popular as well as the view of Etiroitean scientists on the subject. 
The last'portion, headed “ Miscellaneous.” contains papers on 
Truthfulness in modern Hindu society—-Keform movements in 
India -the Indian Sadhu—the Badriltasraina and Practical reform 
ii) relie'ious and social matter.s. Some of these papers were 
contributed to the East and West Magazine of Bombay. Others 
have been written for the purpose of this work. A most powerful 
and learned Introduction has been very kindly added by one of 
the worthiest and most earnest of Todla’s sons, TIis Holiness 
Swami llama Tiratha li Maharaja, M.A. The Swami is agradiiate 
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of the Punjab.UBivcvsity in Mathematics. i.te was for some time 
a Professor of Mathematics in Lahore and retired from the world 
at the age of 27, about five years ago, simply to realise the ideal of 
Vedanta in practice. Forseveral years he lived alone and seclud¬ 
ed in the caves of the Himalayas Avitii the Hpanishads'-for his 
companions. Then In lwOl-1902 he came down to the plains and 
lectured to large audiences in several parts of India. In August 
1902 ho left for Japan Thonce ho crossed over to America where 
he lectured to large and appreciative audiences in the colleges and 
the universities on Indian Religion and Philosophy, creating deeper 
5 ^nterest in this country and its people. He has now returned to 
, India to devote himself to the service of his countrymen, not from 
any motive of reward, but because to him every son of India is his 
own self, and to roaliiie the Vedflrita not in books but in life by 
devoting one's self to the good of all, is the religion of the Sruti of 
India. Hia Introduction has added greatly to the value of the 
book, and will, I Tiope, be found to l>e of interest to the reader. 
May the book be a means of rousing the Indians to stud.v their 
ancient religion in a spirit of love and reverence and reform their 
institutions in accordance with the ideals of the past, adapted to 
present needs, and foreigners to approach Hinduism In a spirit of 
sympatiUy is the wish of the author, and if these pages conduce to¬ 
wards that end, in however small a manner, his labours will bo 
amply rewarded. 

GiiAZiroBi-;, f 

Jidii 1905, \ 


UAi.1 NATH 



INTRODUCTION 

HY 

litS H0LINBS3 

Bimini, Hunt Tirai.Aa Ji Mafiiiiuja, M.A. 

This work embodies a faithful representation of ibo actual 
fads about Tlinduism, and a fair and accurate account of the 
religious and philosophic views held in ancient and modern 
India, ft is written by a sincere and earnest reformer—a 
leading worker among the people. The style is worthy of an 
impartial judge. The author has admirably described the past and 
present condition <)f India. The present condition, however 
might he discouraging to S' lne. Rama will here say a few 
words about the future oi India, which promises to be hopeful 
and bright. 

ICverythlng in this world “ moves rhythmically.” anti the 
law of periodicity governs all phenomena. In accord with this 
law should move even the sun or star of prosperity. Thtro was 
a time when the sun of wisdom and wealth shone at the t;enith ot 
glory in India, as seen ihrough tlie eyes of blsti-ry, this 
luminary, iike other heavenly bodies, began gradually to march 
westvvard and westward. It passed aver Persia, Assyria, and 
further west. Egypt saw it shining overhead. Nc.vt came the lurn 
for Greece. After that Rome enjoyed the noon of glory. Then 
Germany, Prance and Spain were duly waked up by the Light. 

At last England began to receive the dazzling splendour of 
the sun of prosperity. Westward, ho! travels the sun and 
brings America to the high swing of forture. In the United States 
the Light spread in the usual courte travelling from New York 
i^or “ iho East ”) westwaid and neslwatd till it reached California 
(or '‘the West”). When it was day in India, uobi'dy knew 
America. Now that it is day in An:e!ica, the night of poverty 
and pain is hoverirg over Jedia, Hut, no ; the sun seems already 
crossing over the Pocilic Ocean- and Japan bids fair to be amrme 
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foremost powers of the ivorld, and it the laws of Nature are to 
be trusted, the sue of wealth, aod wisdom must complete his 
revolution and shine once more on fadia with redoubled splen¬ 
dour. Amen ! 

Reviewing the past history of India we find, as in the case 
of any other country, an ultimate internal cause of India’s 
night to be no other than W'ccliis'vism “ tlow glorious is the 
broad daylight in this room (India) ! Oh I it is mine—mine ! 
Let it belong to me alone,’’ So saying, we practically pulled down 
the curtains, shut the doors, closed the windows ; and in the very 
attempt to monopolize the light of Ind created darkness. God is 
no respecter of persons, nor is f ortiiae geographical. We ceased 
to incorporate in ovir lives the divine truth of One-ness-feeling 
[ Tat toani'iiai) ; we were divided acil weakened. The great wrong 
which the leaders of the nation committed was to lay mors stress 
on their (self-seakUg) rights than on their (self-denying) duties to 
their children—the lower classes. Be that it as it may, by the very 
necessity of situation, the matters are taking a most hopeful 
turn. Those who sleep well, wake well. India has slept long 
enough. Most surely, though slowly, the lethargy is breaking; 
and most surely, though slowly, Conservatism is playing 
liberal to adapt itself to the altered conditions. 

The principle of progress demands differentiation of form and 
function, but integration of spirit tmd feeling. The Hindu caste 
system was due ti the ii-itional advanoerasat e.xoressing itself 
beautifu'ly in organized division of labour and occupation and the 
union of spirit and heart. But in course of time the form came to 
be exalted above the spirit, the natural order was reversed ; 
evolution gave room to dissolution, and there we had /(iri.-tion ot 
love (siiirit) and oilKing np ttf iahmir (occupation), Members of one 
caste often took up the occupations of other caste.s, and yet the 
anicent caste feelings kept the hearts even more estranged than be¬ 
fore. The abmrmal development of .ski.n-Bonsciou.snoss (caste 
prejudices! buried the real self ( Ifui ta, God) under a heap oi 
transitory aimss, forms and limitations. I'he .tffi-riftt (Vedic wisdom 
concerning theetsrnal self) was prajtically made a dead-letter, 
and SoirUi ( Law-codes dealing with the ancient customs and affairs) 
was made the tyrant’s The latter dominated over the spirit. 

Some onesa.y.s. ” Graijimu.!' is the grave of language. '’ Yes, try to 



■sivctlie gi’amni If, It-301) it invaria'jk', ami thfii-eb) tin; lunguagn will 
be dead. Just so the rigidity of laws, customs and karma-k'hid 
saps the vitality of a natioa. Hp to a liras the laws and rules 
are halpfjl like tbs busk for the protection am] preservation of 
the'Seed, Itiit if not changed after a while, they bHcaine the chnl.ing 
prison impe'ling all growth. Ide.ar in mind, dear peopie, the laws 
and stnritis are for you, you are not for ttie laws and sinritiM. 
Spread universally tiie teachings of o'srrniil Shriiti, but .adaiU 
your smritii to the need of the day. Iliet the heritance of smritis 
belong’ to you and not you to the heritance. The rivers 
have changed their bads in India, the snow-lines are shifted, 
forests are replaced by cnltlvabed flelds, the face of the country 
is aherad, government changed, langua-ge changed, colours of the 
inhabitants changed ; yet in this inconstant, transient world 'ye 
seek to perpetuate the rules and customs of the past which is no 
more ! Sad, indeed, is the state of one who is all the time looking 
behind while he warns to wall; forw.ards. Stich an one must 
stumble at every step. 

Life evolves on the principle? of hfredihj and nilaptiilioii- Tlie 
lavvs of heredity reigns supretiio in the lower kingdoms. It is tlie 
predominance of the principle of adaptation or education that 
distinguishes man from the animal and the|)laots. The piv.tty little 
baby is just as uaintelligeot andsiliy as the infant puppy; nay, the 
puppy or polly is often more intelligent than the little Adam. But 
the difference lies in this that, whereas tbe little dog or the ))artot 
has at the time of birth inherited almost all it required f ir its 
perfection, the child will or can through adaptaiion and education 
bring the whole world under his sway. 

My beloved Hindus ! By aversion to change or adaptaiion, 
laying tf)o much emphasis on the old customs and hcrfdiUi, 
pray, degrade not yourselves below the level of man. 

You live in time as well as space. You are descended from 
the ancient Rishis of India, but you live not in their age now, do 
you V Steam-engine, steam-ship, telegraph, Ac., are al you: 
you can no longer shut yourselves olT from the present world : your 
struggle is with the twentieth century .scientists, artists and work¬ 
men of Europe and America : you cannot escajje it, and if you 
please ob-serve carefully, you will see that you cannot survive 
e.voept by m.aking yonrsclvPB fit to live in tnc altered environments 
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of this jig^c. If you are not williog and ready to assimiiate the 
New Light, which is also the old. old light of your own land, go 
and live in Pili'i-hka with the forefathers. Why tarry here 1 
Good bye 1 

Rama does not inean that you should be denationalized, A 
plant a-siinilates the outside air, water, manure and earth : bni 
does it by that turn into the air or water or the earth V No. 
Sifflilariy should yon by absorbing and digesting the outside 
materials develop and flourish, with the original life of Shrnti still 
beating in your breast and bosom. 

The object of edtication should be to enable us to utilise the 
resources of the country. Proper education should enable the 
people to make the land more fertile, the mines more productive, 
the trade more Jlonr.i8hi.;g, the bodies more active, the minds more 
Original, the hearts more pU'C, the industries more varied, aud the 
nation more united. The cap ihility of quoting big long texts to 
.show off our learning, nonsensici! h.air-.splitting to torture the sense 
of passages in ancient scriptures, the. .study of .subjects which we 
never have to use in life, is not education. I'he taking in of 
knowledge which vve cannot givt! out in practice, is spiritual 
constipation or mental dyspepsia. 

It Is a matter of satisfaction that, in spite of all surface tUs- 
courageraerits and bitisr but lifoless oppo.sition. steadily and 
surely, the Hindus are acquiring proper education, showing necess 
sary adaptation: the social laws of past ages are becoming les- 
sti ingent, and the caste system is resuraing its more natural pro¬ 
portions. Instead of being scared by Western Science, the Hindus 
to-day welcome her as the greatest ally to their own Hrahma- 
Vidya (Shrutl). 

As to Hindu marriage, the different communities, often beaded 
by the most orthodox and Jearned Pundits, are enaotlog aociue 
laws to increase the age of marriage : and now and then .suitable 
inter marriages are also tolerated. 

Apparently the que.stion of fond has gained such undue dimen¬ 
sions amongst the Hindus, that some liave nicknamed our relig¬ 
ion as no more than “kitchen-religion.” Hut, in spite of all our 
fuss, our energy on the point has been misdirected and dreadfully 
wasted. We never exjiaJliied scientifically what to est and how 
to eat As you eat, so will your acts and thoughts be. Yon can- 



not get out of a inachino what is ' not i>ut into it. it is sill.\ i ■ 
expect musculai’ oc brain work from per^ous who never took aio 
food for the mnaiiles or the V>rain. I'^roiii ASgetablej, grains ;i.i!i: 
fruits sve could oiSiUy make a proper seleotiou to supply iis (viih 
the necessary arnount of nitrates and phosphates ti) keep up hiu h 
mental and physical activity. Is it not a j>it.v tiiat wo prir.o 'th" 
so much, wliich contains not a particle of food for hraiii m inuscio 
and we despise l)jrley, such an e.viclient food, for fitndoiils 
Popper, condiments and medicines undermine the syslein, pet voi i 
our natural tastes, invite all sorts of weakness, disease and deulli 
Carbonates, like butter, sugar and starch, which serve only as fuel 
to the Jungs and supply no nutrition for the muscle or tVie hraiu 
are valued nut of all proportion ; the consequence is that lethargy, 
drowsiness and exhaustion bei'.ome inevitable. LetGnanam (Science 
Knowledge) gvilde our eating (Annamil 

The Siidhiis of India aiui a unique plienomenon peculiar to thl,'- 
couotry. jis a green inantBl gathers over standjng water, so haw 
SAdhfis collected over India, full lifty-two lacsbythie thtie Some 
of ihein are indeed beautiful lotuses-the glory of the lake I 

But a vast majority are unhealthy scum. Let the water begin 
to How, let there be marebing’ life in tliepeople, the scum will soon 
he carried off. Sildhi'is were the natural outcome of the past dark 
ages of Indian History, But now-a-days the general s]iirii of 
reform, inasmuch as it is changing the feelings and tastes of the 
householders, is affecting also the Sadhii.s. I’hefe are springing 
up SAdhus who instead of remaining as suckers and parasites lo 
the tree of Nationality, are anxious to make of their body uun 
mind bumble manure for the tree, if nothing more. 

i’he sense of dignity of labour, the religion of unselffsii aciiv 
itv, so long orally repeated by millions of the GHa-students, is 
at last being more or less realised in jtraclice in t!ii> land of 
Krlshua. 


And live in action I Labour : 

Make thine acts thy piety : 
Casting all fell aside; 
Contemning gain and merit. ; 
Rquable in good or evil 

Kquability is1''/f/M, is piety 1 
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Deep devotion and keen discrLniiaatiiuii is observable among 
some of the laity as well as the Sadhas. And any one who is 
duly acquainted with the external and internal, ancient and 
modern situation of India, can see without difflculty that the future 
religion of educated India innsl be 


PRArrrioAL Vrivanta; or 
lienmciation—tAroiig/i Love—in AcOon. 

True action is not separable from true love and ti-ue wisdom. 
The religion of Shruti (Practical Vedanta) makes every act, 
feeling and thought of onr life a yajna, an olTering to the devas. 

Derain the Vedantio language means the Power-giving life and 
light to the different faculties; and the dcoa or devuta of a faculty, 
indiHya or sense,^implies that faculty, indriya or sense taken 
cosmically. (Of. Adhiatmik and Adhidinvik.) The lirvafa of cAaitt 
sAk (or sight) is the sight of all beings, called Adilya and only 
symbolixed by the material sun or the world's eye. The devata 
of hands is the power in all hands and is named Jndm, The 
devata of feet is the power in all feet styled Vishnoo, and so on. 
Thus true yajna or sacrifice to tha dems means offering or dedi¬ 
cating my individual faculties and senses to the corresponding 
cosmic powers. Offering to Iiidra would mean working for the 
good of all hands in the land. Offering to Aditya would mean 
realliiing the presence of Ood in All eyes : honouring and 
respecting All Eyes; offending no eyes by unworthy conduct: 
presenting smiles, blessiogs, 1 ,ve and kindness to whatsoever eyes 
may turn upon you ; and ottering youreyes to the All Sight with such 
a devotion that the egoistic claim being entirely given up, the All 
Light Hlmseif may shine through youreyes. Sacrifice to Brihaspati 
is dedicating my intellect (thoughts) to all the intellects in the 
and or thinking for the good of the land as if myself were none 
else than my countrytsen, merging my interests in the interests of 
the people aod exulting in their joy. 

In short, Yajna implis realiislng in active practice my neighbour 
to be my own self, feelicg ravself as one or identical with all, 
losing my little self to become the self of all. This is crucifixion 
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of Lhs gelUsboeiiH, h.di 1 this U raiiirreuluja uf Ibo All Self- One 
(vsrieot of it U usu'illy styled >>knkU and tlie other is called c/whi4, 

O All (Om !)- 

Take my life aod let it bo 
FTumbly oft'ered, All, to Thee. 

Take my bands and let them bo 
Working^, servioif Thee, yea ! Thee. 

Take my heart and let it be 
li’ull aaiurated, Lord, with Thee. 

Take my eyes and let them be 
Intoxicated, God, with Thee. 

Take this mind and let it bo 
All day long a shrino for Thee, 

This dedication being thoroughly accomplished, one realizes 
the blissful significance of "(uHram-im (“that Thou Art’’). 

Do you wish to be a patriot? Tune yourself in Jovo with 
your country and the people. Feel your unity with them. Let not 
even the shadow of your present personality be the thin glass 
partition between you and your people. Be a genuine spiritual 
soldier laying down your personal life in the interests of the land. 
.Abnegating the little ego and having thus become the whole of the 
country, feel anything your country will feel with yon. March, 
your country will follow. Feel health, your people will be healthy. 
Your strength will begin to pulsate in their nerves. Let me feel [ 
am India—the whole of India. The land of India is my own body. 
The Comorin is ray feet, the Himalayas ray head. Prom my hair 
Hows the Ganges, from my head come the Brahmaputra and the 
Indus. The Vindhyachas are girt round my loins. The Coroman¬ 
del is my right and the Malabar my left leg. i am the whole of 
India, and its east and west are my arms, and I spread them in a 
straight line to embrace humanity. T am universal in my love. 
.Ah 1 such is the posture of my body. Tl is standing and gazing at 
infinite space ; but my inner spirit is the soul of all. W^hen 1 
walk, T feel it is India walking; when I speak, I feel it is India 
speaking. When I breathe, I feel it is India breathing. I am 
India, I am Shankava, I am Shiva. This is the highest realiza- 
l ion of patriotism, and this is Practicnl A’edanta. 
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f fticelike a livor ilowa 1.0 uif, 

Peaco as an t>:eaia rolls in in«, 
Peaco like the Oanj'ea ilows— 

It noivs I'lDiii all sny hair and too-.. 

I'hrouyhthc arched door 
Oieyebrows [ pour 
.\nd sit in the hoaveii of heart 
There well do I ride 
In glory, and guide, 

And no one can leave lue and part. 

Merry wedlock, union, 

On earth or in heaven, 
fa a dim foreshadowing symbol 
Of my perfeot embrace 
Of the whole human race 
Vud luy clasp so firm and nimble. 

As the golden lance 
Of the sun’s sharp glatieu 
I pierce the hearts of flowers. 

As the silvery ray 
Of the full muon gay 
I hook up the sea to uiy liowei s. 

tJ Ligbtniug I U Light 
O thought, tjuitk and bi i|ihl! 
Come, let us run a race. 

Avaunt 1 Avaunt! Fly ! I'ly ! 

But you can’t 
With me even keep pace. 

O Karths and VValers, 

My sous and daughters ! 

O Flora and Fauna 1 
All limitations llinging 
Break forth into singing 
Hosanna i Hosanna ! 


Ora ! 
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HINDUISM: ANCIENT & MODERN 



Speak the truth and act 
righteously. 
iTaitreyopnishad.) 


’Pruth alone conquers^ 
not untruth. 
(Mundakopnishad .) 


INTRODUCTORY. 


I.— General. 

Hindu society is passing through a period of transition due 
to its coming la contact with a civilization in many respects 
different from the traditions under which It has hitherto existed. 
Such contact must become closer every dayj and the question 
naturally forces itself upon the minds of all who wish India 
to resume its proper place among the progressive nations of the 
world, what must be the direction in which she should move, In 
order to escape the fate of nations which, in spite of a past as 
brilliant as hers, had to succumb in the modern struggle of life, 
because of their inability to assimilate their past with the present. 
Fere, as everywhere else, we have thinkers of all shades of opinion, 
from iconoclasts of the most pronounced type, to advocates of a 
policy of laissez faire, from those who see nothing good In the past, 
to those who see nothing but good In the past, and who believe the 
salvation of India to lie in her reverting to her past. On the other 
hand, we find foreign thinkers either holding all Indian civilization 
to be entirely dead, or deducing from it lessons which can scarcely 
encourage Indians to foster it. For Instance, Professor Seeley 
thinks India to be “ all past and with no future,” while, according 
to Professor Huxley, here we have "the descendants of a people full 
ol life and vigour, who were always ready to brave the gods them¬ 
selves in battle when their blood was up, sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought,’ frank pessimists or at best make-believe 
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Optimises, The coura^ of the warlike stock may be as hardly tried 
as before, perhaps mors hardly, but the enemy is self. By the Tlbai 
as by the Ganges, ethical man admits that the cosmos Is too strong 
for him, and destroying erery bond which ties him to it by ascetit 
self-denial, be seeks salralion in absolute renunciation."—(Jftio- 
littion <md Ethics, page 17.) 

There are two tests which may be applied to determine the 
future of a people, and the rank it is likely to occupy among 
contemporary nations in the world:—(1) Whet it can incorporate 
from its past into its present, and what it can reject as unsulted to 
its present requirements. (2) How far its social institutions allow 
the free-est play to indiridual action and individual progress, 
consistently with the progress of the whole. How far they curb the 
individual’s purely selfish appetites and desires and afford room 
for the development of his unselfish energies, how far they replace 
private gratification by gratification resulting from the happiness 
of others, determines the degree of success which the institutions of 
a nation are likely to attain in shaping its future. Modem Euro¬ 
pean civilization claims to proceed upon this basis. There the 
Interests of the individual are being more and more subordinated 
to those of the society in which he lives, and while the free-est play 
is afforded to individual progress, the sympathetic side of man’s 
nature is being also gradually unfolded, in order to make him 
recognize that it is in the happiness of others that Ms own happi¬ 
ness lies. Was this the case in ancient India also, and is H the 
same here now-a-days, is the question ? 

Every reader of the great religious and epic literature of 
ancient and medieval India, must have been forcibly struck with 
the fact that the social institutions of those times, like those of 
modern Europe, afforded Uie free-est play to individual action 
consistently with the progress of society as a whole. Dharma 
(righteousness) was then the moving force. Duty to all above him, 
all around him, and to all below him, was the guiding principle of 
the Hindu’s life. Externals in religion did not occupy the place of 
religious truth. There was little or no disqualification from birth 
in the way of every one attaining to the highest end of man. 
Every one could move in the sphere he was best qualified for. 
Women had their proran place in society. Do yonr duty without 
regard to personal gain or pergonal comfort, even at the lacrifiee 
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of life, was the goal oF the Qindus of those tiroes. There is therefore 
no wonder that they attained to the high degree of civilization 
which they reached. And the decline of their succesaors was in prt>- 
portion to their departure from their Ideals. And yet In no period 
of their history have the Hindus been altogether lost to the law of 
truth, duty and self-abnegation observed by their anceatorv 
Even during the moat depressing regimes which followed the Ioa- 
of their independence, they showed in the held a apirit of <'oi,rav 
and devotion to the cause for which they wci-e lighliiig, in l!:'- 
oonncll room a sagacity and in tlie hermitage a keen and devoti* I 
search after truth, a desire to rise above the finite nnd ihelrni: 
sitory, which have always challenged the admiration of their 
contemporaries. India, though fallen, was unlike other nations of 
antiquity never lost. Its national life, though weak, was never 
extinct, and it only required the hotter and more peaceful iotluonrai- 
it now fortunately possesses, to rekindle if.. 

There is at present much "dissatisfaction in Indian society with 
many of Its existing institutions, and the wisest and the best intellects 
of the country are busy in carefully examining them and finding out 
which of them stands In the way of its progress, and wbioh of them 
furthers it. It is the same with our religious institutions also, and 
a return to purer forns of worship and the elimination of all 
accretion due to superstition or later innovation, is the goal 
which many an Indian is trying to set before his coBDtrymen 
The lives of the gods, and the heroes of the Hindupantiieon, arc 
being carefully scrutinized to find out the real significance of our 
ancient mythology, and the true import of stories, vrhioh In 1 le natro- 
of many gods, describe only the manifold pow'ers of the one True 
Ood of the Bishls of ancient India. 


II.-^What is Hinduism 

Before dealing with some of the chief institutions of our society 
it may perhaps be of some use to show what is meant by the terms 
" Hindu *’ and “ Hinduism.” The word Mndu is not found In the 
Vedas, the Smrltls, theltlhasas or the older Puranae, nor is Itof Sans¬ 
krit origin. In the Sastras the word Arya, in used to denote the five 
tribes who lived in the early home of our ancestors who chanted the 
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hymns and performed the sacridces mentioned in the Vedas. In Manu 
the country between the Saraswatl and the Drishadwati rivers was 
said to be the Brahm^varta-deaha, the land of the ^ods, and the 
usages prevailing there, were described by him as the usages of the 
good. The country known as Kurukshetra, the Matsya, the 
Panehala (Panjab) and Sursena (about Mathura), was known as the 
Brahmarshi-desha and one less sacred than the Brahm&varta. 
Prom the people of these parts the other people of the earth learnt 
tJeir usages. From the Himalaya to the Vindhya mountains 
to the east of Kurukshetra and west of Praydga (Allahabad), the 
country was known as the Madhya-desha (middle region). Prom 
sea in the cast to the sea in the west and between the Himalaya and 
the Vindhya mountains, the country was known as A'rydvarta. 
This was the India of those days, forming a part of the Bharat- 
khand, probably the continent of Asia, which in its turn was com¬ 
prised In the Jambudwipa the world of that period. (Manu, 
Chapter II. 17--22.) The word Hindu is apparently a corruption 
of Sindhu, the name of the Indus river in the Panjab, and Sapta 
Sindhu, the country of the seven rivers of the Vaidic literature was 
known as the Hapta Hindu, in the Send, and the Hindavas in the 
old Persian literature and the Panjab of to-day. Later Persian 
writers use the word Hindu as signifying black. It would, 
therefore, be a double mistake, first to call the whole of the 
Aryan people as described by the Vedic and subsequent writers 
to be Hindus, and then to attempt to trace back all that 
now goes under the name of Hinduism to the purer sources 
Of the Aryan religion. Manu called the usages of the good by 
the name of d/iarma, without any addition whatever, and it may be 
nearer the mark to trace to ancient times so much of the modern 
usages as can be traced and try to purify them in the light of what 
ancient lawgivers laid down as the indications of dharma. They 
were not only the Vedas and the Smritls, but also the usages of 
the good, righteous behaviour, and satisfaction of one's own con* 
science. Hindu, Hinduism, Hindustan can, however, nolonger be dis¬ 
carded without creating much confusion and giving rise to much mis¬ 
understanding. But if we keep in mind the fact that Hinduism is the 
name given to a vast scoial organization composed of divergent ele¬ 
ments by foreigners, and that the ideal to be aimed at la the puri¬ 
fication of our society, we may keep the name and explain eome of 
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our icatituUons with reference to our ancient books. Both foreign 
and Indian thinkers who have attempted to construct from 
observed facta one definition, which would be appiicable to Hindu 
society of to-day, have failed in their attempta to do so. The 
elements ar© too complex and diversified to admit of such a defini¬ 
tion. Sir Alfred Lyall describes “ Hinduism to be the religion 
of all the people who accept the Brahminical scriptures, as a 
tangled jungle of disorderly superstitions, as a collection of rites, 
worships, beliefs, traditions, mythologies, that are sanctioned by 
the saered books and ordinances of the Brahmins, and are promul¬ 
gated by Brahminie teaching ” Sir Denzil Ibbetson describes 
it to be “a hereditary sacerdotalism, with Brahmins for its Levites, 
the vitality of which is preserved by the social institution of caste, 
and which may include all shades and diversities of religion 
native to India, as distinct from the foreign importation of Christ¬ 
ianity and Islam, and from the later outgrowths of Buddhism, 
more doubtfully of Sikhism, and still more doubtfully of Jainism.” 
Mr. Risley, Census Commissioner for Indie, at page 351, Volume 
I. of his Census Report for 1901, describes it to be “ Animism more 
or less transformed by philosophy, or, to condense the epigram 
still further, as magic tempered by metaphysics,” The fact is, 
says hs, "that within the enormous range of beliefs and practices 
whioh are Included in the term Hinduism, there are comprised two 
entirely different sets of ideas, or one may say two widely different 
conceptions of the world and of life. At one end, at the lower 
end of the series, is animism, an essentially materialistic theory 
of things whioh seeks by means of magic to ward off or to forestall 
physical disasters, whioh looks no further than the world of 
sense, and seeks to make that as tolerable as the conditions permit. 
At the other end is pantheism combined with a system of trans¬ 
cendental metaphysics.” On the other hand, one Indian writer 
describes ‘ Hinduism to be that which the major portion of the Hin¬ 
dus follow,’ and another calls the Hindus " to be those who aecepi 
the Vedas, the Smrltis, the Puranas and the Tantras as the basis 
of religion and the rule of conduct who believe in re-incarnation 
In one Supreme God Brahma and in the law of retributive justice.’ 
Each of these definitions is correct, but only partially. The 
Census Commissioner’s would have approached nearest to the 
mark so far as modern Hindu society is concerned, if be hac 
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omitted the word iwo both from the sets of ideas and the coneep 
tions of the world and of life. To say that Hinduism is that whici 
the majority of Hindus believe or follow, or that it is that which 1 
not Sikhism, Jainism, Buddhism, Christianity, Islam, Mazdaisi 
or Hebraism, or that it is a tang-led jungle of superstition oi 
beliefs, rites, traditions and mythologies found in Brahminica 
books, does not help us in knowing what it is. There are, however 
some basic ideas which are common to all who are now known as tbi 
Hindus. These are—(1) distinction of caste, (8) the supremacy o 
Brahmins, at least In theory, (3) the sacredness of tlie Vedas and th 
cow, (4) the law of Karma and re-incarnation and a belief in God 
These beliefs are more or les.s current in all Hindu society whereve 
it may be found. If you call the holders of these beliefs to be fol 
lowers of the Sanatana dhrmntf, you will have to use the term in : 
wider sense than that in which it is now used. Dharna is tha 
which supports and bolds together, aud Sanatan is ancient 
Therefore the principles of a healthy and pure life, both in soda 
and rellgous matters, would go more under the name of Sanafai 
dhawia. than dogma. Paradoxical as it may seem, dhurma i 
eternal and therefore there is no necessity of calling it .Sanatatio 
In ancient India, also, the difficulty of defining dharma wm 
felt as much as it is now. Says Yudhisathira in the MaM 
bhdruta In reply to the Yaksha'a question as to what was the path 
" Argument leads to no certain conclusion, the Srutls (Vedio texts 
are different from one another, there is not even one Risbi whoa 
opinion can be accepted as infallible—the truth about religion am 
duty is therefore hidden in the cave of the heart, that alone is th 
path along which the great have trodden.” ( T'qno Pnrva, Chap 
ter 312.) 

The only thing, therefore, possible Is, to take those of our insti 
tutions which form the basis of our society and describe them a 
they were in times past and as they are now, and show how they couh 
be reformed or remodelled to suit existing conditions. The task ii 
one of great magnitude requiring both time and knowledge mori 
than I can command. But if I succeed in directing attention to thi 
salient features of our society, I shall not have written in vain. 



III.—The Hindu Idea of Time, 


I would »tf.rt with g^iving the Saslric idea of time, together with 
a brief account of some of the most revered sources of our religion. 
No Hindu undertakes anything without a (will-deeire), and 

this sankalpa tells him without the aid of books the various dlvleions 
of time known to his ancestors. Be is told that it is the half of the 
second part of Brahma’s day, the Valvaswat Manvantara, and the 
first quarter of the Kali age, together with the year, month, date 
and day of the ceremony. The day of Brahma, the Manvantara, and 
the Kali age are not known to the generality of readers, and I shall 
therefore describe them from the sastras. Modern thinkers 
In the west dismiss the Hindu’s idea of time with a smile of 
contempt and limit the origin of the Vedas to not more than 
4000 B.C. Formerly it was much less, But now this is the gener¬ 
ally received period. On the other hand, the Hindus look upon 
both the Veda and the world as beginningless (Anddi); and birth 
and death of the individual or creation and dissolution of the 
world are nothing but the objectification and subjectifioatlon of 
Brahman. Dharma (truth-duty) is without a beginning. Its 
phases may vary, but absolute truth is the same, was the same, and 
shall be the same everywhere. Hinduism is, therefore, the only 
religion whioti has no personal founder, because truth and duty, 
which are its essence, are without beginning. The modern mind 
does not accept this, and requires to know its origin, but without 
success. 

The sastras are, however, not without definite ideas of time. Ac¬ 
cording to them, one KAskthd consists of fifteen nimishas or twinkl¬ 
ings of the eye, thirty MsAthds make one thirty &alds make 

one mukiirta, thirty niidntrios, a day and night of human beings, 
thirty days and nights a month, which is divided into two fort¬ 
nights, the light (sftufcJo) and the dark {krishm), six months make 
an «ya«6t ; and the year is composed of two aj/onas—the Utlar- 
ayana (the northern path), and the Dakshinayana (the southern 
path). The UUmayana is the day and the l>akshinayam the night 
of celestials. A thousand years of the celestials constitute the 
Kali yuga, whose two twilights are of a hundred years each. 
Two thousand years with two twilights pf two hundred years 
each constitute the Dwipara yuga, 3,000 years with two twilights 
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of 300 years each, the Treta, and 4,000 years with twilights of 400 
years each, the Krita yuga. Four thousand of such yugaa constitute 
a day of Brahma, whose night is as much. Fourteen Manvantaras 
pass in each day of Brahma. At the end of his day, the whole 
of creation merges into its primeval constituents, to emerge at 
the commencement of the next. Brahma’s life consists of a hundred 
years, and at its termination, there comes aMahSkalpa. All forma 
and names assigned to objects in one Kaipa retain their potentiality 
when merging into Brahma, and, like seasons recurring in their 
order, recur in each successive Kaipa. The cycle of creation rolls 
on from Kaipa to Kaipa subject to the law of Karma, from which 
there is no escape except by knowledge. One Msnvautara of 
Hindu Chronology thus consists of 306,720,000 human years, and 
if we multiply this by 14, we get a day of Brahma. This Is the Sdstrlo 
idea of time, andtheordinary Hindu doeenot[question the correctness 
of their statement. To those who look upon the world as only 6,000 
years old, this sHtitude of his may appear to be very unhistorio- 
al, but if we take the various yngas as representing distinctive 
stages of progress in the history of society, there should not be much 
room for argument. The Krlta-yuga may be regarded as the age of 
truthwbendharmaor'Vlrtueflourisbedin perfection, tbeTreta, marked 
the first advent of evil, the Dwipara was the stage, when virtue and 
vice were nearly balanced, and the Kali, when the former had declined. 
In the Krita, asceticism, in the Treta, truth, in the Dwflpara, sacri-. 
fice, and in the Kali, charity, are mentioned by the sastras as means 
of saving mankind. The description of these yugas, as given in our 
books instead of being poetic imaginations, also seem to mark the 
progress of our society from simpler to more complex forms. There 
may be exaggeration in some of the descriptions, but the root ideas 
are apparently true. For instance, taking the present Kali age, its 
description in ih^MaMhlidratais applicable in many respects to Hindu 
society of the present day, and shows the clearness of the vision Of 
those who had the India of the future present to their mind’s eye. We 
are told, "that men shall practise morality and virtue deceitfully, 
and, with false renutation for learning, deceive their fellows. In 
Gunsequence of the loss of truth they win be short-lived, covetous, 
subject to wrath and lust, Brahmans and Ksbatriyas will descend 
to the level of the lowest orders, men will till low lands, employ 
even the banks of streams for cultivation, make very young cattle 
draw the plough, rob helpless persons and widows and orphans of 
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their possossioDs, as well a.a disregard all distiuctlon of what ought 
to'be eaten and what not. People will die yonng, as well as marry 
and beget children early. They will be filled with anxiety for 
means of livelihood, Their possessions will never be'much. They 
will perform rites and ceremonies as listelh them and without a 
knowledge of the ordinances Wealth will be the only source of 
honor. Every one will be in want. Tbs clouds will not pour show- 
ers’in season, nor crops grow In abundance, and anxiety and dis¬ 
content reign everywhere.” {Malidbkdraia Va>ia Parra, Chapter 19d. 
In another place we read, “People will always be in fear of 
dearth and scarcity. Deprived of wealth, they will be subject to 
famine. Women will have many children and little means. Those 
who possess money will alone be respected. Wealth will alone 
secure supremacy. No one wdll part with the smallest fraction of 
wealth at the sacrifice of personal interest The grains of the 
earth will be poor and of little substance. Gifted with little sense 
people will be subject to infirmities of both mind and body, early 
decay and death ” (Parciaa VI, Chapter!.) Accounts of 
the lives of persons, who are mentioned' by the Rishls as having 
flourished in each of the other periods, also show that they were not 
altogether wrong in thsir descriptions of the yogas. In the Dwa- 
para age, when virtue and vice were equal, heroes like Krishna, 
Bhishraa and Yudhishthira, guided the destinies of the nation. la 
the Treta, Rama and Janaka, and in the Krita the Rishis of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads, furnished Ideals of life for subsequent 
generations to follow. The M'tkdb/idrafa describes the Krita “to 
be the age of men of great strength and great power, great wisdom 
and handsome features, possessed of the wealth of asoetloismi 
capable of great exertion, possessed of high souls, and virtuous 
and truthful in speech,” and the Kshatriyas of the period “ as able- 
bodied, of agreeable features, bravo and well skilled in.batile. In 
the Treta the Kshatriyas ruled from sea to sea. In, the Dwapara 
also they were brave but desirous of conquering one another, while 
in Kali they became subject to jealousy, pride, auger, deceit and 
covetousness ” {Mahdbhdrcaa JJhishma Purva, Chapter 10,) 

The hymns of the Rig-Veda and some of the older Dpanishads 
show that the description of the first two yugas above given, applied 
in some measure at least to the Rishis wb^ sang their hymns of 
praise to the gods on the banka of the live rivers, and to kings and 
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sages who ruled the India of those days. Sanat Ktimara, Narada^ 
Yegyavalkya and Vaslshta among Rishis and Janaka, and Ajat- 
aatru among kings may be said to belong to that age. The Ednid- 
yana of Valmiki relates to Treta and the JfaMWidrat" describes the 
India of the close of the Dwapara age, and the lives of their chief 
characters show how far the Aryans of those periods adhered to truth 
and duty, and how both had gradually begun to decline among them. 
Mr. B. G. Tilak in his Arctic Home, in the Vedas (pp. 453, 464), 
comes to the conclusion, that the home of the primitive Arjrans 
was about the North Pole, the Meru of the Puranas and that when 
that home was destroyed by glaciation, the Aryan people that 
survived the catastrophe carried as much of their religion and 
worship as was possible under the circumstances, and the relic thus 
saved from the general wreck was the basis of the Aryan religion 
in the post glacial period. In this way iOOOO or 8000 B.C. marks 
the'destruction of the Arctic home of the Aryans, 8000 to 50U0 
B.C. their migration from their original home and roaming over 
parts of northern Europe and Asia in search of lands, 5000 to. 
3000 B.O. the Orion period when some of the Vedlo hymns were 
composed, 3000 to 1400 0. C. the period when the Talttiriya 
Sanhita and the Brahmans were composed, and 1400 B.C. to 500 
B.C.ithepre^Buddhistio period when the Sutras and the philosophic¬ 
al systems made their appearance. IIow far this is likely to be 
accepted by other scholars both in India and in Europe remains 
to be seen, butthereought to be no-Jiesitation in accepting the position 
finally taken up by Vyasa “ that the righteousness which is seen in 
the Krita age in Brdhmanas is now seen in those who are possessed 
of self-control, and are devoted to asceticism and learning./ Those 
who follow dharma, observe vows and visit sacred places as enjoin¬ 
ed in the duties relating to each yuga, from motives of acfiniring 
heaven or obtaining worldly objects, or tor the destruction of 
others, are said to represent the Treta, the Dwapara and the Kali- 
yugas.” {Mdkma Dhairma, Chapter 233—37 and 38.) 

We cannot therefore say that Hinduism has no history. It 
cannot give the exact dates of the siege of Lanka and the battle of 
Knrukshetra, and reigns of kings like Rama, Janaka, Yudhishthira, 
nor of the compilation of the Vedas, the Smritia, the Darshanas, 
the Puranas and the Tiimtras. But each stage of its civilization is 
well marked, and there is no difficulty in tracing the origin and 
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growth of its ioatitutiona from age to age. It would have perhap 
been better if accurate recorda of dates were kept in India as ii 
other countries, but the absence of the latter does not stand in the 
way of our inquiring into our chief institutions. The art of writing 
has long been known in India, but all instruction was up to a very 
late period verbal. Through it a vast mass of knowledge of every 
description has come down to ua in a form which speaks highly 
of the retentive powers of the Brahmins. Indian history is not a 
history of wars and conquests, but of progress in literature and 
philosophy. It is, moreover, one—and a most brilliant one too—of 
a time when other nations of the earth had none. The Hindu idea of 
history was not one of a mere record of dates of important events, 
but to preserve the teachings and the memories of those who 
made India what It was, and the Hindus have done so as successfully 
as any other nation of the world. Our epic poets undertook the 
work of modern Bhats and Charanas and preserved the record of 
the great events of our history and their information, even if not 
quite accurate in point of dates, is yet fairly reliable as regards 
the social and politioal condition of those times. 

On the other hand, those who date Hindu civilization not 
more than 40o0 years would have—(1) the Vedic period extend 
from 1300 to 200 B.C., and (2) the Sanskrit period from 200 B.C. to 
lono A.D. In the first half of the first period, the centre of 
Aryan culture, according to them, lay around the Indus and Its 
tributaries. In the latter half it had spread in the whole of 
the valley of the Ganges. In the Sanskrit period Brahmanic 
culture spread throughout Southern fndia. The literature of 
the first half of the Vedic period was creative and poetical, of 
the second half, theological and speculative, while in the Sanskrit 
period the Hindus achieved distinction in almost every branch of 
literature. This is the opinion of Professor Macdonnel of Oxford, 
whose History of Sanskrit literature Is now the best work oa the 
subject. Another class of writers divides the history of Ancient 
India into five periods—(I) the Vedic period which marked the 
settlement of the Aryans In the Punjab and the composition of 
the Rig-Veda and extended from 2000 B.C. to 1400 B.C. ; (2) the 
epic period which marked the Aryan settlement into the valley of 
the Ganges, the compilation of the Vedas, the fCuru Panchaia wars, 
the composition of the BrAhmanas and the Upanishads, from 140o 
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to 900 B.C. ; (3) the Philosophic period from COO to 800 13.0. in 
which the Aryans conquered India, Panini composed his grammar, 
Yaska his Nirukta, tbeGrihyaand Dharraa Sutras were composed, 
Buddha flourished, Asoka promulgated his edicts, Patanjali wrote 
his great treatise on grammar and the Sankhya philosophy 
was promulgated by Kapila ; (4) the Buddhist period which was 
marked by the prevalence of Buddhism and the Bactrian invasion of 
India and extended from 242 B C. to 400 or 500 A. D. ; (5! thePau- 
ranic period marked by the reigns of Vikramaditya, the advent of 
poets like Kalidass and Bharavi, of astronomers like Ary a 
Bhatta, the author of Surya SidhmUa, and the IShartHhari 
Soiaha,, lezioographers like Amarsingh and philosophers like 
Shankaracharya. This period extends down to the-, fourteenth 
century A.D. Hindu thinkers would very likely agree with both 
classes of writers with the exception that the compositions of 
the earlier BrAhmanas, the Arauyakas and the Upanishads did 
not take plajeintbe epic period, f.c., at or after the time of the 
Kuru Panohila war, but before that. The Mahdbhdrata distinctly 
recognizes the philosophy taught in the Upanisbads as the basis of 
religion, rhile the rites and the ceremonies laid down in the 
Brdhmanas, are also considered to be anterior to that epic. Ho 
Hindu is prepared to admit that the lidmdyiina was compiled 
after the iifafici6MTOfa, or that Rama flourished after the battle of 
Eurukshetra. The same remarks apply to the periods of Panini, 
Yaska and Kapila. All these according to Hindus flourished 
before, and not after the MaMbhdrata. Kapila is mentioned by name 
in that great epic and the doctrines of the others are also found there. 
As regards Sankara, the Pandits say he came before Vikrama, for in 
the latter’s time his commentaries are said to have been extant. 
With these exceptions, the course of Indian history, as traced by 
modern writers, may betaken as correct. But whether we take the 
Hindu or the modern view of the history of our civilization, we 
find it to be fairly continuous and can easily trace the heights to 
which it rose in religion and philosophy, as well as mark the steps 
by which it went down the scale, through neglect of arts of life and 
advent of superstition and dogma. Sanskrit literature not only 
presents a true picture of both these periods, but also furnishes 
abundant lessons as to ■ ?hat the Hindus ought to do to rise to the 
heights of other nations of modern times. We shall therefore 
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not tire our readers with discussions about the dates of the Vedas 
the Smritis, the Itihasas or taePuranaa, but take a brief though 
very imperfect survey of some of our ancient religious literature, 


IV.— Ancient sakskbit Literatuee. 

The chief source of our religion, and the basis of the whole of 
our social fabric, is the Veda, which all sastras 
The Vedas. declare to be (A/iocff and Apaurusheya) eternal 
and not the work of man, but that of the 
Supreme Being himself. The same is also the belief of the majority 
of the Hindus of the present day. No higher authority is acknow¬ 
ledged by them in religious or social matters. All ceremonial 
custom in order to be valid, must be traced to the Veda. All 
prayers, oflioes of religion and philosophical speculation which are 
not based upon the Veda, are not binding upon the Hindus. The 
names of the rishis, all things that have been created, the varieties 
of form seen in existent things, and thecourse of actions, are all 
declared to have their origin in them. The four modes of life of 
the student, of the householder, of the recluse and the sage, the 
means of escape from the Sansara .and absorption into Brahman, 
sacrifice, performance of all good actions, and meditation of every 
description are all founded upon the Veda. “Two Brahmanas should 
be known, the Brahman represented by sound and the Brahman 
which is beyond the Vedas and is supreme. He who has mastered 
the Brahman, represented by the word {^liaOda}, attains to the 
Supreme Brahman.” This is the dictum of the Vedas themselves 
regarding the world and what is beyond it. The word Veda, 
however, means knowledge, not merely books containing mantras 
uttered by certain rishis, and the above belief of the Hindus, is 
therefore based upon truth “ In the Krita age, when men wor¬ 
shipped only one Brahman, they looked upon the Rik, the Yajus, 
the Saman, and the rites and ceremonies performed from motives of 
reward, as different from the object of their worship. They then 
practised only Yoya by means of penances. In the Treta, the Vedas, 
the various sacrifices (tapas), the distinction between the several 
orders and the four modes of life, existed in perfection. In conse¬ 
quence, however, of the decrease in the per iod of life in that age, all 
these fell from that perfect condition. In the Kali all the Vedas 



become so scarce, that they may not be seen by men.” {Mah&- 
bhdro.ta Mdkskadhanna, Chapter 232.) 

The rishis, when they declare “ Brahma to be the cause of tht 
Veda,” do not, moreover, say BO with reference to the particular 
words or arrangement of words found in the published treatises 
now known as the Vedas, but to the Intuition which prompted them 
to promulgate them for the benefit of the world. It is also 
declared in the sastras that at the end of the four yugas, the Vedas 
disappear, and at each new creation the seven rishis descend to the 
earth to re-establish them. In each age V'ishnu takes an in¬ 
carnation for the protection of dbarma, and in the Dwapare age he 
appeared as Krishna Dwipayana Vyasa, to make four divisions oi 
the Vedas on account of the shortness of human life and the 
diminution of human energy. Tw'ecty Vynaas have appeared in 
the world from time to time. Krishna Dwipayana, known as the 
Veda Vyasa, took four pupils, to each of whom he taught one of the 
Vedas, to Paila Ike Rik, to Va’shampayana the Yajuth, to Jaimani 
the Samana, and to Sumanta the Dtharva . This seems to show that 
there was originally one Veda subsequently made into four by 
Vyasa, and that even these four were subsequently further sub* 
divided into various schools or sdkhSs, according to the advance 
of Aryan soe ety downwards into the plains of India and their 
increasing sub-divisions. This proves that knowledge (Veda) and 
not books are eternal, and that as remarked by Patanjaii in his 
Mahdbhashya, the sense of the Vedas {arlha) is eternal, not the 
words (Varnanupurvi). 

The Rig had two sanhitas by Indra Pramati and Bhaskli, 
and these again were sub-divided into four sakhds. The por¬ 
tion of the Rig now preserved, is that of the Sdkalya school. 
It comprises ten mandalas and 1,017 suktas and eleven supple¬ 
mentary hymns. Each mandala is the work of one rishi or 
his descendants. The suktas are prayers or invocations to the 
gods, and the rishis are principally Vashishtha, Medhathiti, 
Devathitl, Brahmathlti, Parvata, Karada, Manu, Vaivasvata, 
Madn Kasyapa and others. The gods to whom the hymns are 
addressed, are 33 (“ thrice eleven ” as the Veda says) These are 
the eight Vasus, the eleven Rudras, the twelve Adityas, Prajapati 
and Vashatkira Other hymns are addressed to Soma, heaven and 
earth, the Purusha, Hi tinyagarhha, &c. The gods are, however, 
spoken of as “having all a beginning" and above them Is the 
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Supreme Being whosecommaDda they obey. “ Brahmanas call on© 
sat by various names Agnl, Yama, Mdtrisvana.” The goda have 
all the physical aspects of humanity, and are looked upon as 
bestowers of Long life and prosperity, and the rishis feel their 
dependence upon them. Thou art our keeper, wise, preparer of 
our path, we for thy service sing hymns of praise. Thee as protector 
of our bodies we invoke Thee saviour, as the comforter, as one who 
loveth US,” we invoke. Thus they addressed their gods. 

The Big-Veda carries us back to a society happy in its simplici¬ 
ty. “ Cheerful in spirit, ever more and keen of sight, with scores 
of children free from sickness and sin, long living may we look upon 
thee, O Surya, uprising day by day.” So they wished and prayed. 
Truth and law were their sustainers. “ Truth bears the earth, 
by law (rita) the Adityas stand secure ” Beautiful is the story of 
Urvasi and Pururavas ; how she disappeared on the latter breaking 
the prescribed conditiou of not appearing before her unclothed, and 
how he vainly Implores her to return. The myth is said to typify the 
dawn and the sun ; how on the appearance of the latter the former 
disappears. The metre principally exnpJoyed is the gayalri, con¬ 
sisting of three lines of eight syllables each. The other metres are 
the JopaJi, consisting of four lines of twelve syllables each, and the 
(ris/iJul'/i of four lines of eleven syllables each. The Rig-Veda is 
the book of the hotn priest at the sacrifice. 

The Samaveda Is next in order. It is the Veda of the Udyairi 
priest. It is mostly taken from the Rig-Veda, and consists of four 
portions, containing 400 hymns, of which only 75 are not found in 
the Rig-Veda. There are, according to the Vishnu Purana, not 
only two, but many more sd,khd.s of this Veda. Sumanta, son of 
Jaimanl, had two pupils, Hirauyanabha and Paushyanji, Each of 
these had fifteen pupils who composed as many sanhitas. At pre¬ 
sent there are only two schools of this Veda extant, the Kauthumi 
and the Ranayani. The Samaveda Is now and then sung at Yagyas, 
but one cannot easily follow the chanter. 

Next comes the Yajur-Veda. According to the Vishnu Purana, 
Vaisyampayana made 27 sdkhis of the Yajur-Veda and communi¬ 
cated each of them to one of his disciples. Of these, Yagyvaikya 
was the most learned, but on account of a quarrel between teacher 
and pupil, he did not adhere to what the former had taught him and 
obtained from the sun the Ayatyaiaa, which even Vaishampayana 
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did not know. Fifteen branches of thU school originated froi 
Kanva and other pupils of Yagyavalkya. The schools of tl 
Yajur-Veda largely found in India at one time were the Katha, tl 
Maitrayani, the Taitareya and the Vajasaneyi. They are now foun 
only in name. Separated from its explanatory portion, this Veda i 
called the White or the Sutla, with it the Blacker the Krishn 
Yajur-Veda, The Ya.jur-Veda is not merely a collection of aacr 
flcia.l formulae, but also contains some of tbs grandest hymr 
addressed to the Supreme Being and other lesser gods, and i 
it may be traced the seed of that Adwaitiam which was so full 
developed in the Ilpani.ehads. It consists of 40 chapters. Th 
rishis are mostly the samea.s those of the Rig-Veda, with som 
additions like Susruta, Y'agyavalkya, Asuri, &c. The metres ar 
also the same, with some additions like Brahmi, Vrithatij Brshmi 
Jagati, Nichritgayatri, Arshigayatri, Virata, Trishtubh, &c. Th 
Veda, is how'ever, sung at sacrifices, and the notes of which, eac 
mantra is to be sung are given wuth it. The gods of the Yajur-Ved 
are greater in number than those of the Rig-Veda, and Rudra her 
assumes a more prominent aspect than he did in the Rig. Vishnu 
who is here identified with Yagya Prajapati, becomes later on th 
chief of the gods, and Rudra, Sankara or Siva of Hindu Mytho 
logy. There is here a greater tendency towards unity than In thi 
older Veda, We read, for instance, “ He is verily the Agni, th( 
Aditya, the Vayu and the Moon. He is the Pure. He is Brahma 
He is the waters. He is the Prajdpati- All moments were createc 
after the resplendent Purusha. None is able to [;ompas3 him in thi 
transverse direction nor in the middle. There is no image of hin 
whose name is the Great Glory. He is our relation. He is ouj 
progenitor, our maker. He knows all the worlds,’’ (Chapter 2-3.1 
Its sixteenth chapter, which is know'n as the Kudri. ia always read 
by its followers in honor of Siva Its fortieth chapter forms the 
well known Ishnvasva Gpanishad. About half the Iiymns of this 
Veda are found in the Rig. 

V/e now come to the Atharva Veda. Manu does not recognize 
it as one of the Veda.*, and he speaks of only the Rig, the 
Yajur, and the Sama as the Vedas. “ The Supreme Creator Brahma 
milked from Agnj, Vayu and the Sun—the three Vedas, the Rig, 
Yajur and Sama for the accomplishment of sacrifice,” (Mann 1-23.) 
It is, however, recognized in the Mahdbhdrata and some of the 
Upanishads as one of the four Vedas. The Vishun Purana 
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meotiona iti saaliliaa ft9(()i>be Ku’pa whidi oonuerDS rlt«a and 
ceremoDfal.<i : '2; the Vakahatra which concerns worship of plaoaia ; 
(•'i) the Vaitana wnich rolates to the rulet for obiatioait : (4i the 
Sanhlta which concern* the rules of siicriticc ; ■.)) the Anjtiraa which 
concerns prayer* fjr destrucllon of eneniiea, and ni) the SantI 
which concerns the doatruction of evil To say that tbU Veda 
deale only with ma^ric and incaatntioas. Is tbereftire not correct^ 
Its two satbas, now extant, are the Pippaldda and the Saiinaka. 
U consii>ls of VO feitiid'w and 7.tl hymns, anil is the Veda of llrahma, 
the (diifcf-pricst. who superintended the whole of thesacrifloe. 

This is a rough outline of the Vedas Instead of their lielog the 
outpourings of a pi imitivo race, the evidence furnished hy them 
points to a compara i\clj clviH/.ed and truthful slaw of soitleiy. 
Not only for the evniution of religious heliefs, but also for a 
much higher purpose, there i# no study cfi'.ial to tha Vedas. 
Modern fnilia may he disappointed In atteiii|itiug to traiie in Vedic 
hymns the achievements of modern sciooce, a* A claimed hy some 
Indian thinkers, but in splto of all difference of time and 
circumstances, the study of even their Sfanhita portion cannot fall 
lo be elevating to the Hindus of the present day. To them the 
Vedu reveals the fact that their ancestors were not saiisfled 
irltli the worsliip of nilure, but went fio-n nature to nature’s God. 
ft tail* them that tlic corrupiiouf which uow as.-nil niodit societr, 
were neither found in the Vedic (leriod. nor eanctioned by the 
Itishis, that the X'ed i is not responsible for idol worshi p, caste 
distinction, chUd-marnaBO. or the mythology of latter times 
which forms the creed of the tiiasbe.s notv-a-days .Vfuch of its 
ritual is of DO practical use now, but Uieie is siitl a very large 
portion, especially the philosophic, capable of serving as an 
unerring guide to »'l Hindus who wish to purily their own or the 
lives of their countrymen. 

Next to the Vedas come the HtAhmanas, the iVrany&kas and 
the Upanishads. The Krlihuana* are then oglcal 
The BrebmUM. trestlsos dealing with sucriflclal ceretnonial. 

The A'ranyakas arc treatises for the use of those 
who have ret'red into the forest and the Upanlshs’ls deal 
with the knowledge of Hrabman and the means of escape from 
Iranstnigratory existeuce, and areiotoadedtj^iefiy for those whohave 
retired fr iiu active life. The word I’pamih'i'i a compnund of the 
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root sad with the predsea up and m, and signifies, not a luei'e session 
or assemblage of pupils gathered round their master, but sccord- 
Ing to Sanlcara “ that knowledge which tears asunder the veil of 
ignorance end makes one realize and approach Srabman.” It 
also means “ esoteric knowledge or esoteric doctrine,” as we find 
in the TailtreyaUpaeishad, Chapter I', 3. ‘‘ We shall now explain 
the Upanishad ol the Sarahita,” meaning its esoteric meaning. 
In the Mahabhftrata, tbe word Upanisliud Is used for secret or 
easenoe (rahasya), for when Vyasa speaks of “truth being the 
UpsnishBd oi the Veda, subjugation of tbe senses tbe Upnniebad 
of truth, and charity the Upanishad of the control of the senses,” 
fShaati Farva, 251-11’), he means that the essence of the Vedas lies 
in the practice of truthfulness, and that, without the latter, a know¬ 
ledge of the Vedas is of no use. Fvimarily, the word Upanuhad 
therefore means secret knowledge, and, secondarily, the books 
containing that knowledge. 

The Upanisbads are many in number. Prom the ten or twelve 
principal ones we have now as many as -r'l—108 - 
The iilHttbW ol 2.35, a»d nccordlngto some Hiodu writers who assign 
•ttlhortteU^re an Upanishad to each SakhA of the V'eda, as many 
UpanUhada. as 1,180. '1 he fact seems to be that, as in other 
branches of literatui'e, the Hindu writers were not 
wanting in multiplying the Upanishads, till we come to have nO| 
only many which betray tnaefa. poverty of thought or are verbatim 
copies of the more ancient or even later treatises like the Bhagvad 
GJta, or the Panchdasi, but embody sectarian views or were wrillec 
to please the fancy of the rvritars ihemeelvea or their patrona. 
Otherwise, we should not have bad an rUIopa)ih./iat presentiug a 
Btrange mixture of Sanskrit and Arabic words in a rather ludicrous 
manner. The safest way, therefore, to fir^d out which of these 
treatises is ancient and which of comparatively modern date, is 
to take those that show originality of thought and have been 
commented upon or referred to by Sankara, their earliest com. 
mentator extant, or which furnish internal evidence of their being 
authoritative, leaving the study of the rest to the curious or the 
follower of sectarian views. The authoritative Upanishada are 
thus the Isa, Kena, Katha, Pra‘nB, siundaka, Mandukya, Aitreya, 
Tatttreya, Chaodogya Bribed Aranyaka and Swetaswetara, and 
one or two others like the Kaushitaki and the Maitreyi. Of these 
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the Isavasya Dpanishad, as already stated, is the fortieth or the 
1 ast chapter of the Samhita of the Sukla Yajur Veda, and is 
named after its opening words ‘ Isavasyam.' It is also called the 
Vajsanehi Upaaishad. The Kena, also named after its opening 
words, 18 called the ThtouotAjurft Upanishad, and belongs to a 3akh4 
or branch of the SAma Veda. The Katha belongs to a Sakha of 
the White Yajur Veda, whose name is not known. The Prasna 
and the Mundaka appertain to the Pippald,da and the Saunaka 
Sakhda of the Atharva Veda^ to which also belongs the Mandukya 
Upanishad. The Aitreya Upanishad belongs to the Aitreya Brdh- 
mana, which in its turn belongs to the Sakai SakhA of the Rig- 
Veda. The Kaushitaki Upanishad, which belongs to the Brdhmana 
of the same name, also appertains to this Veda. The Taittreya 
Upanishad belongs to the Taittreya Sakha of the Krishna Yajur 
Veda. The Chandogya Upanishad belongs to the Brahtnana of 
the same name of the S^ma Veda, and the Brdhmana in its turn 
belongs to its Kauthaml or the Ranayanl Sakita, but to which 
it is uncertain. The Brlhad .Aranyaka Upanishad beloogs to 
the White Yajur Veda, while the Swet&swetara belongs to the 
Black Yajur Veda. Ta« reason why each of the Vedas had its 
own Upanishad was either that the knowledge portion of each of 
its Bakhas was so closely connected with its ritualistic portion, as 
to require a knowledge of the latter for a knowledge of the former 
or because the followers of each Sakha were anxious to have their 
own Upanishad and were too isolated to know that another Sdkha 
of the same Veda or another Veda had a similar body of esoteric 
doctrines also. And yet the identity of thought in all the Upanl- 
shads is truly remarkable, eipecially in the final results arrived at. 

The Upanishads are dialogues between teachers and pupiU, 
or dlsoussionbetween sages at kings' courts, 
The anthorehip or in the forest. In some cases the gods are 
of the Upani- declared as imparting knowledge of Brahman to 
BkadS. men. In other oases the Rishis describe their own 

experiences of truth. But seldom do we find any 
clpe to the authorship of an Upanishad, either in itself or in 
other contemporary or later works. Neither the style nor the 
doctrine helps us in this respect. Some of the Upanishads, like the 
Bribad Aranyaka, give long lists of teachers through whom the 
knowledge of Brahman descended from teacher to pupil. Others 
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malrely give a fevr names, for iaaianee, fpom BrabmA tbe knowledge 
descended to Atbarwa, from Atharwa to Angiras, from Angira* to 
Bharadwaja and from Bbaradwtlja to Angi, and from him to 
Saunaka The question does not puzzle the Indian student, 
who looks upon the whole of what Is said in the Upanishads 
as revealed truth. To him the Upanishads are not merely 
guesses et truth, but truth itself. More properly speaking, 
they are records in human language (and therefore more or 
less imperfect) of what transcends human thought and human 
speech. “As the branch of a tree is sometimes retorted to 
for poiuUng out the lunar digit on the drat day of the light half 
of the month, bo the Vedas are used for indicating the Supreme 
Sell. What that object which is to be proved in its nature is, is 
unknown either to the Vedas, which are without life, or to those 
who merely read tbera, and yet those Bribrnasas who ore truly 
acquainted with the Vedas, succeed in obtaining a knowledge of the 
object Icnowable by the V’edas, through the V'edas.” (Mahdbhdrata 
Udyoga i’srva, Chapter l!?, verses SO-Many of them contain 
vadousupu.snfKi.sorraediiations, for steadying the mind and qualify¬ 
ing it for the reception of the highest truth. Ail of them claim to 
be of divine origin, for we find the Brihad A'rauyaka speaking 
of the Vedas and the Vpunvshadi tis “ the breathing of the Great 
Being*’ (Chapter II, Bribmana 4, verse 10), while Sankara and 
his predecessor, Vyasa, declare “ Brahman to be the cause of the 
Sastra.” (Sutra 2, Chapter 1, pAda i of the Brahma Sutras.) 
The Supreme Being absorbs the Vedas at the end of a 
Kalpa (cycle of creation), and reveals them to Brahma and jthers 
at the commencement of the next Kulpa, and that though for 
ordinary mortals the course of practical existence is cut off at the 
end of each Kalpa, it Is not so, for ceytsin beings who, by 
their superior knowledge end power, assume the same form 
and power in different cycles, and are distinguished by the 
possession of the same light. For such beings dissolution and 
creation of the world are like sleep and awakening from sleep, and 
therefore the same things with the same names appear to them in eaofa 
Kalpa.” (Commentaries on Brahma Sutras I, III, 30.) But whether 
this argument be accepted or not, there can be no doubt that the 
ultimate truths taught in the Upanishads are eternal and all science 
or philosophy ancient or modern, though it may explain, oannat 
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add to them. Vjasa, the author of the Mahdbh&rata, and the 
Gotupller of the Vedaa, Is not the author of the CTpaalsbadii though 
he may have arranged them in their present shape. All therefore 
that Can be said as to their authorship is that they represent the 
teachings of a long line of teachers, handed down verbally from 
teacher to pupil, and that even the Rlsbis between whom the dia¬ 
logues mentioned in them were held, were not the authors but the 
enunciators of the doctrines embodied in them. 

For the same reason It is also impossible to define the date of 
any of the above Upanishads. The theory which 
Ttaoir date,aa- assigned 8oO to ),000 B.C. to the Mantra and OdO 
tliaritT end anh- B.C. to the Brdhtnana and the Aranyaka portion 
leot-matter. of the Vedas has now been controverted, and Mr. 

B G. Tilak, author of the Orion, ascribes from 
5,000 to 3,000 B.C. to the Mantra portion, and 1,400 to .500 B.C. 
to the pre-BuddhIst period which would certainly edrry the 
Brahmana and the Aranyaka portion much earlier than BOO R.C. 
It may be that some of the larger Upanishads, like the Chandogya 
and the Brihad A'ranyaka, were collected in tiieir present form at 
much later dates, and the mention of the Santhya and the Yoga 
doctrines in others, such as the Swetaswetara, may place them at 
even more recent periods; bvit the main doctrines of the Upanishads 
have been prevalent in India from very ancient times. Beyond this 
It is unsafe to go, in the face of dillerenoe of opinion r.iegardlDg 
everything connected with Hindu chronology, and leaving this 
question for persons of wider research to solve, we shall pass on 
to indicate briefly the other matters connected with these treatises. 

Even in ancient India persons seem not to have been wanting 
who denied the authority of the Upanishads, for we find a Sutra of 
Jalmini, the author of the Purva Mimansa, to the eftect that “ as 
the purport of the Veda is action, those passages whose purport is 
not action are purporiless.” (Jaimlni Sutras 1, 2, 1.) The argument 
was that the Upanishads which purport to give information 
about an existing entity like Brahman, were either purportless Or 
were subordiuate to those texts of the Veda which dealt with sacri¬ 
ficial action- The reply of Vydsa and hU commentator Sankara, 
in the Brahma Sutras, was that the Veda has a meaning in ao far 
only as It conduces to the highest end of map ris., freedom from 
Che Saneara and unity with Brahman, and that such passages of it 
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as give loformaCian ab^ut exisLiDg entitles lilte Svabman, anil point 
out the means for its aUaiomeat, insteail of being purportless, 
serve tha highest end of maa. This opinion, which is supported 
by the Mahibh^rata, every modern reader of the Upaalshada shall 
very likely share in. for. w'bile to him the sacrificial portion of the 
Veda may have only an antiquarian or historical interest, the 
philosophical portion has a much deeper and more vital one, in 
pointing out to him the road travelled by persons who were most 
earnest seekers after truth and who have left for him their experi¬ 
ences of the road. Hidden vrithin much allegory and fanciful 
description and play upon words or crude or primitive ideas of 
physics, etc., and in spite of all faults of metre and grammar and 
peculiarity of language, the L'panishads record the views of men 
who were deeply in earnest in finding out a solution to some of 
the most cardinal problems of existence, and who have solved them 
in a manner which has left little for future geueraiions to add or 
alter. 

The goal of the riM*. whatever he the interval of tims and 
space at which the\ were uttering or discussing the trutiis em¬ 
bodied in the Upanishads, was one and one only, cf.r,, bow to atiain 
unity both In nature and in man, and in spite of many digres¬ 
sions and subordinate or Inferior meditations included under the 
name of amn'r ridyii. they never lost sight of their ultimate aim, 
rii., to demonstratH the presence of the infinite in the finite, and of the 
self in man being no other but the highest self Tat Iw-ani agi (Thou 
art that), f am brahman (aham Bi’ahmfi.smi) Thisui-mafi (self) is 
Brahman (ayamatina Brahma), Brahman is thought(Pragyanaia 
Brahma). Truth, Intelligence, and Infinity are Brahman iSatyam 
Gyanamanantam Brahma). These great sayings Mahii vakyaa 
of the Upanighads embody the highest truths given for man 
to know. There is a certaia want of system a some of these 
treatises, and many a passage now and then baftles the ingenuity 
of the commentators to explain in a reasonable manner. But 
as to their ultim ate object there cannot be the slightest doubt. This 
was to start from a system of .4para flower) Vidya (knowledge), 
in which Brahman was declared to be tlie Omniscient, Omnipotent, 
and All Pervading Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of ihe uni¬ 
verse, as tlie Giver of the fruit of action, as the Internal ruler of all, 
and to attain to the absolute or Para Brahman, which was declared 





to be without any attributes whatever, transcendiog speech and 
iniod, and described as “neii,"’ ‘'ntti,'' “not this,” “not this,' 
and comprehended and realized oniy in siJence, I'rom many of 
their pas,sages arise the deepest emotions and the mind is always 
elevated by their perusal. They are the final authority for all 
disputed doctrine.s of the Vedanta philosophy, and are appealed 
to by philosophers who hold such divergeat views as Sankara, 
the apostle of absolute Adwaitism, R-imanuj a, the teaclier of Ad- 
waitism with a qualifloation, and MAdha-va, the apostle of Dwaitism 
(duality). Bach of these, as well as the followers of the Sankhya 
and the Voga .systems of Indian piiiiosopfiy, finds te.xts in them to 
support hia views, and iu some oases they can do so without strain¬ 
ing the meaning. But it is absolute unity which alone linds the 
most support from these treatises. 

The Sutras come next. They are short aphorism.s, compiled 
to serve as aids to memory in following the 
The Sntras. teacher’s explanations. ICaeh of the Veda ba.s 
a Sutra literature of its own. To the Rig-Veda 
belong the Sankhayana and the Aswalayana, to the Samveda the 
LAtyayna and the Drahyayana, to the Sukla Yajur-Veda the 
Kalyayana, to the Krishna Yajur Veda the A'pastamhha, the 
Hlranytseshni, the baiidbayana and the Bharadwaja Satras, 
connected with the Maitra.yani Sanbiia is the Manava Srauta Sutra 
upon which is based the present Manu Smriti. To the Atharva 
Veda no particular system of Sutras can be traced. These are, 
however, the Srauta Sutras. Besides these wO have the Gilhya and 
the Dharma Sutras connected with the observances of daily life and 
the entire course of duty. The most important of these are the 
Gobhila, the Paraskara, and the Apastamba. They are extremely 
interesting as showing tbo groundwork of the Aryan society 
of those days, and that in spite of so many changes our 
due social fabric is much the same as before. They deal with the 
various sanskaras or sacraments of the Hindus, both ordinary and 
Otherwise. Among’the Sutras those best known are the Apestamba, 
Gautama and Vashishtha. The treatise of Sankha and Likhita 
deals with the adtnini.sbration of justice. They are not the work of an 
idle priesthood, but of a class of people who systematized the rules 
of social and religious polity in a manner unknown in any other 
country in the world and but for their labours in reducing the vast 
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maas of religious literature to a syatetn which could ba preserved 
in tnemory thslr woric would have long perished in the many revo¬ 
lutions through which the countrj' has passed. 

Not only the Vedaj have a Sutra literal *re of thair own, but 
we have also in granuoar the well-hnown Sutras of Paninl, known 
ars the Ashtadhyayi; in philosophy the Nyaya Sutras of Gautama, 
the ftaisheshika Sutras of Kanada, the Sankhya Sutras ascribed 
to Kapila, thePurva Mimansa Sutras of Jaimitii and the Uttara- 
mimansa Sutras (known as the Brahma Sutras) of Vyasa, Each of 
these has one or more recognized commentators and a number of 
others who have succeeded them. The Sutras of Panioi, .Gautama, 
Kapila, and Vyasa are largely read even now-a-days, and Paoiui’s 
‘‘ Ashtadhyayi” is commiUcd to memory by every one who 
aspires to know anything of Sanskrit grammar. The art of writing, 
though known, was not, as already stated, popular in India, and 
teachers, in giving their explanations to pupils, gave them sentences 
or bits of sentences to bs committed to memory to recall their expo¬ 
sitions. In fact, a Sutra cannot be too concise. It is often a 
word, or a number of words, with the subject or the pred cate of the 
sentence left out. For instaaoe, we have in Brahma Sutras ” a thato 
Brahma Jigyasa, Janmadyasyayatah,” (“ Then, the-efore, inquiry 
into Brahman. From him is the birth, etc , of this ”) These are 
intelligible enough, but we have others like, “And like a cloth” 
(Patvaahcha) The meaning is, that just as a piece of a 
very fine cloth when immersed in water is not seen, though it is 
there, even so is the world when abiding its causal condition la 
Brahma, though not visible. Is yet there. In former times when 
books were the property of the few, whole commentaries were com¬ 
mitted to memory, and what we now have of the Sutras and their 
commentaries, is less from written than from oral record. 

Then follow the Smrit's. The word Srnriti means the re¬ 
membrance of the meaning of the Vedas by the 
The Snrltls. rlshls, and, secondarily, the treatise recording 
their recollections. The Sraritis are Manu, Atri, 
Vishnu, Barita, Yagyvalkya, Angira Yama, A'pastamba, Samvarta, 
Kaytyayan, Vrishapati, Prasara, Vyasa, Sankha, Likhita, Daksha, 
Gautama, Satatapa and Vashishta. The most important of these 
are Manu and Yagnavalkya. Manu, as now available, is ap¬ 
parently founded on the Manava Dharma Sutras. Yagyavalkya 
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Is the basis of the vrell-knowo Mitakshaca. The subjects treated of 
by the Smriti writers comprise the whole course of soelal, domes • 
tic and religious duties, and Menu stands unsurpassed, not only in 
Indian, but in the literature of the world, for some of his rules 
regarding Individual conduct and social duties. We shall quote 
from the Smritis largely in the sequel. Bere we shall only give 
Mann’s conception of the aim of life. “ Two kinds of duties are 
prescribed by the Vedas, those relating to worldly prosperity and 
those relating to release from the world. By following the former 
one attains to equality with the gods, but by fallowing the latter 
he attains to that which is beyond the five elements. Ha who sees 
the self in all beings, and all beings in the self, such a one who 
sacrifices all unto self, obtains his own kingdom. Let one devote 
himself to the acquirement of knowledge of the self and attainment 
of tranquillity after relinquishing every other duty. This is the 
fruition of one’s birth in this world, especially of one who is 
born as a Dwija and a Brahman. Having attained to it, the twice- 
born attains all, not otherwise." (Chapter 13, verses 88 to 93.) 

There are spme who think that the picture given by Mann is 
of an ideal, and not an actual state of society in India But even 
If it were so, it sets before us a very lofty and pure Ideal, and one 
which we ought steadily to keep before us. Both from the secular 
as well as the religious standpoint, there are but few rules of 
Mann which will not serve useful guides in most occasions of the 
daily life of the Hindus. His rules of jurisprudence or of kingly 
duties may not be applicable to the India of the twentieth century. 
But his rules of life are as applicable to the Hindus of to day as 
to those of the time when bis institutes were promulgated, and 
the Hindus will at once find themselves rising higher In the scale 
of even modern civilized nations, were they to attempt to make 
some approach to the ancient lawgivers’ ideals regarding the 
preservation of their manhood, honouring of women, regulation of 
charity and to their regard for truth and duty. Manu does not 
teach blind adherence to authority in matters of religion. Reason 
rightly directed, is held up by him to be as much a guide in deter¬ 
mining a course of conduct as revelation. But he is opposed to 
scepticism and irreligloushess. “ The vedas, the smritis, prac¬ 
tices of the wise, and what appears good to one‘.s own conscience- 
these four are the indications of dharma according to the wise.” 
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This isthedicium of Mauu. Let lodia fallow that. That dicta 
of Yagyavalkya, Parasara, aad others are bimilar. If they differ 
they do so in details of social or domestic life, but not in the goal 
of life. For instance, in th Parasara Smriti we have the much- 
disputed text of sanctioning the marriage of girls at 8, 9, or 10, and 
in all cases before they attain puberty,'side by side with one per¬ 
mitting the re-marriage of widows (not found in Maun). Hut-the 
goal of Parasara is not different from that of Manu. Most of these 
smritis seem to have been compiled from earlier dharma and 
grihya sutras by authors who have probably concealed their iden¬ 
tity under those of the authors of the Sutras. But it is unsafe even 
to say so much, or to give anything dednite as to the date of 
their compilation. 

European thinkers say that Manu-s institutes, as now available, 
were compiled in the second century A.D. But few native thinkers 
will accept this The MahAbharata embodies the dnctrinee that 
seem to be based upon the same teachings as Manu. But which of 
the two is earlier is uncertain. 

After the Smritis come the Itihasas or the epics which, unlike 
the epics of other nations, are, in India, looked 
The Itihasas upon as authorities in matters of religion. Of these 
(Thu Eamayuna). the Ramayana and the MahdbhArata are the most 
popular The former does not contain rules of 
morality or religion, but the life of each of its chief characters is 
itself a rule of conduct for all who care to proCt by it. Hams, as 
described by Valmiki, is a perfect man physically, intellectually 
and morally- Truth and duty are his watch-words. Nothing ever 
induces him to depart from bis Ideals. Sita is a type of perfect 
womanhood Lakshmana and Bharata of brotherly devotion, and 
Hanuman of the duty which a servant owes to a master. Valmiki 
describes his heroes as they are, and the picture he has pres¬ 
ented is one of great beauty and grandeur, at leastfor the Hindus. 
Rama is as happy when living in Ayodhya in the midst of 
kingly prosperity as in the forest with fJita and Lakshmana 
by his side. He does not feel the slightest pang in giving up 
his claim to the heir-apparentship In favour of his brother 
Bharata. “I am not,” says he, to.his step-mother, “desirous 
of wealth, nor do f care to live in the world. Know me to 
be, like the rishis, devoted to the path of pure duty.” And the 
poet, in describing the state of bis mind in giving up his claim, 
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says : “ The loss of kingly prosperity does not disturb blna, like 
the moon, which does not lose its beauty even when it is on tiigi 
wane. It was meet that he did not leave his usual cheerfulness of 
temper, just asthe autumnal moon its splendour.” Lakshmana out 
of love for Rama urges him to disregard his promise to his father 
but the hero tells him that to him life in the forest is as agreeable 
as ruling a kingdom. And what can be sweeter than the picture of 
Sita passionately appealing to Rama to let her accompany him to 
the forest. ” Devoted to thee, distressed, and considering pleasure 
and pain equal, thou ahouldst take me with thee, the companion of 
thy pains and pleasures.” And how firmly does she preserve her 
devotion to Rama in the midst of the allurements offered to her by 
the king of Lanka, and bow indignantly she repels his advances 
Bharata is also as great in his devotion to Rama as Lakshmana. 
He not only renounce." his proffered helr-apparentship, but tries to 
induce Rama to return, and when told by the latter that he shall 
not depart from the row he has taken, offers to rule the kingdom in 
his name during the period of exile. One of the ministers, who 
appeals to Rama through worldly argument, meets with a rebuff in 
the shape of a most powerful discourse on truth and duty. 
” Truth, duty, exertion, charity, mildness of speech, worship 
of the gods and the twice-horn and the guests,” says Rama, 
” constitute according to the wise, the path of heaven. The wise 
live in the world, devoted to duty, in the company of the good, 
making gifts to others as the chief object of their lives, Injuring 
none, pure in conduct and ever worshipped by the good.” And 
Hanuman, what a dgure of courage and wisdom have we in this 
non-Aryan hero .' He is as great in war as in council. Undaunted 
he enters Havana’s kingdom, openly rebukes him for his meanness 
in carrying oS Sita. Had it not been for his boldness in crossing 
the sea, Rama would not have heard of Sita, and the course 
of the Ramayana would have been otherwise. Ravana, Indrajit 
and Kumbhakarna all stand out as examples of indomitable 
courage and force of character, which, because It was directed 
more towards personal gratification than the protection of virtue, 
brought upon Ravana the ruin of his kingdom and his family. 

The poem consists of about 24,000 slokas, mostly in the 
Anustup metre which Valmiki for the tJme popularized in 
India. It comprises seven books, the last of which, the Uttarn 
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Kanda is, however, apparentlj an interpolation, for the poem con¬ 
cludes with a benediction at the end of the sixth canto. 

The question of the date of the Famdyana which puzeles 
European thinkers does not puzzle the Indian reader. The 
orthodox belief is that Rama flourished in the Treta Yuga 
described above. European writers make out tbe kernel of 
the poem to have been composed about 500 B C., and tbe 
later additions to be as late as 20 u B.C., and even later It 
is also thought that the Rdmayana is merely an allegory repre¬ 
senting the Aryan invasion of the south or the spread of Aryan 
culture In Ceylon. The internal evidence furnished by the poem 
Is, however, very clear, and shows that Rama, Sita, Lakshman, 
Ravana, Bianuman, Sugriva and others were all historical per¬ 
sonages ; that Rama, with the aid of Sugriva and his adherents) 
Invaded Lanka, killed Ravana and brought back Sita, but that 
he left no mark pf Aryan civilization either in Lanka or in Bug- 
riva’s kingdom. The poem also shows that Ravana ruled a king 
dom as highly civilized as any in tbe India of those days, and tha 
he was even a more powerful monarch than any Indian king of his 
time. As Hanuraan told him, “ had it not been for his iniquitous 
proceeding in carrying off the wife of Rama, he would have long 
enjoyed his kingdom. ” The theory that Sita represents the furrow, 
Rama, Indra and Ravana Vrltra of Vedio mythology, Hanuman tbe 
Maruts and the abduction of Sita, the stealing of cows by Indra, la 
also a little far-fetched, and owes its origin to the reluctance of Eu¬ 
ropean writers to give tbe Hindus credit for any history, Vahnikl 
deals with Rama’s adventures as with those of a coutemporary hero, 
and it would be too much to conclude that they are all a creation 
of his imagination. But ail these theories, however attractive to a 
European reader, are not so to an Indian who loves and follows 
Rama and Sita, repeats their names in life and in death all the 
same, caring little whether they may, or may not, have been 
historical personages in tbe European sense of the term. 

The other great epic of India is the Mababharata, which may 
be said to be one of tbe greatest books of the 
The Hahfthba- world. We have in it not only a perfect picture 
rata. of the India of those days, but also a great teacher 

of auty to all, the highest and the lowest, in a 
manner suited to the capacity of each. Ethics, religion and philo- 



Sophy are here not only inculcated by abstract rules, but by pic* 
tures of men and women who carried them out in life, while through¬ 
out the whole runs the great lesson of dharma (duty), cfe., not to do 
to others what is not good for one’s own self; and that wealth and 
pleasure, unless subordinated to dAariMfl, lead to ruin. The poem fur¬ 
ther illustrates the great moral law that as soon as a nation falls 
off from righteousness, it is hurled into destruction, and that even 
tbe highest are not exempt from the operation of this law. The 
life of each of its characters is a study in itself. Yudhishthira is 
the embodiment of virtue, Arjuna of courage, Bhima of strength, 
Duryodbana of strong and determined %vill to enjoy the present, 
Bhlshma of wisdom and bravery, Obritarastra of blind avarioede- 
feated and bringing repentance at every turn, Draupadi of strength 
of character and conjugal devotion, while the chief actor in the 
whole drama is the greatest hero of Indian history—Sri Krishna the 
politician, statesman, warrior, philosopher and ascetic. He stands 
out a figure by himself, and the more he is studied from whatever 
staudpolut, the more reverence does be Inspire. Each of the episodes 
of tbe great epic also embodies a great lesson. The Bhagvad Qita 
is now well-known in every oiviliaed country of tbe world. In 
India it is the book of books both for the anchorite In the forest 
and for tbe busy man of the world who has a conception of duly 
higher than mere personal gratification. The story of Sakuntala 
illustrates how true-hearted and strong in tbe courage of their 
Gonvictions were the women of India in those days. In the 
fall of Yayati, and his asking one of his sons to give him bis 
youth in order to prolong the period of his enjoyment on earth, 
we have the picture.of man deriving nothing but sorrowfrom sensual 
gratification. The story of Nala and Damayanti shows the strength 
of conjugal devotion in distress of tbe direst description, while tbe 
manner in which Savitri rescues her husband from the clntohes of 
the king of the dead, shows what a faithful wife can do for her 
husband. Markandeya’s adventures in the stomach of Vishnu 
illustrate how even the wisest are not able to fathom the mystery 
of creation. The story of the good fowler (Dharma Vyadha) who 
teaches duty to a Brfihmana and attributes all his spiritual insight 
to devotion to his aged father and mother, shows that in those 
days learning was not the exclusive propersy of the priestly class. 
The Vidura Niti embodies tbe instruction given by Vidura to 



Dhritarastra and Is still studied as a gjreat book of ethics in Indi8f 
while the Sanat Sujata Gita teaches the doctrine of the unity of 
self in the clearest and mo-t forcible manner possible, without 
any attempt at compromise or adherence to dogma or tradional 
authority. The Santi and the Anushasana Farvas of the epic form 
one long treatise on religion, polity, philosophy and ethics, while the 
Anuglta attempts to popularize the teachings of the Bbagvad Gita 
The story how Vyasa brings the dead out of the Ganges to meet 
the living,and how the twohostilefactionsmerge theirformergrudges 
and meet as brothers and friends, is intended to illustrate the 
lesson that for those who aspire to a higher life, forgetfulness 
of past grudges is the only course. The way in which Krishna, by 
appealing to his devotion to truth, brings to life the still-born 
grandson of Arjuna, shows that all the charges of cunning which 
used to be levelled against him were false. In Vudhlshthira re¬ 
fusing to go to heaven unaccompanied with his dog and bis brothers 
and wife, we have the picture of love for those who have followed 
us In life. Krishna’s seeing iniquity increasing among his kinsmen 
and letting them perish, furnishes a strong illustration of the 
moral law that the highest and best cannot avert the consequences 
of evil, which must be suffered by its doer sooner or later. One 
thing however that strikes the reader most is that though des¬ 
cribing great events, Vyasa never forgets that he is describing the 
history of souls in their passage through the world, the shackles 
that bend them and the knowledge which cuts these shackles 
as under. 

No doubt we meet in places ideas which may seem crude and 
fantastic to modern readers, as well as repeated attempts to sub¬ 
ordinate all to the claims of the priestly class. Doctriues of the 
Salva and the Vaishnava cults have also been interpolated in the 
Santi Farva to support them from the authority of the Mahdbhdra- 
ta. Accounts of battles have been prolonged in a manner which 
shows that Vyasa could not have written them in the manner they 
are now presented to us. The work at present consists of more 
than lOO.OiiO slokas, but originally it contained only 24,000 In 
the Adi Parva we are told that before the Upakhyanas were added, 
this was the number. We are further told that 8,ao0 slokas of the 
book are “known tome and Suka, but whether danjay a knows them 
Or not is doubtful.” This would seem to show that the ground* 
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work of the poem was these 8,800 slokas. There are thus three lay¬ 
er.- in this wonderful book : (1) 8,800 slokas which according to 
the .Vlahibhdrata Itself are very abstruse and closely knit,” (2) 
24,r00 slokas which contain the main story without the episodes, and 
(3) 00,000 slokas which form the complete work. Whentheselater- 
pofatiODS were made, cannot be known. The Mahibhdrata is men" 
tioned in the Aswalayana Grihya Sutras. It mentions Vishnu 
and Siva as the chief gods, and though It also deals with every 
other cult then prevalent in India, the aim of its teachings la always 
pure and lofty. Even the most intelligent by cherishing wealth 
and wives can never make these their own, nor are these possessions 
lasting.” (Adi Parva, Chapter 2.) Thousands of fathers and mo¬ 
thers, hundreds of sons and wives t have met with and shall meet 
with in the Sansdri They come and go. Thousands of occasions 
of joy and hundreds of sorrow occur every day to the fool, but not 
to the wise. I cry with uplifted arms, but no one hears me. Prom 
virtue come wealth and pleasure, why not follow 4 ? " These teach¬ 
ings are repeated in several places, and may be said to be the 
cherished doctrines of the author of the poem, tiut it requires dis¬ 
crimination in the reader to separate the original from the more 
modern portion of the book. The andits, though they recite it to 
large assemblies of Hindus who laugh or weep as the occasion de¬ 
mands, never attempt to do so. On the other hand, an idea prevails 
in native circles that the book can never be completely read and 
that it has to be stopped on account of some untoward thing, or a 
fight or quarrel taking placa in the houso where it is recited These 
are mei-e superstitions due to the heaviness of the task of reading 
suoh a vastbook. Whoever, however, determines to read it through 
cannot but rise from its perusal a better man as well as feel its good 
and elevating influence on the whole course of his life The 
field of Kurukhahetra which is called the dharma khsetra (the field of 
virtue) in the Gita, is still a very sacred place for the Hindus, and 
every eclipse of the sun brings to its sacred lake hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India, the popular belief 
being that the war was concluded during a solar eclipse. The place 
still retains much of the primitive simplicity, and as one treads 
its jungles he is reminded of the India of the past, when cities 
and towns were few and far between, and people lived a simp¬ 
er and in many respects a better and more truthful life than now. 
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Tharo is mucli coatposrersy as to the date of the Mabiibh&rata 
The Ordinary Hindu is content with being- told that the war toot 
pla.oe at the end of the Dwapara Yaga, and that its close tnarkea 
the commencement of the present Xali Yuga. Western scholars, 
like Professor Macdonnel, on the other hand, think, that the kernel 
of the poem existed in the tenth century R.C., that its original form 
came into existence in the fifth century, and that it assumed Its 
present shape at the beginning of the Christian era. The opinion 
of modern native scholars is that the war took place in the fifteenth 
or the sixteenth century B.C., while Mr. Gopal Aiyar in his 
“Chronology of Ancient India’’ ascribes to it the 14thto31stOcto¬ 
ber, 1194 B.C., after which the Kali Yuga commenced. 

The last great authorities in matters of religion are the Puranas 
which form the basis of popular Hinduism of the 
The Pnranu. present day. ' All these treatises are supposed to 
be the work of Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas, 
^he Mahabharata and the Brahm Sutras, and orthodox Hinduism is 
shocked at being told that they are the work of sectarian writers 
promulgated at various intervals of time to support, sectarian views. 
The word Furana, as it occurs in the Upanishads and the Mahabhd. 
rata, means legends oi kings and rishis like those of Harishchandra> 
Pururava, etc. According to the Vishnu Parana, a Parana ought to 
contain “ accounts of the creation of the universe, its successive 
generations, genealogies of patriarchs and kings, the IVIanwantaras 
and the royal dynasties.” There are eighteen Puranas : the Brahma, 
Padama, Valshnava, Saiva, Bhagvata, Naradiya, Markandeya, 
Agoeya, Bhavishyata, Brahma Vaivarta, Bainga, VArahfi,, 
Skanda, Vamana, Saurma, Matsya, Garuda and Brahmd.Dda. 
The Parana, which was recited by Brahmfl, is called the Brahma 
Purana, Vishnu Parana is so called because it treats of the ex¬ 
ploits of Vishnu, and Padma, because it deals with the events of 
the Padma Kalpa. The Siva Purana treats of the exploits of Siva, 
and the Bbagvati Purana of Bhagvati, Narada, Markandeya, and 
Agni are the authors of the Puranas that go after their names. 
The same is the case with the others. The goal of all these 
treatises is, however, the same Adwaitism as that of the Upanl- 
•hads For Instance, we are told in the Vishnu Purana : “ All that 
1 b here, Is one. It is Achyuta (Vishnu). Nothing pise hut He is- 
That am I. That art thou. That is all this. Dothou relinqulBh this 
Illusion of duality. 



“ All this world of ‘ I ’ aod ‘ mine ’ is due'to the ttotioo c 
Nescience. Tn truth Vaedso the inner self of all al^ne esists." Th 
Vishnuls the oldest and beat ol all ihe Fuianag^. It is not so tei 
encyclopsedlo in character as some of the others which attemp 
though very imperfectly, to deal not only wltli religion and phil( 
sophy, but alsT with medicine, astronomy, etc. are. Some of thee 
Puranas like the Bhagwata appear to have be^n written after the a 
vent of the Mahomedan rule. But most of theqn reproduce tradition 
that had long been current in India, though in a much alteret 
form. The five principal gods of the Buranas—Siva, Siirys 
Vishnu, Sakti, and Gauesha are represe^ited by the follower 
of each as paramount deities and ail othdrs as subordinate ti 
them. But the opiulon of standard wi iterls, like Nilkantha, th 
commentator of the Mahdbhdrata, is that; each of these Puranai 
deals with one aspect of Brahm and that their object is not U 
lower one deity at the expense of another but to prepare one of i 
lower stage of religious or philosophiic devefopment for tbi 
Adwaita, the goal of all. This expian^pition is very fair, and I 
supported by the Puranas themselves. It is impossible to give an; 
idea of the contents of those enormous reatises which occupy m 
less than 400,000 verses, the Padtna alome containing 65,000. Thej 
are the work of men who recast anoieiiit mythologies and incor 
porated in them modern cults There is much in them which Is ver; 
crude" and fantastical, but their dootrineb are not always so absuri 
as is generally supposed. Discrimination in reading thete treatise 
and separating the truth from dogma is, however, always necessary 
The most popular are the Vishnu and tine Bhagvata Puranas, Thi 
latter is the giver of bread to many a Phndlt of these times. It con 
sista of 18,000 verses containing good poetry and is a work of grea 
literary merit, but has no value as a history. The others are no 
generally read. 

The last portion of our religious literature is the Tantras. 

Tantra is supposed to treat of creation and it 
The Tantras. subsequent generation, determination of the ns 
tare of a mantra, installation of gods, descrif 
tion of sacred places, the duties of variou.s modes of life, the es 
tahlishment of Brahmins, the various elemental substances, rule 
regarding charms, the creation of gods, trees, heavenly bodies 
ancient legends, discourse upon tteasures, fasts, purity and Impt 
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rlty, beUsj nature of men and women, king-ly duties, rniea for mak 
In^ gifts and th^ duties of eaoh. Yoga, worldly affairs, the know 
ledge of the self, etc The Taotras are, moreover, divided intc 
Yamalas, Agama and Tantras. But all treat of the above more oi 
less. The Mabanirvana, which is the best, oontaina some very goo( 
prayers. The others cannot be said to represent a healtby state o 
the national mind, nor do they belong to an age when truth was thi 
essence of religion. 

Now-a-days, however, it is not Sanskrit but the vast mass of relt 
gioualit erature in the vernaculars of eachProvinct 
Vernacnlar 11- of ladia has done largely towards mouldingth 
terafnre. ehara oter of the people The Bdrudyana of Tula 

Dasa, who flourished in the seventeenth century 
exercises a more powerful influence on the ordinary Hindu man o 
woman of Upper India than the Rfim^yana of Valmiki. Th 
Bongs of Sardass, who lived at the court of Akbar, are mor 
largely sung in Northern Hindustan than the hymns of the Vedas 
The Qranth Sahib of Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, and the say 
lugs of Kabir, are more largely quoted by ascetics and others i 
the Punjab than those of the Upanlshads. In Bombay, Tukarsi 
and Namdeo are more papular than Sankara, while in Benga 
Chaltanya exercises a greater influence thau any of the heroe 
or the gods of ancient tltwes Most of this literature is pure am 
unsectarian, and is a protest against the dogmatism of the prlestl 
class and trammels of casta. 

It is, however, thought by many that our literature is mor 
transoeudental than practical, that we did not look the facts c 
life straight in the face, that we concern ourselves with specula 
tioh than with affairs of every-day life, and that devoted to ou 
traditions, as we are, we cannot hope to compete with the nation 
of the west. Light, it is said, comes from the east, but till th 
light of the west has driven out much of what has obscured th 
light of the east, the India of to-day cannot rise, nor can th 
hopes and beliefs and aspirations of the people be mad 
lortier. The east must now adjust itself to its new enviroi 
meats and adapt its religious literatut-e to its present requirr 
ments, by making aelections of what is suited to preset 
needs and what is not There is much but not the whol 
truth in this. Our ancient Indian literature is a vast sea full ( 
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bo'.fi peirls and shells, and the former mnst be dived and brought 
out, and tlie latter thrown aside. Ancient India had arts and 
sciences suited to its needs. Not only in poetry, drama, fiction, law, 
philosophy, but also in astronomy, niedicine, chemistry, mathema¬ 
tics and physical science, our people made progress which challeng¬ 
es the admiration of western scientists. The researches in Hindu 
Chemistry made by Professor Roy show tliat in that branch of 
science the Hindus were never inferior to any nation of antiquity 
The medical treatises of Cbaraka, Susriita and Vagbhata iiave 
extorted admiration from European doctors. Astronomy was long 
the forte of the Hindus, The science of numbers in the west owes its 
origin to India. In architecture, the caves and temples of Bhnvan- 
eshwar and other places show the progress made by Indians 
in this direction. The i“on pillar at Qniab, near Delhi built 
in the time of Pirtbi-raj, was the work of men who did without 
machinery what modern iron foundries would scarcely be able 
to do with machinery. The descriptions of courts and camjis of 
kings, the accounts of boHSea, streets a,nd markets, and the 
trade of the country found in our epic and dramatic literature 
and the writings of Greek and Chinese travollers, show what the 
Hindus were capable of The inner w.irld was, however, to them 
more important than the outer world, and yet even in the latter by 
observation alone they did things which have yet to be done by 
the applied sciences of modern time.s. Had it not been for the 
depressing influence of repeated foreign invasion and foreign 
supremacy, the Hindus would not have been left so weak in the 
domain of science, nor so ejiclusivcly introspective as Uiey sub¬ 
sequently came to be. The time has now come for taking a more 
correct view of our literature, and accepting only that portion of 
it as is authoritative and deserves to be accepted in the liglit of 
reason. The problem to be faced is the realixalion of a single 
united Indian nationality amidst complexity, the growth of ages, 
and for that the ideal of therishis, viz,, unity amldstdiversity, can¬ 
not be too steadily kept in view. 
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11—SOCIAL AND PERSONAL. 

Unite, r.oHgnlt tvijethct-. Let ;iimi- minds think the same ihoui/hts. 

(IJig Veda ) 

[.—CaSTK, 

Its nniversat ch*racter.—The first great feature of Hindu 
society, and one which strikes an outpide observer most fonutily, is Us 
rigid division into castes, precluding the itiembers of a lower from 
rising higher In the social scale, and thus standing in the way of 
the progress ef the individual and formation of nationaiity. 
Caste in some form or other is the normal condition of all society 
everywhere, and every community, no matter what its religous or 
social development may he, requires for its well-being teachers, 
rulers, producers of wealth, and servants and labourers Kven in 
the most demooralio countries of the west, such divisiens of society 
have always been, and shall alway.s be found, and the well-being of 
society requires that the whole of these funetionv be disebatged on 
a defiuite and a well-organized plan But while in other countries 
accession from one class to another is possible, and depends 
largely upon personal merit, in most ca.ses upon the possession 
of wealth ; in modern India it is not so, though this was clearly 
the case in India of the past. In Hurnpe, even tlir.ugh each class 
tries to exclude all interlopers from its ranks in the beginning, 
yet it is possible to get an admission into a class above one’s own, 
if one is qualified for it. ft was also the same in ancient India. 
While, therefore, the usual broad distinctions of society mentioned 
above ought to remain, the question for consideration is, wbether 
the rigidity of the present system of caste in India ought not to be 
so relaxed as to remove the barrier whioh it places in the way of 
the progress of the Indian people. 

But Is caste in modern India the division of society accordingto 
occupation or locality or both, or do other elements also enter into 
its composition? It is defined by Mr. Risley, the Census Coramis- 
iioner, as “a collection of families orgroupi.s of families, bearing a 
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uoni:non name which usually d nutes nr is associated vvitb ucununon 
occe uation, claitniDg common descent from a mythical ancestor, 
human or divine, of professing to follow the fame piofessional 
caili')7 aud regarded hy those who are competent to give in opinion 
as fo'ming a single homogeneous community. A caste is invari¬ 
ably endogamous in the sense that a member of the laiger circle 
denoted by the common name may not marry outside that circle. 
But within the circle there are usually a number of smaller circles, 
each of which ia also endogamous " (Census Repoit, page -ilT ) 
Thia is a fairly accurate definition ol caste as it now exists, though 
it dues not apply to the division of society {(.und in India of the 
past. There, they were not endogamous nor so isolated us tt> form 
separate and distinct ootnraunitie'", each having nothing tncnmn.oti 
with the other 

in the pvumns of the tivo Aryan people {pundijunuh) ol llte Vedas 
there were nobles, leaders tuid kings (rajanyo), counseiloi ,s, piiests, 
prophets and judges working men, builders of roads and wield- 
era of ploughs and reavers of cattle, but no division of caste. It is 
only in the Furiiaba Sukta (Uig Veda, book X, hymn ilOjihatwe meet 
for the Jii'st time “ the BfiSlunana pvocieding from the mouth of 
the Purusha, the Rajanya from both his arms, the Yui'ya from 
both ins thighs, and live budiM from his feet,” (Verse l i.i But 
this lepresents a symbolical and not au actual creation from 
Puruaha the Primeval Kcing. and the meaning, of C( urse. is that 
the Brahmana who had the privilege of addressing the gods in 
prayer was the mouth of the Beit-y the Kshatriya who had the 
duty of wielding ttie sword and prutcctirg Ibe people represented 
his arms, tlie Vaisya who attended to trade and agriculture, hi.s 
thighs, and the Sudi-a who laboured and toiled for the general 
body of the Aryans, bis feet, it would be an insult to the inlol- 
ligence of those Aryans who sang ; " We have all various thoughts 
and plans and diverse are the ways of man ; the Brahmana 
.seeks the worshipper, the carpenter his ripe and seasontd wood, 
the physician the sick. I am a bard, my father i.s a physician, my 
mother la ys corn upon the stone: .striving for wealth, \te follow 
our de.siies with varied plans likecc.ws” (Rig Veda IX., llz-l, J 
and o), to represent tlie great Purusha saorillce to he an actus' 
creation of the universe. Hefereuces to the live tribes of thi 
Aryans, the Tiii-vasas, the Anus, the Druhuyus, the Vadus and 
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the Puem, who were subsequently re jresentod as produced from 
the sage Vashistha’s cow, to aid hitn in iiis fight with Vishwa- 
mitra, are met with in the Rig Veda, but tlie ivords panck Janali 
and pnne/y fcsMtt mean the five people and not the four castes and 
the Nisbildas, as some writers fancy them to be, It is only as W( 
go on that references In caste become more explicit. For instance, 
in the Satpatha Br^hmaua (II-l-J-II) we read “uttering ‘Bhu' 
Priijapali created the Brilhma.na. uttering' ‘Bhuvah,’ He oreatco 
the Kshatra, uttering ‘Swab,’ He created the Vaisys. All this wcrlc 
is so much as Bidhoraua, K-shatra and Via ” There is here nc 
meniion of the Sudras, who are, however, declared in the Tailreyi 
Brdhmana to have sprung from the Asuias or from “non 
existence.” In the Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad (I, 4, 9 to 14) w( 
find the Brfihmttna to be " one who like Brahn:! itself knows onl^ 
his self, and vvor.ships no other dei'y. The Ksbatrij a represents 
power (law) and dbarraa both among gods and men, the Vais.v8 
the lower classes of gods aud the people (vis) among men, and th< 
Sudra (varna) the earth, the nourisber ” 

The word generally used both in ancient as -.veil as in inoderr 
writings is vui'n'i- (eolor) not caste (Jati), thus sliowing i^^at th< 
Aryans who called themselves the “ white friends of Indra," ant 
described their enemies the Dasyus, the aborigines, as the “ flat' 
nosed, the black-skinned Dasyus,” were fairer in complexion that 
the latter, and that by a natural transition the word “ Dasyn * 
became Dasa, the modern appellation of slave in India, end waf 
made to apply to all Sudras. Tiie only division of ca.vtes, pro 
perly so called, known in the Vedic limes, was therefore the divi 
Bion between the white-skinned Aryans and the dark-skinnec 
aborigines of the land. In other lands, and even in modern tinnes 
tlie aborigines have been exterminated to make room for th( 
while settlers, The ancient Aryans were more humane and alicweci 
the aborigines to exist in their communities as an inferior castt 
or color (I'driia) under the name of Diisa or Daayu. 

Caste in the Smriti and the Epic Periods. —It is in the i nstitutes 
of Maiiu and later writers that caste was recognized to be one oi 
the chief, perhaps the chief instltiit on, of Aryan society, thougt 
even the Institutes of Manu and other Smriti writers do not afforc 
any trace of what it has come to be in modern limes. Progress 
was then recognized to be the law of society, and accession frorr 
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oae caste to another could not have been denied by tliet-e sages 
in the way it now is. “ The duties in the Krita Yiiga are different 
from those of the Treta Yuga, those of the Treta from those of 
the Dwiipara, and those of the Kali from those of the DwSpara. 
In the Krita tapas (ascetism) was the chief duty ; in the Treta it 
was knowledge ; in the Dwapara it was sacrifice : and in the Kali 
they say charity is the only one duty, But, for the protection o) 
all this creation, the (Ireat Effulgent assigned to those who were 
created from his mouth, arms, thighs and feet, various duties, 
He assigned to the BrAhmana the duty of Imparting and receiving 
instruction, performing and offleiati g at -sacrifices, giving and 
receiving gifts. To the Ksliatriya he assigned the duty fi( pro- 
teo-ing people, making gifts, performing sucriflees, Tending thf 
scriptures and non-attachment to objects of the senses. To the 
Vaiaya he assigned the duty of rearing cattle making gil‘t,s and 
sacrifices, studying the scriptutes, trading by sea and reociviitg 
and lending money on interest, and the profession of agriculture. 
To the Sudra he assigned only one duty, viz,, to serve ihe (>thei 
three classes without jealousy. The Brahmana is the loi d of all 
as he was produced from the principal member of the body ol 
the Creator, as he is the oldest of all created beings, and as he is 
the pre.server of the Veda '' CManu T-Sd to 91 and 03.) 

The language of Manu is thus as symbolical as tlmt of tht 
Vedas, and points to the division work in Aryan sveiety at 
answering to its creation from the mouth and other parts of tht 
body of PrAjapati. Later Smrili writers like Vasishtha ;i,nd ParA- 
Sara, as well as the authors of the Grihya Sutras, arc also as 
liberal. Vasishtha declares that, “ No one is a Bi-dhmana withou 
knowing the Rig Veda for, as said in the Sloka, a twice-born wht 
without reading the Veda devotes himself to something else, be 
comes a Sudia iu this very life. A person docs not become t 
Sudra merely by trade or lending money on interest or engaginv 
as a physician. No assembly can be said to be an as.sembly o 
Brdhtnans, though thousands of persons who live upon the claim; 
of birth alone and are ignorant of their duties as well as of th* 
Vedas, are asseinhled there The four orders are conaiituted bj 
their nature and fheii- Sanskdras, and the meaning of the passag( 
chat He, Prajapatf, created the BrAhinaia “ from the Gdyatr 
metre, the Rdjanya from the Trislitubha, and the Vaisya from th< 
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Jilgrati, is that these various classes of persons are purified by 
Sansk4ras performed according to these metres.” (Vashiahtha 
Smriti, Chapters 2 and 3.) In the Apastamba Sutras we read of 
a perssn of a lower order rising into a higher one for which he 
may be qualified by the performance of Dharma, and of a person 
of a higher order descending into a lower one by acting otherwise. 
Manu’s dictum of a Sudra becoming a nrAhmaia and a Brilhmana 
a Sudra, a Kshairiya or a Vaisya, was thus more or less recog¬ 
nized by later writers also. In the Mahabharata, too. we find the 
same, for we are told : “ There is really no distinction between 

the four Orders, The whole world at first consisted of Brsihrnanas. 
Created equally by Brahma men have, in consequence of their 
acts, become distributed into dlffe. eat orders. They who became 
fond of indulging theh desires and were addicted l.> jtleasure and 
were of asevereand wrathful disposition, endowed with courage and 
unmindful of piety and worship .... those BrAhmans possessing 
the attributes of Kajas (passion) became Kshatriyas Those 
IJrdhmans, again, who, without attending to the duties laid down 
for them, became possessed of the Btiributes of goodness (Satvaj 
and passion, and tooU to the practice of rearing of cattle and agri¬ 
culture, became Vaisya.s. Those (IrAhmans, again, who became 
fond of untruth aud injuring others and engaged in impure acts and 
fallen from purity of behaviour, added to the attribute of darkness 
(Tamas), became Sudras. Separated by occupation BrAhmanas 
became members of the other three orders. All the four orders 
have therefore the right of performing all pious acts and sacri¬ 
fices. Even thus wtre the four orders created equally by Brahma, 
who ordained for all of them the observances disclosed in file 
words of the Vedas.” (Moksha Dharma, Chapter ISd.i Krishna 
al.so declared in the Bhagvad Gita the fourfold division of caste 
to have been created according to the distinction of attributes and 
duties (IV-13), and it is said in another place in the MahAbhArata:— 
‘‘ He in whom are seen truth, cliarity, forgiveness, good conduct, 
benevolence, observance of the duties of his order and mercy, 
is a BrAbmana- Those characteristics that are present in a 
BrAhmana are not present in a Sudra, nor do those that are seen 
in a BrAhmaiia e-vist in a Sudra, and a Sudra is not a Sudra nor 
a BrAhmana a BrAhmana except through his characteristics. Be 
in whom are seen these virtues is a BrAhmana, and ho should be 
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tennoil a Suilra, in wLoin these qualities do not exist (even though 
be is a Brahman by birth).” The objection that if UrahinanUood 
idepetided upon the possession of eerttiin attributes, the cliatinution 
of castes ivould disappear, »vis injl vrith by saying that ■'cliaraotor 
IS the chief requisite, that so long as he is not initiated in 
the Vedas, every person is a Suilra, auil that whoever conforms 
to the rules of pure and virtuous oonduct is a Uivihmana.'" (Vana 
Farva, Chapter 180, verses 2i, 2I>, 2)5. and 32.) 

Claims of birth were, however, now and then asserted in the epic 
period, and in one place it is said inthe MahabhArata (Auusasana 
Parva, 29 1) that the “status of a BrAhmana can only be acquired 
by birth.” And Visliwamitra. the Kshatriya King of Kanya- 
kubja, was admitted to the status of a BrAhmana and King 
Vitahavj'a, who sought refuge in the asylum of the sage Bbrigu when 
pursued by Pratardana, the King of Kasi. was made a BrAh- 
manabytho mere word of the rishi (Anusasana Purva, Chapter 
30.) These are typical in showing that birth alone did not deter¬ 
mine one’s caste in those days The BrAhmanas did, indeed, as¬ 
sert that whether‘‘cognizant of the Vedas, or ignorant of them, 
whether pure or impure. Brahmanas are always to be honoured, 
are like fire covered with ashes : just as fire, even if it is in a 
, is never impure, even so is a Brahman, whether he 
nerwise, always a superjor god.” (Vana Parva. Chap- 
rerses 8S and 80.) Vet tliese pretensions were never re¬ 
ed in practice On the contrary, it was declared “ that the 
od8 know him for a Rrahmana who has cast olt anger and pas¬ 
sion, who always speaks the truth here, who gratifies his preceptor, 
who, tb )ugh himself injured, never returns the injury, who iiaa his 
senses under control, who is virtuous, pure and devoted to the 
study of the Vedas, has subdued lust, is endowed with mental 
energy, is catholic in religion and looks upon all beings as him¬ 
self.” “Ills neither birth nor study, nor learning that consti¬ 
tutes BrAhraanhood. It is character which constitues it.” (Vana 
Parva, Chapter 313, verse i08.) And it could not be otherwise with 
the highly developed intellect and the knowledge of their religious 
scriptures possessed by the Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, and even 
liy some of the Sudras of those tiine.s. 

Caste in tlie Furanic aud later Times.- It is oniy in the Piiranic 
und later times, and not comiilcLcIy even Llicn, that l)ii’th alone 
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was declared as determining one's caste. Tie Vislinu Parana 
in Book III, Chapter 8, declares that “he who observes the duties 
of his caste, does not vilify another in his presence or in hia 
absence, and does not speak an untruth, pleases Kesava (God) 
best,” and the general duties of the four castes are declared by it 
to be “ acquisition of wealth for the support of servants, begetting 
of children upon their wives, kindness towards all, patience, 
humility, truth, purity, contentment, courtesy, gentleness of 
speech, friendliness, freedom from envy and avarice.” The Sukra 
Niti, a modern work on polity, also says : “ Good and bad con¬ 
ditions in life are due to Karma alone. Actions done in a previous 
life are called prarabdiia. Can any one remain without action 
even for a moment ? In this world no one is a Brahmana, or a 
Kshatriya, or a Vaisya, or a Sudra, or a Mlechha by birth alone. 
Such diatinetiona are due to action and qualifications alone. Can 
all creatures be Brdhraanas because they were created by Brahma ’ 
The glory of Brahmanhood cannot be acquired by colour nor 
from one’s father. Those who by tlieir knowledge, actions and 
meditations are engaged in the worship of the gods, who are of a 
peaceful disposition, having tlieir senses under control and who 
are merciful, are Brahmanas from their attributes. Those who are 
skilled in protecting the people, are brave, keep their 
under control, are possessed of courage and are capa 
trolling the wicked, are Kshatriyas, They who are 
sales and purchases, and always live by trade and are devoG 
the rearing of cattle and agriculture, are known in the world at, 
Vaishyas. They who are devoted to the service of the twice-born, 
are of a peaceful disposition, have their senses under control, 
and who carry ploughs, fuel and grass, are known as Sudras, 
Those who have relinquished the duties of their orders, are of a 
cruel disposition, bent upon injuring others, wrathful and killing 
others, and wanting in diserimination, are Mlechhas.” (Sukra 
Nlti I—37 to 44.) The Brdhmana, in short, was a Brdbmana by 
being the friend of all creatures (Maitro Brdhmana), the Kshatriya, 
a Kshatriya by protecting the people (Kshatattrayate), the Vaisya 
aVaishyaby rearing cattle, and the Sudra, a Sudra by rendering 
service. Sacrifice Of self for the good of others was the key-note of 
system of the caste, and it is said in the Mahtibharata (Sotnli 
rail'd, Chapter fiO, verse e> 4) that there “is nothing in the three 
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worlds equal to sacrilice," and that “every one should porfonn it 
with devotion, with a pure heart, free from malice, and to the best 
of his abiiity. ' ’ 

How sentiments like these, which conduced to the progress 
the Hindus of those times made in the arts of life, came to be dis¬ 
regarded, and when did they give place to ideas like those found 
in later writings, is an interesting study both for the antiquarian 
and the patriot in India. All subjects of Indian chronology are, 
however, involved in great obscurity, and it is not safe to venture 
upon giving dates of any of the later writings to which the deelino 
of Hinduism, as a religion of truth and healthy action, may l)e 
traced, All that can lie said is that passages liire those 
found in later writings, have done much to perpetuate the present 
state of things. Says the Suta Sarahitn, which is a part of the 
Skanda Purana : “ For all orders the distinction of entte is due 
to birth and not to millions of Karmas, just as the clas* to which 
an animal belongs, is determined by its birth and not oih.orwise.'’ 
Chapter 12, verse Si.) Sentiments like these, added to the decline 
of learning in the laity and its monopoly by thd priesthood, led 
the latter ultimately to declare that in the Kali age there were no 
Kshatrlyas and Vaisliyas. and that there were either BrAhmanas or 
drag- (KalavAdyanatayoh-Sthitih) ^ “ in the 

St and the last only exist *' 

in liodern India.— We have thus an infinite numbt r of mutu 
repellant and exclusive groups of the community instead 
the four castes of the ancient lawgivers. The Braliinins are 
not only divided into the Panch Gouras and the Punch Dravidas, 
according as they live to the north or the south of the Vindhyo 
range, but these are also sub-divided into as many as 1,886 
distinct tribes, the Sarswatas of the Punjab alone containing 469. 
In the last census the superior castes of Brahmins in the United 
Provinces contained 9 and the inferior 8 sub-divisions. The 
Uajputs contained about 42 and the Vaisbyas 10. These are, how¬ 
ever, only the principal sirb-dlvisions amongst those wiio claim 
to be and are recognized as BrAhmanas, Kshatrjays or 
Vaisyas. Each of these has its local sub-divisions to an infinite 
extent, till you come to a few families each claiming to form an 
exclusive tribe or caste. Below them arc a large nmnber of 
people who claim to be either BrAhmanas, Hajputs or Vaisby as 
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but are not so recognised, The sub-divisions of Sudras are 
even more numerous, and this is not only the case in one 
province, but all over the country also. The question how 
such an innumerable variety of castes arose in the country is 
very difficult to answer. In some cases tiie names furnish 
an index to the orgin of a caste and show how functional 
tribes which were originally separate groups for purposes of a 
trade or profession, became subsequently crystallized into castes. 
For instance, among workers in leather the <ficimar.s are distinct 
from the mndds : among cowherds the arc distinct from the 

c/oalas : among gardeners the ki>ei-is are distinct from the Jcac)i4s- 
Then again a section of a community which was originally a 
portion of a casto organized itself on account of its religious 
beliefs into a separate caste, tracing its origin to a mythical ances¬ 
tor and claiming equality with or even snpei iority over the parent 
tribe. Change of locality also led to the same result, as the names 
denote. Among Brahmans, for instance, theKanya-kubja are those 
who originally came from Ganunj, the Mivithil those who lived in 
Mithlla, the Goura from the Gour country (Bengal), the Sar- 
waria from the country around the Saryn river, in the case of 
some, crossing also led to the formation of separate castes. The 
offspring of men who married women ol tiigher or lower caste 
and the oft'spring of women Who married men of liighei 
castes, could not belong to either the caste of the fathej. 
mother, but had to form a sepai-ate caste which became furthe 
divided by subsequent crossings. It was so even in Manu’s tim 
Then the son of a Brahman from a Vaisya woman was an hrabastha, 
bo whom belonged the art. of healing, of a Brahman by a Sudra 
woman a Nishtlda who lived by killing fislj, of a Kshatriva father 
and Sudra mother an Ugra. On the other band, the son of a Brah¬ 
man woman from a Sudra father was a Chandala, and of a Sudra 
father and a Kshatriya mother an Ayogava. hfow-a-days, also, 
many high-class Hindus who claim to be eitlier Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas or Vaisyas like the Bhargavas, the Khetris, the 
Kayasthas were probably castes formed by such crossings. 
Change of custom also accounts for the formation of new castes. 
A section of a people discard or adopt a custom which other 
people follow and are at once regarded as a separate caste. 
The Jats, who claim to bo Rajputs, for instance, practise widow- 
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marriage, while those who arereoognized as Rajputs proper do not. 
This change of custom is now-a-clays also unfortunately dividing 
most classes of Hindus into those who permit and those who prohibit 
■sea voyages. These and other causes o? a like catuve account for 
the present disintegration of Indian society. 

liiach of these sections refuses to recognize e^ery other sec¬ 
tion formed out of the parent gi'oup as superior or in some 
cases even equal to it. The supremacy of the Brahmins is univer¬ 
sally recognized by other eastc.s. Rut among themselves tliera 
is no order of precedence, and one section of this community 
would not recognize another. The same is the ease with the 
Kshatriya.s and the Vaishyas. Both recognize the Bralmians as 
superior to them, but not tho.se who belong to theii' own sub¬ 
divisions. Among Vaisyas the supremacy of the Rajputs is not 
universally recognized, though of the Brahmans is. 

If questions of the relativeirosition of .i caste arise, the Band i.t.s 
are appealed to with varying i-osulls. For instance, if Kayasthas 
dainito be Kshatriyas andthe Dhusar Brahmins, therJinfo of I’andits 
are now in their favour, and now not. hut even when they arc, they 
are not thereby allowed to intermarry or iaterdiiic; with Ksliatriyas 
or Brahmins. Each caste, sectarian or functional, is a unit, and 
remain a unit completely .separate from other units. In an¬ 
cle, kings now' and thee interfered in settling the social 

pre of various castes, and in Bengal, Balal Sen degraded 

the arnbaniks who claimed to be Vaishyas, and seUled the 
grades of Brahmins. In Milhila the present matrimonial ' Ustoms 
of Brahmins are due to the interference of certain kings, But now 
a-days caste goes its own way without any inteference Iromthe 
ruling power. The tvvo tests whether the twice-born will tal.e water 
and puoca food from the hands of its members, as well as whether 
Brahmins will act as priests on occasions of births, mtirriages 
or deaths, determine .its comparative purity or otherwise They 
do cot, however, do more, and it must observe its own i ules of 
endogamy and commensality The prohibition or otherwise of widow 
re-marriage which also once determined the superiority of a caste, 
is now giving way before reform ideas of modern times, and a caste 
which allows its widows to re-marry shall soon not be looki d down 
as an inferior caste. The introduction of child-marriage ami the 
observance of parda, which at one time used to be considered as 
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indications of superior caste, are also giving way before modern 
reforms. And yet exclusiveness is the essence of the whole system. 
The rule of endogamy is applicable to all the castes of modern 
India. There are, however, one or two e.xceptiona, for instance, 
the Vaishya.s of Kumaon intermarry with Rajputs, though not 
with Khus Rajputs or Doms as stated by the Census Superintendent 
of the North-West Provinces at page 216 of his report. 

We have, in short, the spectacle of a society split up into a 
number of infinitely small divisions, each holding itself entirely 
aloof from the rest and trying to make its exclusiveness as strong 
as possible. They are all so completely cut olT from each other 
that there is a current saying among the Saryu Pari Br^hmanas 
of Northern India, that for nine of these Brabmanas there would 
be ten kitchens. Not only is the present system the parent of the 
disintegration now so common in Indian society, but is also at 
the root of many of the evils of infanticide, sales of boys and girls 
for large and fabulous dowers, and the cause of so much misery 
now met with in India. Their circle of choice being extremely 
narrow, fathers of girls must either marry them on terms demanded 
by parents of bridegrooms, or let them go unmarried, and as no 
Hindu can afford to do the latter, he mu.sl either find money for the 
match, or, anticipating future trouble, must do away with his 
life as in some parts of the country is still done. In 
pects, also, the descent from the ideal of the Siistras to 
of modern India, is sufficient to drive many a reformer to uospair. 
The descendants of those who were enjoined to devote themselves 
to the study of the Vedas and be the friends of all creatures, are 
in many parts of the country not only wielders of plough and agri¬ 
culturists, but are now and then involved in crimes of the most 
Serious character, and every one concerned in the administration 
of justice will at once hear testimony to the fact that instead of 
suppression of anger, avoidance of quarrel and possession of self- 
restraint, the opposite are the tendencies of those who claim to 
trace their descent from the ris/iis of India. Gifts, study and 
sacrifice, which, together with the protection of the people, were the 
chief duties of the Kshatriyas, have given place to wielding of 
implements of husbandry, ignorance of the very first principles of 
their religion, idleness, drink and cognate vices. It is only the 
Vaishyaclass whichmay he said to have fairly kept up its traditions. 
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It has stiU a large portion of the trade of the country in its hands, 
and has been the foremost to profit by the present system of govern¬ 
ment and the advantages offei'ed by it. “Fair in complexion,” 
says Mr. Sherring, “ with rather delicate features and a certain 
refinement depicted upon their couidenunces, sharp of eye and in¬ 
telligent of face, and polite of bearing, the Vaishyas must have 
radically changed since the days when their fathers delved, sowed 
and reaped. And so great is the change that a heated controversy 
is going on in the Bindu society, whether the Bengali Banias or 
merchant-bankers are really of Vaishya descent, or of a iiighcr 
origin.” (Hunter’s Jndiaii, JiDipire, page 190.) 

Are the Present Eshatriyas and Vaishyas representatives of the 
anoienj classes of those names ? Tlie question whether tljere aj c any 
Vaishyas and Kshatriyas in the present time, was the. subject of 
discussion in an assembly of Pandits lately held at Uenaitv, and 
it was settled after a full discussion that the present Bania.s were 
really the Vaishyas of old, that they wore equally entitled to the 
appellation of Dwija along witli the Brahmanis and the Kshatri¬ 
yas, and that those, of them among whom the ceremony of invosti- 
ture with the thread had fallen Into disuse, ought lo revive it. 
The same has been the dictum for Kshatriyas also. Maau speaks 
of various professions in his time, but does not classify them as 
castes, bowing'that Kshatriyas and Vaishyas formed d iferent 
guilds 1 (hose times according to the different professions tJjey 
followed. In course of centuries and thousands of years these 
different guilds have crystallized into the profession-castes of 
the modern times, all derived from the parent stock of Kshatriyas 
and Vaishyas, but assuming new caste-names as we have already 
shown. Those who think that the Vaishyas or the Kshatriyas are 
extinct are therefore in error. 

Reform in llie Casio System.— The point for consideration, 
however, is whether caste in the shape in which it is now' met w'ith 
in India, should remain or should it be modified to suit modern 
requirements .' ft has its bright side in encouraging toleration 
and preserving the bonds of society intact by aft'ording as little 
rooin for discontent with one’s social status as possible. But the 
evil it causes overpowers the good There is a noticeable move¬ 
ment upwards in some of the lower and the mixed castes of the 
Hindus. They are trying to have themselves recognized as forming 
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a part of one oT the twice-born classes. On tlio other hand, the 
latter themselves are showing no disposition to widen their circle 
and recogatie tbcmsolves as beiongiug to a common stock. The 
claase.s who have been the most aiitl'ercrs from the present stale 
of things arc the Krtthmaua.s and the ICsliatvij as, and the descend¬ 
ants of those who were once the teachers and the rnlers of the 
nations, are now among the ranks of its commonest labourers, or 
serve those who were declared by their own Sastras to be liable to 
serve them. The lower classes of Hindus, moreover, use caste as 
not only an institution of keeping then) isolated from the rest of the 
community as the higher classes do, but also make it act as a most 
powerful check against their doing things which are forbidden by 
its rules, which the higher classes do not. They impose penalties 
and punish breach of their caste rules by lice and excommunication 
in a manner which furnishes useful lessons to members of the 
higher castes- But whether among the lower or the higher 
classes, there cannot he the slightest doubt of caste standing in 
the way of their progress. 

The changes affected by We,stern education-in the social and 
political condition of the country are too patent to be ignored, 
and people no longer admit the claims of their fellows merely 
because they belong k> a higher caste. The Brahmins do not 
command the same veneration as they did before the ad nt of 
Western education. Learning, position and wealth command 
more respect in these times than birth. The Sastras are, more¬ 
over, no longer the property of any class, nor does the Government 
of the day generally care as to what caste a man belongs in giving 
him certain appointments. Facilities of communication and inter¬ 
change of ideas have also done much to weaken the foundations 
of the system, and the more progressive among the Indians are 
beginning to show signs of impatience against the rigidity of the 
present caste-restrictions. Reform, not revolution is, however, only 
possible, and so much of the system as is unsuited to modern times 
should be done away with, if not at once, at least gradually. It 
is useleaa to dream of the return of the golden age when there 
was no caste, when everybody was a Brahmin with aseetism and 
knowledge of truth for his sole duties. Nor is it possible at one 
sweep to destroy Ibe work of ages or to declare that there shall 
not be any caste sysloin in India. All wlio ii:t\ c tried to do so have 
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failed both in times past as well as present. But there is no 
reason why a beg-inning^ should not be made in the s^hape of a 
gradual fusion of such of the minor disusions of a caste as admit 
of such fusion, and to raahe those of its sections which can inter- 
dine also to intermarry and vice rersd, the prohibtion regarding 
marriage between people of the same tjotra being retained. The 
basis shall have to be broadened, but the main lines of distinction 
shall have to be kept. 

Connected with reform in the caste system is the question of 
re-admission into caste of those who take sea voyages for 
purposes of education or business. It has now been proved, from 
the moat authoritative tests of tho Sastras, that there is no re¬ 
striction of sea voyages in the latter. To exclude those who have 
undertaken such voyages for purposes of education or extension 
of business means, therefore, the exclusion from our ranks of those 
who are best qualifled to benefit us. Such a policy is suicidal to 
thebestlnterestsofthecommunityand the example s8t by the Valshyas 
and other communities of Northern India, cannot be followed too 
soon by the other communities of India. They have now no 
restrictions regarding foreign travel, and never question the right 
of those who go to foreign countries to remain in caste, provided 
they do not on return violate its rules nor isolate themselves from 
it. A student sent by the Vaishya Maiia Sabha for industrial 
training in Japan has just returned, and there are in the Vaisbya 
ooaimtinity of Upper India more than a dozen barristers, doctors, 
engineers and others who have travelled and lived in Europe 
and America, and who were never excluded from the caste for doing 
so. Of course, some discrimination ought necessarily to be exer¬ 
cised in matters like these, but such discrimination should not 
take the place of imposition of harsh restrictions or impossible 
conditions. 

The whole subject of caste is full of complication and is 
enough to baffle the efforts of tho most ardent reformer. Those 
who still advocate its present rigid distinctions, seem to forget 
that the times require that caste must adapt itself to the times 
and not expect the times to conform them.selves to caste pre¬ 
judices. Differences of geographical limits or occupation can 
no longer be allowed to break the unity originally possessed 
by the various castes of India, and no refbrmer can set a nobler 
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task before himself tliaa try and har-e that unity restored, With 
a settled country and a people eager for progress, no social 
disability ought to stand in the way of progress, and if caste 
in its present shape stands in its 'vay, as it certainly does, re. 
form in its system cannot be made a day too soon. 

The British Goveruinont has given India jiolitteal unity. It 
is for the Indians themselves to give it that social unity which in 
spite of caste distinction it once posse,s-sed. 


II.—The Sa.wskaka.s and thk A.skamas, 

The next great feature of Hindu society i-i it< various Sans- 
Ic^ras (Sacraments) and itsdillerent orders of 
The aim of the life (Aisratnas), .and the question for consider- 
Sanskaras aad ation is, what portion of each ought to be retain- 
tha Asramas of ed and vvhat inodilkd to suit modern require- 
the Hlttdua. ments V The aim of the S&nskara.s and A'sramaa 
was 80 to mould the character ol tiie people as to 
qualify them for a life of peace and happiness in this world and 
release from trammels of birth aud re-birth hereafter. The 
Aryan was to .serve bis teacher for a number of years most 
dutifully, in order to come out as a man learned in at least one 
of the four Vedas. On his entrance into society ho was to 
marry a woman of a suitable po.sition in life, to live th« life of a 
good householder, earning his livelihood in the most honourable 
manner possible, and after seeing his children settled in life and 
following him in the path of virtue, g-radually to retire from the 
world, acoustoming himself to giitfor hardship, lessening his wants, 
and ultimately passing bis days in peace with a mind devoted to the 
realization of the highest truths of his religion. Hindu society 
has always been a pre-eminently religious society, but while reli¬ 
gion in ancient India was a living reality, it is not so nowand 
Institutions which were once founded upon, the dee])est truths, are 
now adhered to as mere matters of form without their signilicance 
being at all realized. We shall thorcrofe cx,am!ne some of these 
institutions in the light of both the Saatras as well as modern 
facts, to show how they ought to he reformed to suit modern times. 

The Sanskaraa.- The first inpuiction of the Sastra was to visit 
your wife only in season (ritau bharyfi,m upagamet, 
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ill order to yrevoiil. undue seMi;i.l indult^enee, sis well as to 
euaure the olinpring bciiiff strong'Sind hesilthy by conaerTation Of 
energy. TVse iirst three iStinsfeuratt, viz., the 
(a) Garbliadlisiia. 'j'trhh<ullwMir. (consummation of mar- 

(ti) PuasaTrana- ariago, tlie jnia.ioj'ftii.i 3^^^ (wish for begetting 

(c) SimantDltlia- mule chUd), whii’h wsis [serformeJ in the 

yAJla- secoi.t), taird oi' i.-jurth immth of pregnancy, 

and the fllie piirting of the hsi.ir), which 

was performed in the duy i.f (luj full moon oi the sixth or- 
eightii rnontb, were a'l iiidii-ativs! of liic Arystii'.s d"sis'e for 
strong Sind healthy offspriu-!;. lie wus to li'n- upon a certain kind 
of food before visiting his ivilV, ri.... rice, cooked with meat stnd 
ghi. On the itppeura'ncc of l-.is wjfc's pregnnucy be f'vpre.ssed 
bis wish aa follows ;j.^cj -i. sms,11 pond, full of lotus 
(lowers, is gently shaken b.i the wind, jii.-t as the wind or a forest 
of trees or the .sea movo.s geutl.v, evcm so do thon move gently in 
thy mother’s womb :incl eoiue out of it after the tenth month, liv¬ 
ing, -with all thy bodily members, wholn sind entire and tb\ mother 
living.” (Fwig Veda IV, 4-20-7-s-f!,) i- as the earth hears all 
creatures, all troe.s and plants, all mountains and all tbate.xists 
upon it, even .so do th'ou, (O woman i, besir the child in thy womb.” 
(Atharva Veda, VI, ” O woman, like an arrow resting 

in its Cjuivcr, let a male child vc.sl in thy womb. May he he born, 
on the completion of the tcnlL month, a lirstvo child. May Agni, 
the first among the gods, protect tny womb, may he protect th,y 
offspring from the noo.5e of death. May Varuna, the king, so 
order that thou, my wife, he saved from weeping for lost off¬ 
spring. .Mayest thou, O woman. posse.sr a loving eye, a cheerful 
countenance, a happy heart, be a distributor of blessing, the pro¬ 
tector of thy household, the rearer of thy ivomb, and the procreat- 
or of heulllij cliilUieu. ilay 1 a!w!i.vs find happiness in thy com¬ 
pany.’ These pmssages show how happy were the relations be¬ 
tween husband and wife in ancient Iridla and upon what terms man 
treated woman ui thoie times. These ceremonies are now-a-days 
either not performed at all, or ivUcic nei formsd tiiEv are perform¬ 
ed as a matter of form without tbeir religiuos .significance being 
at all realized In .some parts of India the ceremony of consum¬ 
mation of marrl age, known as the second marriage, tends to ward 
off to some extent the evil effects of child-marriage. 
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The child is now born and the Jdtakarma (ceremony 

of birth) Is at once performed. As soon as It has 
(4) Jatakarma. been washed, the father takes a little honey with 
a golden pin and touches its mouth with it, re¬ 
peating the following prayer “ Mayest thou, O child, live for a 
hundred years, protected by the gods May Sawitri, the Aswina 
and Sarswati protect thy intellect. Mayest thou be firm like a 
aloae and strong like an axe. Mayest tbon shine like gold. Thy 
first name is Knowledge !Veda). Merest thou live for a hundred 
years, May Indra shower blessings upon thee. O child, who art 
thou, what art thou ? Thou art immortal. May SawltA give thee 
days, the days the nights, the days ursd nights, the fortnights, 
the fortnights the months, the months the seasons, the 
aeasons the years, and tiie years long life up to old age. Thou 
art born of ray limbs, from my heart. I join my life to thy life. 
Mayest thou live as long as i live. Be thou long-lived like me. 
We pour libations for the bestowal of a healthy mind, healthy 
intellect, and healthy organs upon our ott'spring. Let death leave 
us and go to the ignorant and the wicked. Let it be la the path 
of the sinful. I say to thee, who see-est and hearest, may my off- 
apring be brave and thou shouldst not come among us till we have 
attained to full age.” 

The Aamaftgi'urat ceremony is next performed on the 

twelfth day after purification. It should take place 
on some lucky day of the moon, at a lucky hour, 
(e) Namakarana. and under a good star The child, we read in the 
Gohhila Grihya Sutras, is to he dressed neatly, 
the mother places it in the father’s lap and the 
tatter repeats the mantras repeated at birth, “ The first part of a 
Erdhraana’.® compound name should indicate holiness, of a Ksbat- 
riya power, of a Vaishya wealth, and of a Sndra contempt. Let the 
second part of a Brdhmana’s name Imply prosperity, of a soldier 
preservation, of a merchant nourishment, and of a servant humble 
attendance. The names of women should be agreeable, soft, clear, 
captivating the fancy, auspicious, ending in long vowels and re- 
■embling words of benediction.” (Manu 11, 2, 30 to 40.) Now-a- 
days, however, if the Jitakarma and Ndraakarana are performed, 
they are seldom accompanied with the fervent prayer uttered by the 
ancient Aryans and the simple prayer of those days has now given 
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place to tbe family astrologer giving the child two names, one ac¬ 
cording to the star under which he was born, and the other the one 
by which he is to be known in after years. Relations and friends 
make and receive presents on such occasions, which in many parts 
of the country are marked off by much display of wealth and in¬ 
dulgence in feasts and shows. 

In its fourth month the child i.s taken out to see the sun (Nia- 
krainaaa (bringing out). The father 

prays ; ‘ ‘ May we see tliee, !Sun, the eye of the 

(fj Nlskramana. gods, for a hundred years. May we livi- for it 
hundred years. May wc hear fora hundred 
years. May we be independent for a luinilred 
years, and even more than a hundred years.” Annaprasana 
the feeding of the child with solid food, now takes place in the 
sixth month and the Aswaldyana Grihya Sutras enumerate the 
various kinds of meats with which it is to be fed. according as the 
father wishes it to possess abundance of .strength or capacity of 
reading the Vedas, or prosperity. The prayers arc the same as on 
the other three occasions Now-a.-days, however, the child is fed 
with milk and ric« but not with meat.-, and tlie prayer portion is 
either omitted or left to the jiriest to repeat. The 
ceremony of tonsuie (CburaitBrma). 

(g'l ChurakarBia. which comes nc.vt, lakes jd ic.o according Iti both 
Manu and the Gribyii Siiiras in the lii st or the 
third year after birtli. Elabora'e rules and 
mantras are laid down for applying water to the child's head, 
and for shaving it. In modern times, however, they are more hon¬ 
oured in the breach than tho observance, and the ceremony usuaiiy 
takes place either at the shrine of some titulary deity or at the tem¬ 
ple of some god or goddess, accompanied with tho usual shows. 

Wo now come to the most important sams^dicE of the Hindus, 
which makes the three higher castes entitled to 
(ft) The Upa- the appellation of dtmja (twice-born). 1'hls cere- 
nyana. mony is called Vpani/ana, because of the 

child being carried to or b'ought near his precept¬ 
or lor initiation into the Veda. He has his first birth from his 
natural father and mother, but his second birth Is from Savitri 
the gayatrf as mother and the preceptor, dchdrya, as father. In 
former times males and females were both eligible, for the upawj’ 
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ana ceremony, for we rend in the Hat iln Sniriti ; *• Tlioro arc tw< 
kinds of women, those who are knowers of Brahm and those whr 
immediately enter family life. The ui/aiiiiaria octeroony, the con 
servation of the household lire, the study of the Vedas, and mendi 
cancy in their own liomseholds, are for the kaowers of Brahm 
while for those who wish to euter family life immediately, marriag( 
should follow This enstoin i-, however, now discarded 

and we read in the Knrma Puraua : l;i the fo-rner Kat.pa onli 

tying with jjirdio <5^1 ’.v:;..; laid down for woeien They wer( 

also eligible B.S teachers of the Vor.a.i, and eonld repeat the !,'C(y 
atri.’' But why they shouid not do the siime now, tlie writer does 
not tell us. 

The earliest period for the wpanyrtini is the seventh or the 
eighth year for a Brahmana, the eleventh for a 
The aei® and Kshutviya, and the twelfth for a Vaishya, th« 
the time for the latest periods boiisg respectively the 16th, the 
ceremony. Sind, and the 2-ith yesr.s, after which a pra!/di 

cAUla (pocianoe) is necessary. In modern times, 
however, though the itpaiiytxiirt is generally performed in the case 
of all Brfihman as ai.id mu!) V. ot tiie K.shiitriy as, it has fallen into 
di.suss among some .se(:ti(jjis of llie Vuisfiyas. who are now trying 
to revive It. 

The time for the ceroiTinay is dechtred to be ttie spring fora 
Brd.hraana, iho sumtoei' for a Kshatriya, :tud the tiat'ad (autumn] 
for a Vaishya, though in pr:ii;ii<!G it can be, and is generally per¬ 
formed on any unspiciou.s day. The ehtld is dressed neatly and 
docked with ornaiaentr, for tiie .jccMsion, and is taken to the pre¬ 
ceptor ((ic/utryu) who is to initiate iiim into the Saatras and the 
practices of the good. He must not only be learned hut also duly 
observant of the rules of the jSastras. The fir.st preceptor is one's 
own father, then his grandfather, then his brother, and then men 
of the same caste or clan. Bven wonion could, in former times, be 
preceptors ; for w'e aro told by Dewala that “the mother, the ma¬ 
ternal grandmother, the father and mother’s] .sister, the grand¬ 
mother’s sister, and the fosteL’-uiotlier, could even act as gurus.” 
Now-a-days, however, the father or mother ■doe!i not generally act 
as a teacher and strangero oc. in si'tne ea^es, relations are generally 
resorted to for the purjjose. The child-is provided with a girdle, a 
mantle, and a stalf for the occasion. A Brahman’s girdle should 
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be of grass, aKshatriya's catgut, and aValshya’s wool. The stall 
for a BrAh inatia should come up to his hair and should be made ol 
t.he Puiffw wood, for a Kshatriy.a it should come up to hi 3 forehead 
and shouldbe made of llie hg-trec, and fora Vaishyait shouldooint 
up to his nose and sbouid be made of the bsl The mantle for the 
Brahmana should be of black antelope hide, for the Kshatriya ol 
that of common deer-akin, and for the Vaishya of goat-s)<in. Aftei 
performing the usual koinii. the preceptor intiuires from the boy as 
to whether he wishes to he a Hrahiii:u;b.ari, ami on his replying ir 
the aiBrmatdve, he takes him by the hand and invokes Surya tt 
aid him in accepting him as his rirahmacbari. The hoy is now 
dresaed as a student and the teacher, placing hia hand in that ol 
the boy’s, prays : May my heart lie in thy heart, my mind witl 

thine, do thou follow me, iisteo to my speech with a concentratec 
mind. Krihaspati has placed tiiee under my care, do thou follow m( 
only, may thy thoughts be in me alone, mayest thou have good 
thoughts towartl-s me, and may thy speeeh be regulated toward: 
me.” 

Tic bo,y la now questionod as lo ivhoso pupil he is, and on hi: 
saying that he is liis preoeptor'.s pupil, the latter tells him to worl 
for him, not to sleep in the day’ime, rc.straia his speech and brinj 
fuel for him. He is thuii invested vviMi the .sacred thread and re 
ceives the guijalri mantra. 

The laf/i/opatiha tsacred threatb consists of threi 

threads, :i.ad is so called because the persoi 
The Yaiyopavita. wearing it is invested with the sign of I'uyya 
oaotber name for Vishnu, its three thread 
are said by .some writers as reprosonting the three attribute 
of Satwa. Rajas and Tainas, of which the iiniverae is composed 
or the three gads Brahma. Vishnu and Rudra in orm. Its knot 
represent the pruiiam with the ardlhiialm and it is worn with th 
formula: “The Yafi;iopavita is most sacred, it is the nrnamen 
and the sign of Briihmauhood. It wa.s produced by Brahma sit 
ting on his seat of lotus and from the threads of the stalk of tbi 
lotus.” Hut whatever bo its esotm-ie significance, it is the sig 
of distinguishing a dinlju. from a iivn dunja, and though many of it 
possessors In these times are ignorant of the duties it impose 
upon its wearer, yet it originally marked the entrance of the perso. 
belonging to the first three castes into the true life of the Aryan. 



Our Brahmachari is now regularly Initiated into the Vedas 
and has to acquire learning, not with the 
Life of the Brahma- facilities afforded hy the present system of 
Chari. school and college education, but by the most 

dutiful service to his preceptor, lasting from twelve to forty-eight 
years according as he aspires to know one, two, three or all the 
four Vedas, “He should have his soul cleansed by purity of con¬ 
duct, vedlc rites, self-restraint and observance of vows and hu¬ 
mility, worship of the morning and evening twilights 
of the sun, the sacred fire and the deities He should cast off procras¬ 
tination and idleness, and should perform his ablutions thrice.” 
(Mahdbharata Santi Parva, Chapter 191, 8.) “ Always attending to 

the Vedas, silently reciting the mantras obtained from his pre¬ 
ceptor, worshipping all the deities, dutifully waiting upon and 
serving his preceptor, with his own body smeared with clay and 
dirt, the person leading the Brahmachd,rya mode of life should 
always observe rigid vows, and with senses under control pay 
attention to the instructions he receives. UeflectiDg upon the Vedas 
and discharging all the duties, ho should live dutifully waiting 
upon his preceptor and always bowing to him. Freedom from all 
other kinds of acts, never showing favour or disfavour to any 
one, doing good even to his enemies, these, O Sire, are the duties 
laid down for a Brahmacharin.” (Mabdbhiirata Santi Parva 
Chapter 51, ve^s^s 17 to 21.) 

Gobhlla’s rtiles for the Brahmachari were (1) Be obedient to 
thy teacher, e-xcejA in treading the path of 
Gobhila’a Rules for unrighteousness. (2 & 3) Avoid anger and 
the Brahmachari. untruthfulness. (4) Aleo sexual intercourse. 

(6) Also a bed higher than thy preceptor's. 
(6, 7 & 8) Also dancing and singing, perfumes and unguents. (9) 
Avoid sporting in'water while bathing. (10, 11 & 12) Also dressing 
the hair and beautifying the complexion, washing the teeth and the 
feet, t.C., do not give undue attention to these things. (13) Also 
shaving the hair. (14 & 1.5) Also honey and meat. (16) Also 
driving in carts drawn by bullocks. (”/} Also wearing shoes inside 
a village. (18) Also wasting the vital seed” These rules show 
how hardy and simple was the life of the student of those times. 

The relation between him and his preceptor was, moreover, 
marked with implicit obedience on his part and with deep love on 
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that of his preceptoi-, No servict;, however diliicult or mecia’, 
was grudged by the pupil, while no fee was ehavgeil by t he teacher, 
who most willingly oommuDicated to him all he knew. And so 
highly was the Brahmacharya mode of life applauded tlia.t even 
gods like Indra had to observe it far lOl years before obtaining 
knowledge of Brahm. (Chandogya Upanisliad, Chapter d, Section 
II, versed), bloary sagos like Sukesa and others who had already 
devoted their lives to it, hadal^oto live for a year as Briiiramchar- 
ins in live asylum of Pippaldda before receiving Brahmu vidyd. It 
was extolled as superior to Yagya, W (sacrUiee), Uthta ?S'f (ador¬ 
ation), Satrayanara (feeding hermits and the poor), iVlau- 

nam ’fW'I. (silence), Andsakayanain, *ldr5T1d^d (fasting), and Arany- 
yanauj 'going'to live in a foresti. (Citandogyu Upanisliad, 

Chapters, Section 5.) The risUis considered the preservation of 
chastity not only conducive to tlic pupil’s physical but also to his 
mental and moral well-being. 

The student was to live upon wtiatever he could get ivy beg¬ 
ging. He was to place all be gob before his preceptor and to 
eat only what the latter gave him. lie was most strictly eo,joined 
not to think of women and to keep his vow of chastity inviolate, to 
perforin his ablutions and prayers at the prescribed hoUi’S, to be 
diligent in study, and to receive instruction only when tlu^ teacher 
was willing to impart it. 11c wa.s to resjmet hii Icachor us his god, 
U) look upon him as the very iii'iiig'o ol IJralnn, aud it is ileiJared 
that it is only the man with a teacher wiio kiio'w.s (iVeh;iry avdn 
purosho Vhida ((.'/u(.inlu'y//'( L’p., VI, 1' i), and 

that knowledge acquired otiierwisc is theft of knowledge. VIdya 
(knowledge) is, moreover, represented as tolling the Brdhiuana to 
impart her only to one who is qualilie.1 so that she may be jjoworful 

There were life-long students also in ancient India, who never 
left their teacher’s home and dutifully attended them till the dis¬ 
solution of their bodies, otherwise the ordinary practice was to 
leave on the completion of the jieriod of studentship. 

The two great features of the student’s life in ancient India, vU., 
his rigid observance of chastity and residence 
Life of a modern in his preceptor’s house, arc, however, now 
Hindu Siudeat- cither unknown among, or cannot be observed, 
by the msijority of present Rindu studeDt^.. The 
ceremony i-. also umre a. forniul lli.in a living iJistitutiou. 
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The student does not generally leave his family to go and live in his 
preceptor’s home as soon as he receives the sacred thres.d, nor does 
he study under the person who invests him with it. His round of 
mendicancy is now over in a few seconds and his mantle, staff and 
girdle are worn only to be discarded. His return home (Samivar- 
tan) takes place the very moment he is invested with the thread. 
No relation is established between him and the person who invests 
him with the thread, and he is at liberty to seek instruction wher¬ 
ever he can find it. Sanskrit has, however, still great hold upon 
the people of Jndia, and many Hindus even now study it for years 
even though they know it does not at all pay them to do so, At the 
chief centres of learning, like Benares and Navadipa in Bengal, 
Br&hmana and other students still Hock from all parts of the country. 
In the former, besides an old Sanskrit College maintained by the 
Government, there are several indigenous Sanskrit Colleges sup¬ 
ported by the rich, besides many small schools and patfislialas 
where Pandits teach their pupils like the rishis of old days. Tbs 
same is the case with many of the Sanyasis who look upon impart¬ 
ing instruction to others as a part of their duty in life. In Nava¬ 
dipa also students are regularly taught and there, as well as in 
Benares, those who are unable to maintain themselves either re¬ 
ceive their daily meals at the various aiimkshetms (feeding-houses) 
established by the rich and the public-spirited, or in some oases 
from their teachers thmeselves, who earn money at Saradhas and 
other occasions for their own as well as their pupils’ mainten¬ 
ance. In some of these Kslietras as many as 500 students and sany¬ 
asis are fed during the day, and in this way the study of Sanskrit 
which, but for its modern revival among the educated classes, 
would have greatly declined, is being kept up by the Brahmanas. 
In Haradwar and Hrishikesha also some of the Sanyasis have 
regular establishments for the study of Saaskrir, employing a 
staff of teachers for the purpose. Instruction in such institutions 
is not only freely given, but the pupils are fed and lodged in the 
school The Brdhmana or the Sanyas! of to-day, whatever be the 
extent of his learning, has thus still some of the spirit of his an¬ 
cestors left in him in imparting instruction as a part of his duty, 
the pupil sharing in many respects the comforts of life of his mas¬ 
ter, as well as cheerfully undergoing the discomforts he suffers. 
Service is not exacted from pupils in the same way as It was in 
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old limes. They are not (.old to tend their preoeptof's nows whet 
grazing, nor do other menial work for him, but ioTe and obedlenci 
are demanded and wiJlingly given. 

Among the cia.'^ses who have received the advantages of a 
western culture, a Hindu revival and a greater impetus towards 
the study of Sanskrit, are also most noticeable. Parents and 
children are now-a-days showing greater eagerness to study theii 
ancient classic than their Immediate predecessors did, and a move, 
meiit in favour of education in schools and colleges combining th( 
scientific training of the West with the religious and philosophic 
training of the East, is coming into prominence. Tlie Hindu’s spirit 
of religious inquiry has been roused and the day is probably not 
distant when Sanskrit will not be the dead but the living language 
of the people of In Ha, All throughout the country men of wealth 
and position are liberally endowing or founding institutions for 
the promotion of Sanskrit learning, and instead of tho ancient 
system of teaching being altogether discarded, there is also a move¬ 
ment towards reviving it in some places by the resuscitation of the 
tol and the ffurukula system of education, and in others by com¬ 
bining a knowledge of the literature and philosophy of the East with 
a knowledge of the literature and philosophy oi the West. How 
far it will produce the type of scholars the country requires, time 
alone will show. But that a revival of Sanskrit learning will 
do good is undoubted. The merits of the old system were Its 
(1) cheapness, (2) inculcation of habits of reverence and love on 
the part of the pupil, and love and strong interest in the welfare 
ofthe pupil on the part of the teacher, and (3) the general absence 
of all pernicious effect on the health of the student. The system, 
though poor in average, was yet more successful in giving the 
world a greater number of devoted scholars than our present school 
and college system. 

On the other hand, the present system of education is not only 
highly injurious to the healths and physiques 
ReSuHs of the of the majority of our students, but also fails 
present system to encourage original research and comprehen- 
of edncation. siveness of thought, it incapacitates most of 
them from serious intellectual pursuit and makes 
them irreligious, devoid of respect for age and authority, courage 
of conviction, besides giving rise to a spirit of unhealthy pessim- 
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ism and despondency of spirit- with little or no disposition to look 
beyond present vvanijs. The number of ediioated men, dying even 
before the age of oO, is fast increasiug amongst ns and physical 
degeneration of the race is threatening the Hindus in the near 
future. Educated Hindus show little or no disposition to work 
among or sympathi.'.e v.uth their loss e«lu<;aled countrymen and are 
nnfortiinateJy coming to form a class along- with the many other 
castes and classes now found in fudia- The cost of a University 
education already telhs hardly upon the Indian parent. It is 
now more than a thousand rupees for an ordinary B.A. degree. 
Under the ne-iv rules it promises to be much more. Twenty-five 
years ago, after paying for his eduoatioii, a lad of parts brought a 
clear saving of between dOO and 400 rupees to his family. In Eng¬ 
land the cost of a University degree is about .£4-?8-10, and if the 
student gets a scholarship of elll-5 a year, it is only dllJS-lO., On the 
other hand, the prospects of the Indian B. are not more than 
Rs. 30 or 40 a miiiith to start with, while tho English graduate starts 
with about ten times as much. It may therefore be doubted if the 
present system of e-iucation is suited to the present needs of the 
country, and the general opinion i.s that, unlss.s it is made loss rigid, 
less costly and more suited to the inodorn regairemeDts of the 
community, it is not likely fo lead to better results. The present 
tendency seems to bo to make University educatioa both costly 
and difficult of attainment, not only for a man of ordinary, but 
for one of good mantis also. This, I am afraid, is no remedy for 
the evil 

The question of religious education of our youth is even 
more important than secular education. The matter was brought 
before trie Universities Commission who did not, however, see 
their way towards making any specific recoinmendation on the 
subject. In my evidence before the Commission I said:—“ It 
is not so much the reading of moral text-books as of acquir¬ 
ing the truths of religion and moraiity through intimate per. 
son ill contact with a teacher, that ought to be our aim in correct¬ 
ing the present irreligious tendencies of our students. For this 
purpose not only the intellectual capacity, but the character and 
religious tendencies of the teaclmr cannot be too carefully scrutinized 
before he is employed in a school or college. Our students are 
taught morality and nrincipies of universal religion in the class 
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room through books whioli are prescribed by the TTniversity, bat 
the impression left upon their minds is not lasting, because they sel¬ 
dom find their teachsi’inaking any approach to what he teaches. The 
simplest book taught by a teacher, who is himself in earnest, will do 
more than the loftiest philosophy laugbtby one who thinks his work 
in the school or college to be ovei- after he has Icctun d to his 
students from a certain text-book for a certain number of hours. 
It was different in the old Hindu times where the teacher was 
generally a living esamnlo of what he taught. Wo may hare 
degree.s in comparative religion for those who seek for them, but 
to make the majority of our students good and virtuous and love and 
practise religious truth, we mnat try to present it to them through 
living examples. Books on morality and religion cannot be dispens¬ 
ed with, but we must not lose sight of the lact that all success in the 
direction of a moral and spiritual life comes more from the person¬ 
al intluenau of the teacher than of the books he teaches, I would 
therefore suggest (1) that adequate provision be made for religions 
education in all colleges and schools by calling upon the leaders 
of the respective communities of which theii- students are generally 
composed, to lind funds for the same; (2) appoint the ijest mmi 
available for iniparting religious education : dS) make over its 
supervision to the college uutboriiies ; and (4) t.ako i are that 
religious controversies arc not :illowc(l. T need not hci-R parti¬ 
cularize books which will be usel'ul as religions K^Nt-books 
though for Hindu students. Books, liice the Bliagwat Gita noth 
certain portions left out and the te.vt-books of Hinduism which 
are being published by the Central Hindu College, lienares, 
and for all students books like Kmerson's Hssays, may bo 
suggested. 

For Hindu stuuents I would, moreover, have periodical lectures 
on such portions of the Vedas, Institutes of Manu, the great Hindu 
Epics, and the various systems of Hindu philosophy as are free 
from controversial matter. In all Tlindu Boarding-houses I would 
also have all students perform their prayers at prescribed hours with 
some resident teacher or professor of the same faith, I would also 
have inquiry into religious truth by college authorities encourag¬ 
ing lectures on religion by eminent preacher.s or teachers who 
happen to be passing through tlte place and who agree i.o give 
them without attacking other religions. must, however, confes® 
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that Hindu parents show littJe i’e{,'ard for the religious education of 
their boys at home, and they shall have to act more earnestly In this 
direction if they wish to turn the current of thought the right way.'* 

The Indian parent sees the defects of the present system, and 
yet he has no option but to educate his children according to it, 
and I think he has a right to expect the same modifications in it as 
have been made in other progressive countries. The future of the 
educated youth of ihe country does not seem to be very bright or 
promising. 

After reading one, two, three or all the four Vedas, tho student 
in ancient India left his preceptor, but not be- 
[i) Satnavarian. fore making him a present (guru dakshinaj, 
not as a fee, for learning was never sold in 
this country, but as a mark of re.spect. The parting advice of the 
teacher to the pupil, as given in one of the Upanishads, may well 
be imitated by modern teachers also. 3ays the Guru : “ Speak 
the truth. Practise dhanna. Get there be no neglect of daily read¬ 
ing the Scripture. Having bi’ought welcome, wealth to thy teacher, 
do not cut off the line of ofT-spring. Do not neglect truth. Do 
not neglect duty. Do not neglect prudence. Do not neglect pros¬ 
perity. Let there be no neglect of thy duties towards the gods and 
the forefathers. Let thy mother be a god unto thee. Let thy father 
be a god unto thee Let thy teacher be a god unto the. Let thy 
guest be a god unto thee. All acts which are unblameable ought to 
be done, no others. All our praiseworthy doings ought only to be 
followed by thee, no others. Brflhmanas who are better than us 
ought to be provided with a seat. What is to be given should be 
given with faith, not without faith, with prudence, with modesty, 
with fear and with affection, if thou hast doubt regarding any 
act or course of conduct, act as BrAhmanas of meek and sober 
iudgment do in thy neighbourhood ” (Taltreya Upanishad, 1—Jl.) 
Love of iiareDts was alivays recognised as a most sacred duty in 
India, and we read in the beautiful story of the good fowler in the 
Mahfl^bhdrata that, after imparting a knowledge of Brfi,hm to a 
young Bralimana, lie told him in reply to his question as to who 
were his gods, that his aged father and mother were his gods. 
“These,” says the fowler, "are my gods. What is due unto the 
gods I do to them, And 0 BrAhmana the parents, the sacred fires, 
the atma (self), the preceptor, these five are worthy of the highest 
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respect from a person who wishes for prosperity. By serving- them 
one acquires every prosperity, and it is the eternal duty of all 
householders." (Vana Parva, Chapter ■2]4| verses 19 and 28.) 
Nothing can also be more touching than the story of Uania living 
in exile for fourteen years and refusing the crown offered by his 
brother Bharata, simply to carry out his father's commands, or 
Yudhlshthira’s four brother.s following him dutifully through good 
and evil fortune, How vastly different it Is now-a-days uhcn nei¬ 
ther parents and teachers are respected, nor often deserve: the re¬ 
spect of the younger general ion, nor do the latter citencaliKCthe 
importance of their duties to others. 

This brings us to the institution of marriage and the life Of the 
householder. The Sastras declare every Aryan 
Marriage, to bo a debtor to the rishis, the gods and the 
ancestors, and that he should discharge the 
first obligation by observing Urahmacharya and studying the 
Vedas, the second by performing saorilices, and the third by 
marrying and begetting children. After having discbai-ged the 
first by living as a student with his preceptor, he sSioiild enter 
family life in order to discharge the other tivo. “A son." says 
Baudhiiyana, "secures these worlds, a grandson bliss, and a great- 
grandson a seat even above the highest heavens. By begetting a 
virtuous son one saves himself as well as his seven preceding and 
seven following generations. One should therefore beget children 
on a chaste wife, of his own caste, married according to rites, pos¬ 
sessed of all good qualities, devoted to none but himself, handsome 
in appearance, young and healthy, having brothers and not be¬ 
longing to his own ‘j'jim, and born in an ai'nfia family. Tiie 
Vedic laws of marriage introduce us to a state of society where 
men and women acted as free agents in matrimonial matters and 
where women were treated not as inferiors but as equal to men. 
" How many a maid is pleasing to the suitor who would marry her 
for her riches, if tlie girl l?e both good and fair of feattre, siio 
tiada by her own worth a friend among the jieople.’’ fUig Veda, 
X. 27-12.) Early marriages were never common in ancient India, 
On the contrary, selection was the rule. The Story of the marriage 
of Suryti (Surj’s daughter), moreover, shows that both husbands 
and wives oi that period fully realised Ifau importance of (ho mar¬ 
riage sacrament. At the marriage ceremony the husband told th 
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wife : “I take t!iy hand in mine for happy fortune, that thou may- 
est reach with me, thy husband, old age. 'J'he gods Bhaga, Arya- 
man, Sawita and Purandhi have given thee to me for my houae- 
hold’s mistress. O Pushan, send her on most auspicious, who shalj 
be the sharer of my pleasures and shall twine her loving arms 
around rae and welo ime my love and embraces ” As soon s.s the 
woman reached her husband’s home, the latter offered a sacrifice 
to the fire, and the brida) pair were addressed as follows : “Bo yq 
not parted, dwell yo here, reach the full term of human life with 
sons and grandsons, rejoice, sport and {day in your own house¬ 
hold.” The husband also prayed : “ May Prajapati give us child¬ 
ren, may Aryaman adorn us till old ago comes near, auspiciously 
do thou enter thy husband’s Itoiisc, bringing blessings to his bipeds 
and quadrupeds. Be nob evil-eyed nor slayer of tby husband, 
bring welfare to his cattle, be radiant and gentle-hearted. Love 

the gods, bring forth heroes.O bounteous Tiidra., make this 

bride blessed ir her sons and grandsons. Vouchsafe to her ten 
sons and make her husband the eleventh man. Over thy husband’s 
father and mother, over his sisters and brothers, be thou the queen 
of his household. May t’le universal god.s, the waters Join our 
hearts. May Matriswa, the Uhatrf and the Sarswati bind us to¬ 
gether.” (Big Veda, X, 3.1, 30, 37 and 4'J to 47 ) 

In the period that followed there were also no early marriages. 

In the Smriti period the ages were 30 and ‘ii 
Causes of early for males and not loss than 13 for females, 
marriage iu India, though it was deola-'ed by iVianu (IX—94 and8») 
and its results. that a girl may remain a maid all her life ra¬ 
ther than be given to an unsuitable person 
Susrvita, the well known Hindu work on medicine, laid down the 
rule that “ a woman below the age of 1(1 who conceives from a 
man below 25, either miscarries, or if the child is born it does not 
live long, or if it lives long, its vital parts become weak. Let no 
one tharafora lay tlie seed in an immature giid,” In practice 
the rule was to marry after the period of Samavartan was over for 
males, and foU famales after they had attained puberty ; and the 
stories of SwayaravSyas of daughters of kings, showthat girls mar¬ 
ried at an age when th^y could Judge of the result of feats of arms 
or of the wealth and prowess of their suitors. The way in which 
Sita, Savilri, Oamayanti and Draiipadi chose their huabands, 
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shared their misfortunes, resisted temptation, or even saved tlioir 
husbands from death, as in the case of Savitri, shows that early 
marriage could not have been the rule either in the earlier Smriti 
or the epic periods. Tt is only in later Smritis, like Parasara, 
that the rule regarding early marriage is largely met 'vith; and 
the verse of Parasara that a girl is a Gouri at 8, a Rohini at 9 
and a maiden at 10 which is now quoted in support of eai ly mar¬ 
riage, finds no corroboration in the writers of the earlier Smriti 
period. If girls in ancient India had developed so early as these 
ages seem to indicate, they would not have produced the strong 
and healthy Aryans they did in those days. Both men and women 
were careful in observing their Brahmacbarya for a proper 
period and entered the Grihasta Asraina flife of a householder) 
only when they were fully capable of doing so. Hu.sbands and 
wives used to dine together, sit on the same seats and drive in the 
same carriages always, and not merely on occasions of marriage. 
There were no costly ceremonies attending marriages, nor were 
large dowers demanded from fathers of girls, nor were tlie latter 
sold, nor had fathers of girls to beg or borrow to .find a 
bridegroom for them, but gave lands, cows, slaves, dresses, bulta- 
loes, gold, jewels, horses and other things to the best of their 
means. 

When the present custom of child and early marriages came 
in full force, cannot be historically known, though the popular 
belief seems to be that it arose in tlic Mahomedau times 
when abduction of girls with desirable features was common. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Gait, Superintendent of Census for Bengal, it is 
largely due to (1) the practice of hypergamy, (2) to the e'iigencies 
of the caste-system and the necessity of providing for a girl before 
she could indulge in fancies of her own, and so perhaps bi'ing so¬ 
cial ruin upon her family, (3) to the survival of a practice neces¬ 
sary in the oldest type of society where an unmarried woman was 
exposed to a double evil, the stain of communism with lier own 
and the risk of forcible abduction into another. (Pape 25f> of 
Bengal Census Report for 1901.) The last of these causes does not 
now operate towards inducing early marriage, and the only con¬ 
siderations that influence the age of marriage, are the smallness of 
the circle of choice both for brides and bifidegrooms, duo to the 
.smallness of the caste to which the parties belong', and the popular 
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sentiment that it is safer and more respectable to marry a girl 
as early as possible, and lastly, to the deep hold which Parasara’s 
text quoted above has upon the popular mind. On the other hand, 
where the cost of obtaining a wife or husband is comparatively great 
as it is in some of the castes, the number of old maids and bachelors 
is large, in spite of Sastric tests and sentiment. For instance, 
among the Kulin Brahmins of Bengal, when the father has not the 
means of complying with tlie c-xtortionate demands of bridegrooms 
of a higher class and cannot marry the girl to a bridegroom of 
the lower one, she remains an old maid, it is also not uncom¬ 
mon for one man to marry several daughters of a family, or for two 
families to exchange wives and husbands, irrespective of age and 
Sastrio texts. The law of supply and demand operates in the 
marriage as it does in the other markets of India. In parts of the 
country, especially Bengal in the name of .Z'ait, are extorted 
large sums of money from fathers of brides by bridegrooms, 
and University degrees now have a less value in Government 
service or the professions tliau in the maiulagc market. An 
M.A, commands a good price both among Brahmins and ITayas- 
thas of Bengal. Among Kulins as much as Rs. .1,000 is paid for an 
M.A. bridegroom. Among other sects of Brahmins, as much as 
Rs. 1,000 is paid. Among the Maithal Hrahmins of Behar the rule 
of payment is, that the party who is of the inferior caste, whether of 
the bride or the bridegroom, pays the other party Rs, 35, In the 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab it is somewhat different, 
and the bridegroom only receives presents suited to the means of 
the bride’s father, though the latter usually oversteps them and 
runs into debt in order to make a show of respectability and stand 
well with his brethren in the caste. Among some of the Brahmins, 
for instance, the Kanykubjas, large sums of moneys are extorted by 
fathers of bridegrooms. Among some of the Kshatriya tribes mar- 
riageexpenses also lead to female infanticide. The cost of a marri¬ 
age is almost everywhere i-uinous and loaves a family embarrassed 
for many years, and elforts made to reduce such expenses by vari¬ 
ous social reform associations in the country have only been very 
partially successful. The worst olteuders in this respect are the 
highest classes who get mad on the occasion and indulge in most 
absurd and meaningless displays of wealth. One won Id, for instance, 
put up hunt!is or currency notes of small values or coiiper and 



brags vessels upon ii'amcs of bamboos which are carrieii before 
the bridal procession, to be plundered by tlie poor and other haup - 
ers-on when the party readies tlie liride’s house Another’ would 
feast thousands of people of all the villages around. A thii d would 
throw large sums of money, when bringing the bride home. Among 
Rajputs the Walter flitkarni Sabha has been doing its best to 
atop it. The Vaishya Maha Sabha and other reform bedies are 
doing the same. But, aa a rule, every Hindu spends more on occa¬ 
sions of marriage than he ought, and often involves himself in 
serious trouble. One of the causes for this extravagance in niarriage 
expenses is the custom of ohild marriagc. In cases where the par¬ 
ties are not children, such extravagance is not common. Stop cliild- 
marriago and you achieve t!ie throo-f(<ld result of conserving the 
energy of the nation, saving its youth, and preventing ivaste of 
money, forwardlug the education of the race aud malting it better 
fitted for the struggle of modern life. The figures of the last censu.s 
showlhatamong Hindus out of every 1,000, zS males audlOfeinales 
are married before the age of ten, !< and 10 before the age of .and 
100 and 408 between 10 and lx Between if> and t'O fimr-fifths 
of the girls are married. Among i\falioiTiedans only 7 per cent, 
against Id per cent, of tlie Hindu girls marry before the age of 10 
and only .TJ per cent, again-st 41 of the flindus between 15 aud 
20. Among Hindus one woman out of 15 Is a widow, and one nut of 
every l,0i.)0 between the age of 1 and .5, 10 before the age of 10 and 
2'J between t>ie age of 10 and 15 are widows Among MahomedaoB 
the number of child-widows is much smaller, and they have 
always the liberty to re-marr,y which HindiLs liave not. 

The question is, how should .vi;ch a state of things be put a 
stop to z The Government has made 't penal 
Reform in the for a man to have intercourse with his wife be- 
Marriage System, fore the age of 12. But infant marriage is not 
less rampant. The Arya and the Brahmo Sain- 
ajes which have abslishod it, represent a very small section of the 
community, while the efforts of the Indian Soei.al Conference iu 
the same direction have borne but iinlireot fruit. A number of 
caste associations have, however, lately sprung up in the country 
and are steadily working in this direction, each according to its 
needs, and their eflfort.3 promise better success in the near future. 

As an instance I may mention the Vaishya Maha Sabha of 
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which I have been acting as General Secretary for the last ten 
years. Hrovcntion of early marriages is a prominent part of our 
programme, and we have tried to convince our community not only 
by arguments drawn from reason, hut also by appeal to authority 
of the Sastras from the months of their most honoured and recog¬ 
nized exponents. Our success has not yet been great, but we find 
a steadily growing puidic opinion in our favour and the number 
of child-marriages gradually becoming less every year, and those 
who do not indulge in them are no longer looked upon with the same 
disfavour as before. Little argument is now necessary to convince 
the orthodox of the necessity of postponing the marriage of boys 
till the age of 1.5 or 16. In the matter of girls, we have more 
difficulty and have had to take the safest age for marriage at 12 and 
consummation of marriage about two years later, and the publio 
are gradually falling in with our views. There is now not the same 
opposition as there vvas ten years ago, and those who oppose us 
and adhere to the old rule of 8, 9 or 10 for girls, are beginning to be 
looked upon with disfavour. 

Hypergamy or marrying above the caste or sub-caste, though 
at one time it may have given rise to early marriages, is not now 
a cause of such marriages, at least in Upper India. The want of 
suitable husbands for girls operates as a more powerful cause, 
and parents who would otherwise postpone the marriage of their 
daughters have to give them in marriage as soon as a suitable 
husband is available, ft is absurd to think that, for many long 
years to come, marriages in India could be made by mutual selec¬ 
tion or unrestricted courtship. Whatever it may have been in the 
India of the past, the present condition of Hindu society, time-ho¬ 
nored traditions, the influence of religion and ihe general distrust of 
man towards woman, all stand in the way of ideas of love and court¬ 
ship of Europe coming to be fashionable in India. Perhaps in Eu¬ 
rope also, the system is not an unraixed blessing. In India Hindu so¬ 
ciety requires to advance morally and intellectually much further 
than it has done, before it can change Its present system for what 
it was in the Vodio period. All that it can at once do to put a 
stop to early marriages is to broaden the basis of selection in the 
manner pointed out above. Legislation has been attempted in this 
direction by two of the Hindu states in Southern and Western 
India. In Mysore they have made marriage of girls below eight tc 



he penal, la Baroda mari’iago of boys below !fi and of gifls below 
12 has been made penal. These states arc, however, Hi) dn slates 
legislating for Hindu subjects, and yet the Baroda Act is -till is the 
subject of much adverse comment both there as well ,i.s outside. 
1 happened to be there some time ago and addiessed ;; crowded 
audience on the question of social reform and am glad to lindtlui.t 
my suggestion as to age has been accepted hy the Baroda au¬ 
thorities. But how far the people will co-operate in car rying out 
the law, remains to be seen. In British India Icgislatii.a in this 
direction is out of queatiot], and the solution of the que-tion must 
be left to the people themselves, according to their own linos, and 
for that the outlook is not quite hopeless. 

As I have pointed but more than once those sections of a caste 
which interdine should also intermarry and rice cmd, and that 
if the efforts of social refoiunoi'S were directed towards this, they 
will be more successful than b.y trying to actiieve the mure ambi¬ 
tious Ideals of intermarriage between various castes in Inriia. Even 
this will not be easy of achievement and tlie number of sei tions and 
sub-sections of a caste with their |iotty jealousies and idims of pre¬ 
cedence and social superiority, shall always bo found uough to 
drive the reformer to despair. Speaking from e.xperience i.>f my own 
community, the Vaiahyas, the only result of ten years’ <',)ntInuous 
effort has been to widen the circle of clioice of husbands and wives 
hy bringing people from various parts of the country together and 
thus saving them from the necessity of both chlld-ma> riage and 
extravagance in marriages necessitated by unions made lo< ally. The 
different sections of the Vaish.yas which are only due to locality, 
such as Agarwalas and Churuwals, are beginning to intermarry. 
The Jains and the Vaishnavas also intermarry. But inte,'marriage 
among sub-sections other than local is not yet common, though if 
steady efforts continue to be made, something more tangible may 
result in future. 

The argument per imitra based upon the number of happy 
homes met with among the Hindus, the chastity and d( votion of 
our women and our young men lieing less likely to be 'ed astray 
by than without early marriages, loses sight of the fact that 
the poor wife, however chaste, brings forth sickly children and is 
often a life-long invalid and the husband scarcely ah c to with¬ 
stand. the pressure of modern life. In ancient India wJicrc early 
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marriages were not common, the woman was as I’haste as, and 
brought forth healthier children than now, and the man though 
as devoted to his wife, was able to withstand the wear and tear 
of life better than now. 

The position of the Hindu widow is very peenliar, and her lot, 
if she happens to be a child or a girl-widow, 
The Hindu llfidew. one of life-long misery. Exposed to all 
sorts of temptations, constantly suspected 
and watched by even her nearest and dearest relations, not allowed 
to re-marry, bound by custom to a life of asceticism, her miseries 
have always excited the sympathy of the reformer and the patriot. 
The presence of even one child or girl-widow in a family is suffi¬ 
cient to cast a gloom over every festivity, and people curse the day 
when sl'.e was born. And yet so strong is the force of custom, so 
powerful the influence of tradition, that the majority of these 
Hindu widows accept their lot with patience and devote themselves 
to a life of self-denial with cheerful resignation, and instances where 
they go w'rong are not so common as might have been expected. 
The same custom which prohibits their re-marriage, also comes to 
their rescue in another way, in making their husbands and their own 
relations provide immediately after the death of their husbands 
by voluntary contribution a fund for their private use. The 
male and female members of their families, though they watch 
them, also do tholr utmost to make their lot as bearable as 
they can. If a widow'happens to be the mother of a family, she 
at once becomes the matron of the family and her authority 
in matters relating to it is supreme. In many cases she is 
its guardian angel ministering to the sick, and sympathiz¬ 
ing with the fortunate. And yet it is a cruel custom which 
prohibits the re-marriage of at least such of the widows 
who have lost their husbands before they reached the age 
of puberty, and in wbose case it is a misnomer to say that 
they were married in any, even in the later Sastric, sense of the 
term. We have here one widow for every six women against 
one in thirteen in England. Amongst Hindus, one girl between the 
age of 1 and 5, (1 between the ages of 5 and 10 and 21 between 10 
and 16 are widows. That .such a large number of child and girl- 
widows can never contribute to the well-being cf a community 
is beyond question. It is, moreover, common knowledge that 
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not only crimes ol infanticide and fratricide, but also a largo 
proportion of the prostitutes of onr large towns are the re- ults of 
the prohibition of widow re-tnarriage. The question has been 
exercising public attention for the last lifty years- The first 
practical protest recorded against it was by the late fshwar- hunder 
Vidyasagar, whose untiring elTorts in this direction resulted in the 
passing-of a law legalizing the re-marriage of Hindu widows in 
the shape of Act 15 Of 1856. Since then elTorts have been made in 
various parts of India, especially in the Bombay Presidency, to 
popularise the custom. But orthodoxy defies the rcfonicr and 
the law', and the only result of these efforts have been twenty-ono 
widow marriages in 48 years. In Bengal, with the exception of the 
Brahmos, orthodox Hindus still look upon the re-mari-iage of 
widows with strong disfavour, although the number of widowed 
females there is the largest of any in India. In Upper India the 
Arya Satnaj and one or two other reform associations are in favour 
of widow marriage, and a few marriuges have latelv been cclobraU 
cd among the Jains and the Agarwala Vaishyas of Meerut and 
Muzuffernaggar. But popular feeling is still strongly against 
it, and it will take some time before the higher castes, the twice- 
born, reccignize it even with the same grace as they have done the 
raising of the marriageable age of girLs. The reformers are 
looked down upon by the rest of the community, and any as¬ 
sociation w'hich sets this programme before it, at once a lienates 
orthodox syrapatliy from it. To minimize the evil, the raising 
of the marriageable age of girls on the one hand, and dist-ourage- 
ment of unequal marriages on the other, are therefore iho only 
possible means of reducing the number of child and girl vvidows, 
and many of the reform associations have adopted these 

as their nest best course. The number of girls who are 

left widows before the age c.f IS will lie sensibly led-uced, 
if not altogether disappear, if the age of marriage were ii.\ed at 
IS, as has been done in some parts of the country. On the 
other hand, the number oI girl-widows between 10 or 15 
is most high in the case of tho.se wlio marry them at or 
after the age of 40. Such marriages are often made for money, 
and husbands pay large sums to fathers of girls for them. 

They are looked down upon by the people and the Vaishya Maha 

Sahha an ' other sabliaa have steadily denounced this prat’aco and 
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the public sympathize with them so far. If, therefore, we atop 
such unequal marriages, we reduce the number of girl-widows be- 
tvreen 10 and 15. In cases where the ages of the husband 
and the wife are equal, the husband generally outlives the 
wife, or if the wife survives the husband, she dues so at 
a time of life wdien she would not care to rc-marrry any more 
in India than anywhere else. It is only in the case of hoys who 
have not overcome even the disea.ses incidental to childhood, that 
their marriage with girls of equal or younger age, brings widow¬ 
hood on the latter and for that 18 as the marriageable age, for boys 
would minimize the evil. The prejudice against widow-marriage 
is not due to any fear of glut in the marriage market, or leading 
to any undesirable competition between maidens and widows for 
husbands, nor to any desire to ciroumsoribe a widow’s rights, 
but simply to tradition which associates such re-marriage with 
social degradation and brings the caste to the level of the lower 
castes among whom it prevails. So strong is this feeling that it 
prompts those of the lower castes who cl aim to advance high 
Lq the social scale, to coirimeiice doing so by stopping widow 
ro-marriage. It Is seen in the case of Mahomedans also. Among 
them, in spite of their being no religious prohibition of widow 
re-marrlag'o, widows of the higher classes do not re marry because 
of the social degradation attaching to a custom which is in vogue 
among the lower classes only. The advocates of widow marriage 
have thus a hard light to conquer before they can make it popular 
among the people, 

Ill.—THE LIFE OF THE HINDUS IN 
ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 

Laws of Health,— We have seen that the Aryans of ancient 
India were a strong, healthy and active people, full of life and 
vigor, who not only prayed for i long-lived progeny, but took 
practical stops to ensure longevity both for themselves and tholr 
children. If they wished to live for a 100 years, which they consid¬ 
ered to ba the full duration of man’s life upon earth, they also 
took the necessary precautions to secure It. They looked upon 
man not so much from outside as from inside, and made the 
spiritual, the moral and the mental in him rule the physical. 
Health was tHuisidered to be the parity of correlation between the 



inner and the outer man, the old rule ol utci'wi.s saui lu coi j‘Orc .vci!.t‘, 
and disease was the absence or the excess or disparity ol aucli 
correlation between the time, tin-, mind iind tlie objecis of tiie 
senses. They looked upon botli the mind and the bod t as tlie 
seats ol health and disease, and tried to seouro not only .,bo jiro- 
per correlation of all the various humours of man s body but also 
peace of mind. Like the ruler ol his town or llio drive-' of Iris 
oart, man was enjoined always to be careful ol bis body, 
his daily life with reference to the seasons of the year, 'i’he year 
was divided into six seasons. - tlic Sisira, corresponding i o .Magiia 
and Phalguna, the Vaaanta to Chiitra and Vaisiikh. tiie (irishiv.a 
to Jaistha and Asarh, the \'ii.r3ha to Sruvdna and Bhr. lrapadio 
the iSarada to Aswin and Kii/rtika, and Uk-; Jleiiianta Marg- 
sliii'sh.a and Pausha. The first three were the seariotis "1 taking 
(adiina) and the last three of giving < fwHd. In the for 

mer, ■when the sun was in the northern solstice, a mod-^ of Jife 
dilferont to that which it was in the southern sol.stice was lu escrlbed. 
In the latter portion of the taking anil the lirst ot the giving 
period, viz., in summer and the raiu.s, ibo body was con- doreil ),o 
be weaker than in the intermediate periods, the darada and tlio 
Vasanta, when it was neither weak nor strong, while .In ilio Jast 
portion of the llemanta and the iirst portion of the Sisira, it was 
the strongest. V'arious kinds ol nesh-moa,;, and milk ami its pre¬ 
parations, rubbing the body with oils -lOF di vers descri itioii, e\- 
posnre to tlie sun and keeping warm were rcjcommenili'- lor i-lie 
iieinanta and the Sisii-a sea.sons. wliilc in the latter cxpii-j-.ivo and 
all kinds of pungent and bitter tilings were to be uvoide . In the 
Vasanta season use of purgatives aud unguents and c-Ji iiiing t.hc 
body with cool and fragrant water, light food and tight drinks, as 
as well as athletic sports, were recoruraended. In the Ci’ishma 
.season, when the body beeomes weak, avoidatu-e of a-li pliysical 
excesses and the use of cooling foods and drinks, and fin.' avoid¬ 
ance of all intoxinating liquors, in the Varsha season sour a.nd 
saline foods, cleanliness in dress, and in the S^aruda foods whieii 
check the bile and avoidance of exposure to ilie sun, wci'C recom¬ 
mended. Not only preservation of health hut also su bjugatiou 
ol the senses, was the primary object of the rishis i-f aneienl- 
India, and for this purpose the practices of the .good ai I the wise 
were, most strictly enjoined to be I'ollowcd. uvif onJ.v i' niat-ers 



spiritual but also iu matters physical. Wor.sliip of the y ods and the 
wise, the aged and the learned, sweetness of speech, reverence to 
guests, control of the senses, emulation and not jealousy of others’ 
virtues, strenuous exertion for one's good, cleverness and ability, 
above all righteousness of behaviour and hone.sty of purpose, were 
considered to be even more necessary to secure good health than 
regular purification of the body by baths, cleanliness, decency in 
dress, avoidance of impure persons and filthy places and bodily 
excesses. Man was declared to consist of eight sui cts or elemen s— 
the skin, the blood, the flesh, the fat, the bones, the marrow, the 
vital seed and the mind—and only he in whom all these existed in 
due proportion, was held to be the strongest and the healthiest man 
of bis time, capable of enduring fatigue and toil, possessed of 
confidence in himself, attentive to everything that required atten¬ 
tion, his body llrui, his tread well balanced, and bis voice deep 
and reverberating, possessed of happiness and power, free from 
symptoms of iJodUy or mental decay, not subject to sudden 
outbursts of temper, and blessed with a strong and healthy 
offspring. 

All the great rlshis and warriors of ancient India, like Vash- 
istha, V'yasa, liama, Lakhsman, Hanuman, 
Exemplified in Krishna, Bhishma, Arjuna, Bliima, Kama, &c., 
Hie lives of an- as described in the Mahabharata and the Rdimli- 
Cient Hindus. yana, were persons possessed of strength of 
both body and mind. Rama is described by 
Valmikl to be “tail and broad-shouldered, strong of limb, with a 
neck having tbe triple line of the conch shell, of massive jaw, 
broad chest, deep muscle, with arms extending to the thighs, pos¬ 
sessing a stately head, a stately brow and a .stately tread, limbs 
set in fair proportion, large eyes, shining smartly, as well versed 
In the Vedas and Vedangas as in the art of war, beloved by all, 
of lofty aims, ever suri'ounded by the good, equal to Vishnu in 
might, to the fire which destroys the world in anger, to the earth 
in forgiveness, to the god of virtue himself in truth.'- (Valmiki 
RamAyan I, I.) Krishna is described to be a per,son possessing 
a “delightful and lovely countenance, with eyes like the leaves of 
the lotus, .smooth cheeks, broad and brilliant forehead, nook like a 
conch, a broad chesfe a belly falling in graceful folds with a deep- 
seated navel, round anas reaching up to the thighs, firm and well- 
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liiiit Mii.a'hs fitid leys, a,Qil (vell-forincd feel and toe^.'" lie it: also 
mentionocl tn Ije as yreat. an adopt in the art of driving d I'hariul, 
as in looking after horses and on the field of battle, with showers 
of arrows falling and warriors pressing on all sides, he groomed 
the horses of Arjuna, while the latter not only pierced the earth 
with his shafts and brought out a jet of water for the horses to 
drink, but also made a hall of arrows for the Risbi Narada 
who happened to come there, and yet Krishna, suifling with tlie 
coolest assurance, as if he were amidst women and not on the field 
of battle, removed the pain and fatigue of the horses, plucked out 
their arrows, and bathed them properly {Mahilbhiiral i- Drona 
Parva, Chapters 09 and 100.) Poetical a.s this may seem, it has at 
lea.sb this basis of truth, that the best men of those times wore as 
strong in body as in mind. Tliis wa.s due to proper conservation 
of energy and never letting it to be wasted. Gobhila’s l ules for 
the Brahmachari, which I have quoted above, show how 
careful the risliis were in raaking their followiers strong and 
hardy. 

To keep body and mind in proper order, the bouseliolder was 
also enjoined lo ob.serve certain rules of life. 

The daily life of Be was to leave his bed at the Brahma iMuhurta 
the Hindu in an- about 4 a.m., when the sun was below he hori- 
cient limes San- '/.on, to think of dfictmui and arthii as to what 
dhya, its meaning was right and proper, and to rcmcmboi’ Vishnu, 
and object, He was then to answer his calls of nature and 

after washing and bathing, to say his morning 
prayers, the prcifa/i. SUhd/H/i-i, So obligatory was the lat¬ 

ter held to be, that the king was enjoined in the Mahiibharata 
(Anusasana Parva, Chapter 104, vi'r.so !9) to make Rnl.hvuanas, 
who did not perform it, lo do the work of Sudras, and it was said 
that the rislii.s attained to long life in consequence of the r regu¬ 
larity in performing it. Its object was to make man pray for the 
forgiveness of his sins, to acquire internal and c.xtcrna! purity, 
and to Irnow his relation to the universe and its maker and his 
goal as unity with Brahma The Rkshis declared that, if (M-operiy 
performed, Sandhya was alone conducive to the highest end of 
man. The sun they worshipped in it, was not the physical Sun in 
the heavens, but the Purusha within it, and the time and place of 
its tterfoT'inanr.e, r*,?.. morning and evening on the bank ol a river 
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oi' otlioi sGciLiiieii mjol, were eu.joiucil in order LO OJiaure oaliimess 
of mind anil connonLration Of thon<;-lit- 

[n jiray III Siuyu, A^ni, Matiyu (the god presiding over 
anger) and LMninyvipnl.i, tlie god pvesiiilng Over desire and hatred, 
for purilication of sins oommitted during the day and night 
“through mind, speenli, hands, feet, organs of generation or in 
any other manner,’' as well as in ottering “ all that was of evil 
as a sacrifice to the god of waters, the origin of immortality, the 
Truth, and the hiigiit. i c., ISrahm, who is the origin of the uni¬ 
verse and tree from evil.'" (Taitriya Aranyaka Prapathaka, 10 
Armvaka 14,) the performer recognized his sinful nature upon 
earth and wished to purify ail that was of evil in him before ap¬ 
proaching his Maker. Xn praying to the waters to give him the 
power of intellect, splendour and strength of eyes, to make him 
fit to receive that rasa (Brahtn) which is beneficial, or in address¬ 
ing them “ as t'ind mothers who ruako their children lit to receive 
the rasa ” (Paraorahm) and surrendering’ himself to them as the 
abode of Parabrahman, or in wishing for purification from sin 
“ just as one altlioted by heat i.s refreshed by taking shelter under 
a tree, or one who is impure by a Ijatb, or as ghee by passing 
througli cloth. '’ the worsliipper wished to wash himself clean in and 
out in order to be !;i lor rceciving the light of Hrahm. 

The object of the iiianluiiia mantra whieii is 

taken from Xtig Veda .\. 101, was also to make man recognize 
that Truth and Eternal kiaw wore the origin of the universe, that 
in the Maliapralaya, when all universe was merged into Brabme 
Brahm—Truth - alone e.\isled, that from it was produced night 
(matter in its unnutnifested condition), that from thought Of 
Brahman, kindled to its most, came waters in their causal form, 
that from it evolved Brahma, the maker of the world, in its 
manifested condition, that he created in due order tbo sun 
and the moon as in' the former kalpas, that he is the ordainer 
of the days arnj niglits, tlie year, the heavens, the earth, the 
regions of ttie ai.r and light. 

The Gayatri. with its seven Vy.'ibriti.s aud its Sirsha m.antr.a, 
W'as also enjoined to be recited, as le.ading the worshipper to 
the highest end of man. With his breath restoined, he meditated 
uponthe seven world.? or the.seveu abates of consciousness, Bhu (IJ:), 
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DbLUV.%h(?5^0i infiha t.'ipas (r|TO), S^iljiitn 

(flrir), the Gayatri and the Sitshn mantra’^ as indicating his identity 
with Hiahin. The seven V'yahi-il.is denoted thescvei) attrib jtes "t the 
Tteity as [’ure Being, all Knowledge, all Bliss, nil Power, Oniaipo- 
tence, all Energy, all Truth. The moaning of the Sliirsba SIT 

fS] is that the all-pervading, all light, all essence, all 
immortality is Brahman. The interpretation oi ilie Gayatri 
Mantra as given by Sayana is ; ‘'rjet us meditate as on our¬ 
selves, on the shining Oreator and All-Porvader, that Divine 
Light which destroys Avidyri, and its elt'eofcs. May that Sun 
enlighten our inteliig-encea,'' Sankarhs interpretation is the 
same : “ 1, the Pratyagatraan who am a mere witness of 

things seen by the Baddhi, meditate on my nature as that 
Brahman wbloli. is well known, which presides over everything, 
which is of the nature of the highest bliss, which is not the 
cause of sorrow, and which is of the nature of knowledge.’^ 
The literal meaning of the Gayatri, rm., ‘‘Let us meditate on 
that excellent glory of the Divine ViviUer, rnay He enlighlun our 
understandings," also points move towards the meditation upon 
the Purusha within the sun, than upon the latter'as we see il in the 
heavens. The ideal of all the lli.shis was to realize : " T uiii that 
Brahm which is designated by ilie w'ord .A urn, whose essence is ex¬ 
istence, intelligence and bliss, which is eternally free, all-pervad¬ 
ing, all-Uluming. and above alP' (S. C. Boso's " Daily Practice of 
the Hindus"); and the interpretations of Sayana and Sanl< ;ira are 
therefore in aecordiinee with the 7 >bilosopliy of the latter wliicb 
aimed at the realiKation of man's unity with Brahrii. 

His Syndhya over, the .Aryau dressed and worshipped :hc de¬ 
ities, tie took bis food twice a day, eating according to 
measure and taking notliing between meals. He did not, how¬ 
ever, take his f od before he bad olVered it to the gods, the rishis 
and the guests, and we read in the Gita : " The righteous who eat 
the remnant of sMcriOce are freed from all sins, those who cook for 
themselves alone, eat sin itself" (IIT-l.^i. Only such food as was 
not forbidden by the SiisUas was enjoined to be eaten, and abstin¬ 
ence from food on days of the new and full moon was enjoined. 
Before taking meals a little water used to he aipped and the mouth 
and the feet washed and the dress changed. Pood w.as to be t;i ken with 
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rcs)raiiK>d spoeili anil without censuring- ilic articles scricil. A 
reninantof food was always to be left for birds and reptiles. Two por- 
tion.s of the stomach were to bo filled with food and one with water 
leaving the fourth empty for passage of air. All evil habits, 
such as breaking clods of earth, tearing grass from under the 
feet, indulging in bodily or mental exertion in a state of fatigue, 
using improper seats or beds, riding vicious animals, climbing 
trees, laughing loud, making indecent or improper gestures, indul¬ 
gence in excessive sleep or in the pleasures of the palate, were em¬ 
phatically denounced. Adherence to truthfulness and a life of 
tranquillity and observance of a peaceful behaviour were enjoined- 
Avoidance of prying into others’ secrets, association with the un¬ 
righteous or the disloyal and neglect of wives or servants or friends, 
even though the latter were sinful, were prohibited. Subjugation of 
all evil propensities for alcoholic si iraulants, gambling, company of 
women of ill-fame and freedom from malice, were most strictly enjoin¬ 
ed, nut only in all the Suiritis and the epics, but in medical works 
also. Charaka’s dictum as to what is to be done, and what is to be 
avoided—is to “ serve the good, to avoid the bad, to observe Brah- 
macharya, fasts and iienunces, to acquire a knowledge of the Sas- 
tras and realize their meaning, to shun company and love solitude, 
to have a distaste for objects of the senses, to make e.xertion for 
securing release, to possess fortitude, to avoid undue e.-^ertion and 
burn all actions which have been done in the fire of knowledge, to 
have no egotism, to see danger in company, to concentrate the 
mind and the intellect, to examine truth and to realize it.” All 
these are declared by that ancient rishi to lead to that purification 
of the memory which secures permanent bliss. 

” The man who is devoted to chastity, avoids wine and sexual 
indulgence, causes no pain to any one, does not tiro himself out 
by exertion, is of a peaceful disposition, speaks sweet words, is 
devoted to duty, is pure in body, is of a firm, charitable and an 
ascetic disposition, worships the gods, the Brahmans, the cow, the 
preceptor, the teacher and the aged, is devoid of cruelly, is com- 
passioniit?, awakes and sleeps at the proper hour, eats ghee and 
drinks milk daily, knows what ought to be done at a certain time 
and a certain place and the metliod of doing it, is free from self- 
conceit, observes the practices of the good, is devoted to one Dhv.r- 
fne, waits upon those who know the scioneo of the Atm,a. believes 



In God, serves those who have brousifht their senses unUei ooutrol 
and is conversant with the Dharma Sastras, suoli a person has al¬ 
ways the benefits of a Rasiiyana Chllixiv of life], without nsinj^ (a 
medicinal) one. (Chikitsa sthana, Chapter I, verse II ) 

This was not merely an ideal hut w'as realized in actual 
life, by kings Tike Yudhishthira and heroes 
IllnstratiOllS from like Krishna The king rose early in the 
practical life. morning and after pertonuing his ablutions 

dre.s.sed in clean robes, and sitting towards 
the east with his hands joined together and following the path of the 
j’ighteous, mentally said his |)rayers and then entered the chamber 
where a blazing tire was kept. There he performed his ublation.s 
to tholiL’c (the Agnihob al, and then met Hrahmanas well rc td in tho 
Vedas. They uttered in dialinet voices agreeable benr<lietion.s, 
and the king made them presents of money, clarilleli butter, 
ausijioious fruits, horses, cows, Ac. Tie then touched various 
articles calculated to bring good fortune,--clarilicTl butter, honey > 
ijorocliawx, -and looked at lloral garlands, watorpots, iiuspii ious and 
well-decked maidens, and then entered his audience cliambcr." 
(Drona Parva, Chapter 81.) Krishna also did the same, and ono 
morning wlien Yudhlshthira, after he had been installed at Elastina- 
pur, went to see him, he found him sitting rapt in .voga meditation, 
and the poet tells us : lie bebcid Krishna of the hue of a blue 

cloud, sitting on a large sofa adorned with gold and gems, .\ttired 
in yellow silks and decked with celestial ornaments, his boi y blazed 
witli splendour like a jewel set in gold. On his breast he wore tlio 
Kaustabha gem, and looked like the Udaya mountain dei ked with 
the rising -sun. So beautiful did he appear that there was n othing to 
compare him with in the three worlds. Approaching’ him V'udhiali, 
thira asked him if he had passed the night happily, telling him 
that it was through his grace that tliey had been victorious in 
battle. But Krishna did not repl.i till his meditation was over.” 
(Santi Parva, Chapter 40.) In another place we read oi Krishna 
being waked at dawn by bands of ehoristp.rs and sweet sounds of 
music. After rising from bed he wont through the ordinary olllces 
of nature, and taking a bath recited the sacred mantras, poured 
libations to the (ire, dressed and worsliipped the rising sun and 
made presents of gold and other things to iJrahmanas bel .ire going 
out on his mission. 
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The dress of that period was the ordinary dlwLi, but probably not 
ac’iftdarfor theKshati'iyas. who wore alioi-t-sleeved 
Dress, houses jackets as we see in some ancient sculptures in 
and cities oi an- India. They wore crowns (mukula) on the head and 
cient India. decked fchemselres with ornaments. The Kishis 

cl ad themselves in barks and skins and wore clot¬ 
ted hair on the head. In the Kig Vedad. 163-10) we read of Maruts 
“ holding in their manly arms many goodly things, gold chains on 
their chests, and glistening ornaments, and doer-skins on their 
shoulders.” The dross of the women, as far as it can be known, 
was only one piece of <-loth known as the ,?dn. Palaces and vvell- 
built houses wore common and gov-geous descriptions of these 
are met with both in the Vedas as well as in the epics. In the 
Kig Veda reference is made to king.s sitting “ in their suprem- 
est homes, the thousand pillared firmly based.'- (II, 41, n.) But 
it Is in the opios that the descriptions are most elaborate. Das- 
ratha’s capital, Ayodhya, is described a.s 12 yojanas in. length 
a,nd ten in breadth, abounding in spacious roads well laid out, lull of 
shops stocked with all kinds of goods, containing stately edifices 
adorned with ilags, and having theatres, garden.s and mango-groves, 
enclosed by a wait and surrounded b,v a deep moat, inhabited by 
merchants froin various countries, and adorned with mountain-like 
palaces, glittering with jewels, abounding in paddy and rice, and 
ever resounding with sounds of musical instruments. (Valraiki 
Ramayana, 1-5.i The description of hnnka ftavana’s capital is even 
more gorgeous. It w'as “ situated on the top of a mountain filled 
with splendid white palaces, surrounded by a golden wall, abounding 
in houses resembling clifis of mountains, splendid highways and 
noble gateways, and walls guarded all round. The houses were seven 
or eight storied, studded with crystal and costly gems, the highways 
were well divided, andhouses were joiijed together with ornamental 
arches. They wero marked with the thunder-bolt and the book.'’ 
(Valmiki’s Ramayan Sundar Kunda, Chapter 2.) Yudhishthira's 
Sabha, as described by Vyasa. was as splendid. It was of 
great beauty, consisting of columns of gold and occupying an 
area of ,5,000 cubits. It was so spacious, delightful and refresh¬ 
ing, composed of such excellent materials and furnished with such 
golden walls a.nd aKohways, and adorned with so many varied pic¬ 
tures, that it surpassed in beauty the palace of Brahma himself. 



There was iu it a iiearlflss tank, full of liabes of --olden line anil 
adorned with a staircage made of crystal. Its banks were oi'erlald 
with slabs of costly marble set with pearls, and round it were arti- 
Qi'ial woods, containing trees iull of llowors emitting delichuis fra¬ 
grance. ( Mabilbhsirata Sabija Farva, Chapter 3 ) Inside Hie pa¬ 
lace was a place built of such pure crystal tliat King Duryiidbana 
once mistook it for a lake of water and drew up bis cloLher to tlie 
great amusement of the bystanders. In another place he mistook 
a lake of crystal for dry land and fell into it, exciting great laugh¬ 
ter among Ilia compauioas. Msch of tliis is pocticai, but it g'lces us 
a glimiisE of the India of that period. 

The epics also thro.v .stuic light upon the state of the 
people in tho.'c d:ivs. Tliere were no per- 
Tlie State of tlie sons in Ayodbya '■ who were nlheiatical, or of a 
people In ancient crooked mind, or given to lust or nut invlng 
India. their .senses under control, or unlette fed, or 

unsiihtly, or who did not light the sac I'ilicial 
lire, or who did not perform saerifujcs. or who engaged in 
improper occupations ” “ The Brslhm.auas of ■ hat place were of sub¬ 
dued senses always engaged in the performance ot their own duties, 
freely giving aw'a.y their munoy in charity and -studying and i-eceiv- 
it!g gifts with discrimination. None of tbein was athtislical or un- 
trutliful, or slenderly read in the Vedu.^, or addicU'd to s an.ler, 
or inccmpetCDt or illiterate There was no Br;l,!imiiDa v ho was 
not versed in the Vedas or the V'edangas, or wlio did not i bserve 
his vovv.s, who did not give away b.v tliCiVisanils, or who wa.- poor- 
spirited or ot unsound mirid or anliotod. And uo man or woman 
was devoid of beauty or grace, or lur-Ued reverence lor their tnon- 
arcli And the four orders witli Bralimanas at their head contained 
porsoDs serving Ibc gods and their guests, and endowed w :h gra¬ 
titude, munilicent, heroic, and possessed of prowess. And the 
men were long-lived and ever adhered to truth and dut.y, ainl lived 
in that best o£ cities, always surrounded by sons and grendsons 
and wives. The Kshatriya.s vvere ola-dionl to the Brnlimuiias. the 
Vaisbyas followed the Ksbutiiyas, and the Sniirii?. occupied witli 
their proper vocations, mici.stered nnto the tlirec ol'uci'.s. " (V’ai- 
raiki Ildraayana Balkdnda, Chapter Vt , verses (i lo IP, ) Those who 
were outside the [lale of Aryan civilisation were also moiJ oi learn¬ 
ing, and Uavana the King of l<aDka, was as much known fur Ids skill 
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in arms iiM in olicienoy in the Vedas, and his capital resoLinded every 
morning'- with the sound of Vedic hymns, sung by the learned. 
(Valraiki's Ramilj’ana Sundar Kanda). 

Admiuistralion. —The admiuistration of the various petty biiig- 
doms into which the country was divided in ancient times, was con¬ 
ducted by kings assisted by a number of coiiru-ellors, generally 
seveu. They were the governor of the citadel, the commander of 
tiiB forces, tho chief judge, the general inferior in command, the 
chief priest, the chief physician, and the chief astrologer. They 
were all required to bo capable of “giving advice, ever intent upon 
the good of the hiiig, teamed yet modest, true to their word, 
never committing wrung either from or avarice, and 

adepts in their intercourse with the peoide." In additicn to these 
tne great rishis not only passed their time in contemphition, but 
also visited kings' court?, now rchulring tho vicious and the fool¬ 
ish for their folly and vice, now comforting the distressed, now 
iin parting the highest knowledge and now acting the part of public 
critics in the most (earless and outspoken manner. Fuily aware of 
the temptations of power, they always c'lutioned kings against them. 
For instance, we find Narada asking Yiidhisbthira “ if be was free 
from the fourteen vicos of kings, rU., atheism, uiitnilhfulues.'i, an¬ 
ger, incauliousness, procrastination, keeping evil company, idle¬ 
ness, restlessnesB of mind, takingooiinsHl with only one man, con¬ 
sulting unwise persons or those unacquainted wiUi tho science of 
profit, abandonment of a settled plan, divulgence of counsels, un- 
accomplisbment of benetioia) projects and doing things without 
proper consideration, telling him that by these vices kiug.s t ven 
firmly seated upon their thrones were ruined.'' (Sablia Parva, 
Chapter 5,) Kings were great luitrons t,t learning in those days and 
learned BrAhmanas were al-vays raantained by the rajas who then 
ruled the country. Their courts were also resorted to by Brah- 
manas and risbis of other portions of the country, and at alt Ya,j- 
nas the Bi’dhmanas engaged in discussions, making by well-choseu 
arguments “ the Ivors e appear the lietter reason,’’ and “falling 
upon their opponents, like hawks darling at moat thrown out into 
the air ' iSabhil Parva, Chapter d;i-) The people and the subor¬ 
dinate chiefs and vassals were always consulted by kings on im¬ 
portant occasions, and the relations between Ihe subject and the 
monarch were generally happy. Idven in times of war, the rights 





of the subject were scrupulously rcsrarrled and constant liolits lu;- 
tween the chiefs, did not aIVcet tin- people. Clianjrg of ruler-: was 
common, but the people did not seem to feel it. 

Sacrifices. — Ihe number of sacriiices in those tirae;-, anil the 
araotint of wen 1th given away to llrahmana.s on such occiisioiis, 
show that either the resources of the country must have been 
enormous or that the ilescriiitioriH were of an ideal rathei than an 
actual state of ali'airs, '^’or instance, King Bharat- perlorined a 
thousand sacrifices and a hundred Itajsuyas. In tlie sfi.-rilice of 
King- Dilipa the sacrificial stakes were made of gold. King Vaviit-i 
built .soerilicial altars upon the whole earth up to fbe sea shore, 
the distance of each after being lueasiired by throwing logs of 
wood. King Gaya subsisted for a hundred years only upon the 
reraaios of sacrificial food, and, while he gave away hi- vvealtli, 
be prayed that he should have regard for only truth and 
virtue. Ranlideva used to feed the Hrrthmana-s in vessels and 
plate.? of gold. In hi.s palace a hundred tbousand cattle used to 
be slaughtered every day, and, w'hile feeding the guests, ihe cooks 
used never to say they had not ODougli. Sagara is said to bme 
given to Brdhmun.'i.s iransioiis contnining gold columi.s King 
L'ritliii, after whom the earth is named Prit-bwi. gave un o lin'ili- 
manas il piles of gold, oac-h measuriug 400 cubits. This may be a 
poetical e.'^aggeration, yet there is Ibis truth in it, that th- kii gs of 
those days were very rich and coui.i afford to make iuige ajid 
costly gifts to Brahmana-s. And yet oven a sacrifice, aci ■ inipatiicd 
with the costliest gifts, was not held to bo equal to the siicrifice 
made by Iht poor of their hard carried and paltry subsisfenre. Tn 
the M ahiibhsirata it is said that a BrAhmaoa, his wife, hi- son, and 
his son's wife, who had boon starving for many days, at last gnt a 
pra.ritu of barley. They pounded it and were going' to c t when a 
guest entered their abode. The IIrdhi-nana ott’ored him Ills own 
share of barley, but thoguest’s hunger was not satisfied. TTi.s wifo, 
son and daughter-in-law each then gave up his or her portion al.-tr, 
a Ithougb they had had nothing to eat for so many days, preferring 
starvation to leaving a guest hungry. And it is said tliat it was 
the gift, made with a pime hea-rt, of things acquired lau fully and 
given away with faith and devotion that secured all thiee a seat 
in heaven. It was not in the costliness of a sacrifice, Imt in the 
sfiirit In which it was performed, tlint the merit lay. 
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Food —The articles of food of those times were also fewer and 
simpler than of these sltiv’s. The risfiis of the V'edio anil the I'lpic 
periods ivore ficsii-onlers, and in t)io former Snnia juice, the only 
intoxicatiuj^ llpuor known to tlie Aryans, was lar^-ely drank In 
the Epic period (iesh-meat bcgaii to be discarded, and in the 
Mahabhi'irala we read of Bhisma telling Yudbishthira that “though 
nothing upon eai’tli was superior to Hesh-meat in point of taste, or 
bringing strength to the weak or the development of the body, yet 
because it led to cruelty and wanton saoritlce of life, there was 
nothing meaner for man than to increase his own flesh by 
sacrificing tiie life of iinotlier living creature. There was not 
nor will there ever be a gift superior to the gift of life, and 
abstention from cruelty is tlie highest self-control, the iiighest gifti 
the highest penance, and ehual in merit to all other sacrifices, 
gifts and ablutions in sacred, waters. The use of animal food was 
therefore to lie deprecated.' ’ (Annsasana Parva, Chapter 110.) In 
another place it is said ; ‘‘ Wine, fish, meat, lioney, alcohol . . . 
hare been introduced by knaves. The hankering after these In 
sacrifices Is due to error of judgment. The true Brilhmana 
realizes the presence of Vishnu iu every sacrifice and sacrifices 
to him with agreeable preparations of milk, and fruits and fiovvers, 
and dedicates to him alt worthy acts with a pure heart and with 
a knowledge accompanied with holiness.” (Santi Parva Moksha 
Dharma, Chapter 255.) 

Position of Women —Such a condition of society could alone 
have produced wuimen like Vi.swara, a lady of the family of Atri, 
who composed a hymn in honor of Agiii, (Big Veda V, 28,) or a 
Maitreyi, who received instructions in Btahmvidya from Yajna- 
valkya, her husband. The wife was always reckoned as one of the 
18 members of a sacrifice, and the dictum of Manu that “where 
women are honoured, there the gods rejoice, and where the hus¬ 
band is pleased with his wife and the wife with her husband, there 
dwells all prosperity ” was not an ideal, but a description of an 
actual condition of society in India. All heroines of Indian 
epics—Sita, Sawitri, Draupadi, Sakuntala, Daraayanti, &c. —were 
never helpless when placed in situations of dilliculty ; on the 
contrary, they were as strong in prosperity as in adversity. 
Draupadi declares that “ the eternal virtue of a woman is based 
on devotion to her husband. The biisbiind is the wife’s god and 



her refuge. IilrteedT t-here no otaer I'cliigo tor lier, (Mah*,!,’ 
Iihdrata Vana Parva, CluiT»Ler verse oT) Ami . et. when 

uccasiofi rlG'^uiiicled it, she eourugcou.sly as^ist-eti tier tiiisbaml 
with advice and niaiia<TCd liis :iiTaii’.s in a way vvhii' i will Int 
creditaliie to the best superintendent, trf even the hirgesi inodnrn 
estatalishmeal According to her own ti^’connl .she had tb-? cliargc 
of the whole of the enormous household of King Vud tishthrn. 
There she had to feed every day Ihtmsaml Bi ilhmauas in gold¬ 

en plates, and nijkln i/tonsrtm'. t^uatabi Brahtuanas wi h thirty 
aiteiidaiits attached to each, and len t/i/ncaaiid llie had 

also the charge of a /iuiufreif oVniwoul UKtiit-.Nert'ftnfs whoie namtes 
and dresses were all known to her, and of a hundred ihoiisarui 
elephants and horses, framing rules regarding them. She was fully 
aware of all the income and the e-tpenditurc of the king.Jom, and 
took her oaerous duty, cheerfully and out of love for her husband, 
(MahahhArata Vana Parva, Chapter 33,?.) And yet, when placed 
under the direst adversity, she did not, forget her duty and reinilsed 
the advances of the evil-minded Jayadratha, king of Sauvliui, Says 
Dniupadi; “ Well known as T am, I <;annot demean myself 1'iforc the 
King of Sauvira. f have not boon falsa to my loi-d even in 
thought, so that by that merit, i shall sec thee drag',, ed and 
vanquished by the .sous of Pritlia. Thou caiist not, cruel t.s thou 
art, frighten me by seizing rne by viiilenca.'' (Vana Parva, 
Chapter 20-*, verses zl and 33. t Tim I'harge of Kunti to her sons 
is even more forcible than that of the Hpartan mother to her 
son; ''The time ha.s come for that for which aKshatrita lady 
brings forth a son. They that arc foremost among mm, never 
becoTTie chcei'le.s9 when they incur ho.slilifcies ” (Maht lilu'irata 
Udyuga Parva, Chapter lufi 1 Women iu those days not only 
a[)peared in [lublin, but their advice was also sought for on matters 
of state, as was that of Gaadhari on the eve ol the proposed war 
betvveen Kurus and Pandavas. The donunoialion of woraco met in 
later writings is therefore due to acorriint and not a healtliy state 
of society. 

The men of that j)eriod could not also be otherwi.-e, and 
the Sastras tell u.s of houseboldei‘.s devoted to 
The householder the path of virtue and fully cognlza.ut of their 
of ancient times- duties, attaining to the bigtwst end of man even 
without, ridinqnishinjr familv life, Forn'l hich- 
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wouled househoItJoi-s, heaven ivas ofdainerl and the Sastvas declare 
that by self-control a man easily acquired innlunerabie worlds. 
“What need has a man of I’estrained senses foi- a forest? 
Siniilai'ly, O Bharata. what need of llie forest is there to him who 
has no self control ? That is, a fore.st ivliore a man of self-control 
dwells, and fcliat is even a saeved a.syl.um.“ (MahAbharata Santf 
Parva, Chapter 150, verse 3t).) The Aryan householder was 
enjoined not to destroy life, nor to appropriate what did not 
belong to him, nor to visit other people’s wives. lie wa.s to avoid 
evil conversation, uUcring harsh words, publishing other peoples’ 
faults and speaking falsehood. He was not to covet the possessions 
of others, nor to do them any Injury, nor to disreg ard the in¬ 
junctions of the Vedas, nor to do evil by act, word, body or 
miucl. He W'as to establish his own household fire, to keep a 
store of grain lasting for either three years, or one year, or for 
a day only, or not even that, tlie last being the most meritorious 
way of living. He was to cook no food for himself only, but to eat 
after he had sacrificed to the gods, fed all his guests, relations and 
sei’vaT)t.s (VighasAshi). Ele was cot to indulge invlce, to be chaste in 
and thought deed and. not let anybody in his household remain, unfed. 
He was not to eat more th •n twice a day, was to show due reverence to 
his father, mother and preceptor, to respect the wisho.s of his wMe 
and children, to treat hU relations with consideration, and to live 
peaceably in his family. Good conduct imcl dekura) was the key¬ 
note of the sysuem and was deidavcil to be ihc root of all prosperity, 
the prolong or of life, superior to all branches of knowledge, and 
the most eificaoious mode of propitiating the deities, and it was 
said that no worsldp of God in the tlnee worlds was equal lo com¬ 
passion for all creatures, friendly feelings towards all, charity and 
sweet words. 

lOverv member of the twice-born classes performed his five great 
sacrifices (the panch inahd yagy.i) in order to 
The live great save himself from the five sins incidental bo 
sacrifices. family life, the five aunaK.. or the pieces where 

animal life is sacrificed, viz., the mill, the fire¬ 
place, the broom, the pcstlo and the mortar, and the water-place. 
These five sacriBoes consisted of iij reading and leaching the Vedas 
called the Brahmayag-ya, (3) obla-tioas tr the rorofatbers, called the 
Pibi'iyagvii, (3) “acrilices to the grids, railed the Devaya.gya, (4i 



distriinitioQ of loucl to living creuturf-s, caliect liio Uliutayaj.'va, and 
(5) t-lie feeding of the gTiostrs, ciillod the Manusbjag.ya. 

Hov\ vastly different its now-a-days. The first of these aaerilices is 
either not- l.nown or properly iicrformod by many of the- inoni- 
bers of Mie first, second and third orders, and where :1 is per¬ 
formed it is simjd.v in tlie sltajK- of toe Sandhyd, accompaniod now 
and then with reading a portion of the Sastra, except whore a 
Bri'ihraana lias pupils to teach, Tlie PUriyagya is pi rfomiod 
niostly at tiiO in the numthof Aswin, Sacriiii. c to llii: 

gods lias now given place to throwing a little food in llio fire be¬ 
fore cotnmencing the morning meal, white tile , lf/ii/t//n;/<.o/i' is per- 
forined by feeding guests, if any hai>peii to be in the house, and 
not by giving food to chance-droppers before taking one's meal. 

ContrasUid with the old how artilicial and iioiv devoid of faitli 
and lovo is iho new mode, of life in India 1 
Coutrast between Among UrAhmauus there is either an absence 
tlie old and tile new of learning or piety or oven both. Among 
mode of life in In Kshatriyas there Is generally lii tie oi no dis- 
dia. position to perform their duty in life. Among 

Ihs Vaishya^, who have benelltort most b;v Lho pre¬ 
sent condili on of things, iliere is gi:iiHr!i.lly a disposition waste 
theirwealtili in unmeaningshov.-.s and pomp, and want of reali • al ion of 
lli6 true meaning and object of ebarh y. J'ho avlizan I'iass-s gradii- 
ally deidiuiiig under foreign coni])ctaion. The great indu-tries of 
thu country which ones made it famous throughout the world, are 
all going’. Tho agriculturist has now to face a, famine e\ 'h every 
live Of at the utmost ten years Poiiiilatiori has inereascul without 
any increase in the people’s means of subsisteuco. Old wants have 
not only inim-eased. but many new and artilicial ones have been 
created. Indulgence in articles of food and drink which arc en¬ 
tirely unsuited to Indian constitulions, and adoption ol foreign 
manners and foreign dress, are evim move popular aii.uiig the 
tlindus of to-day than among their predecessors a few yi ars ago. 
Diseases anil vices which were ijuite unknown to our predi-ccssor.s, 
even'in the iimnediate past, not to siieak of the remoter ptiriods. 
are eutting oIT tile linwer of the nalion in its ]irimc and amid.st ils 
career of useful ness. The higher classes, blessed with ehneation, 
wealth or power, not only show lilile or no symiiatby to amelio¬ 
rate the condition of their jioorer bicihrcn, b.it hold thomsclvci 
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aloof in Lb mannor which i.s sometimes ivorse than that of oven 
somG foveifroers Litigation is being indulged in as a pastime as 
if people had nothing better to do. Religion is being followed 
more as a matter of form than in the spirit in which it was followed 
in ancient or medijcval India. Rot content with .iS millions of 
gods, there are parts of tiin country when; iViahoinmedan fakirs and 
even low caste people, have come to be worshipped as saints. Tb.e 
gods of the tiindu tribe command less worship thanySifltt and I'wnch 
Pit All this is due to ignorance both among men as well as 
women. Ihe statistics of the last census sliovv that out of every 
10,OW persons only 092 in Bengal, 1,028 in Madras, S.^O in Bombay, 
541 infunjaband 4ai in tha United Province.s were literate. .1-iduca- 
tion of women has m.'ide .some, but not imiclj progress of late years, 
and it. was found that in fSengal one vronian out of 201) was able to 
read and write against one male in every ten. in the United Pro¬ 
vinces it was found lliat for every 10,000 males, only .893 females 
ojuia read and write. Another noticeable feature presented by the 
statistics of education is that, the lira’hmin caste which used to 
stand for emost in point of edaeation is now lieing outstripped in 
the race in some pans of Uio country by castc.s whom it used to 
look down upon. The Kayastlias, the .Tains and the Vaishyas are 
everywhere coming U.t the front sis against Brahmins. It is this 
want of education whicli has reuihed in the present condition of 
our society, and yst degenerated as it is, it will even now compare 
favourably in many resprxds wltli other .societies of the world in 
point of simplicity and sob' iety, peacefulness of disposition, and re¬ 
gard for law and autbori y. The ordinary Hindu who firmly be¬ 
lieves in the law of Karinii, and to whom future life is a matter of 
more immediate coriceru than present enjoyjnent, will not do 
things which those to whom tiie world is a reality, do.'- Says 
Valmiki. “ He, (!) Rama, only lives who lives for others." 
Truth, duly, energy, charity, sweetness, service of tho twice-born, 
the gods and guests arc tho path of heaven, so have the good de¬ 
clared,” (Rarndyaii Ayodhya Kanda, Chapter 101).) Thoughts 
like those are still powerful with our people. Their religion may, 
as it usually is, be bci.seii iiuou supierstilion, liut they are bettor 
thantho.se whoso lel igion is oonlined to present onjoyment. The 
shopkeeper or the hwsbaudman who repeats the name of his favour¬ 
ite deity in the rnoraing, goes to bathe in the nearest tank, 
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river or well, oireis oblations of water 1 1 the sun, worships Siivti 
and in ttie temples, hears the Ramayana or the Bliagwata 

or the Satyanavayan Katha, observes the fasts and feasts of the 
Hindu calendar, and feeds and gives charity to Brahmins as oc¬ 
casion requires, may be a very superstitious creature, but is a, 
better Hindu than one whose sole care is personal* comfort. 

The traditions, under which our women are brought up, have 
also largely contributed to make them more pious, more devoted 
to their husbands, and more self-sacrificiag than women of more 
civiliised countries. We have no divorce suits nor disputes between 
husband and wife worth the name. IDven among women of the 
lower classes sobriety of conduct is the rule, not the exception, it 
is very necessary to extend the sphere of education, and all round 
to broaden the basis of religion and purge it of superstition and 
dogma ; but to decry everything Indian in favour of foreign 
methods, create artificial wantv and desires among our people, and 
foster distaste for our own institutions, as has been done in some 
parts of India, cannot but be disastrous. 

The MahAbbdirata marked a turning point in not only our 
political, bat also in our social history, and 
Causes oi decay while according to popular belief the Kaliyuga 
of Indian Civlliza- (the age of nm-ighteousness) set in on its 
tion. close, the disappearance of the great liishisand 

warriors who could guide tlie nation aright, is 
patent to those who give no credeiice to popular tradition Ignor¬ 
ance and superstition have .since boon greatly on the increase, both 
among the priesthood and the laity. Sectarianism has taken ttie 
place of true religion, and it required a Buddha to give it a 
fresh impulse tow'ards truth and righteousness. The accounts 
of the courts of Chandragupta and Asoba, left to us by Greek 
and other writers, show that the country once again re.sumod 
its prosperous condition. The bravery of the Indians won the ad¬ 
miration of the Greeks, Their accounts show that there nere 1,600 
towns round the Bias in the Punjab. People did not take money 
on Occasions of marriage. The Swayambara was in vogue as in the 
epic period, and so greatly was learning prized in India, that people 
docked to its universities for higher study. Local self-government 
and village autonomy were common. The roads and the Helds were 
all well kept, and people lived comparatively simple an'i truthful 
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lives. Itiere was ti') litigation nor written contracts, and famines 
were rare. The arts of life were in a flourishing condition, and 
people used to wear line muslin dre.sses, embroidered with gold and 
silver threads. 

This was up to 300 B.C. Then came Asoka, who ruled 
his subjects like the few great rulers whom India liaa produc¬ 
ed. His dominions extended up to Nepal, Cashmere, Swat, 
Soindh, Eilochistan, and parts of Afghanistan. The king' was 
all-powerful, but his despotism was tempered with wisdom and 
mercy. The country was divided in four divisiooe, each under 
a governor appointed by the king. Below him w'ere certain 
officers called Rajuks, corresponding to commissioners. Below 
the [lajuks were district olBcers, called the mahamatras, and 
below them were certain instructors of religion, called the dharma 
mahamatras. The army was managed by departments regularly 
organlKed, and properly supervised. The king took a fourth of 
the produce of the land as iand-ta.'!.. His capital, PatUputrai 
was 9 miles long and 11 broad, It was surrounded by a wooden 
wall, si.x;ty-four gateways and live hundred and seventy watch- 
towers with a deep moat around. The government of the city 
was entrusted to six departinents, each composed of five per¬ 
sona. The first looked after trade.s and manufactures, the se¬ 
cond. after the wants of v isitors to the town, the third, after 
births and deaths, the fourth, after commerce and weights and 
measures, the fifth, after the artizaus, and the sixth, after the 
collection of taxes. The language of the period was the Era 
krita, and the accounts of .Asoka's reign which have comedown 
to us, prove that the people regained some, If not much, of their 
former vigor and truthfulness. 

The period which followed may he said to be the darkest in 
the history of India But even then kings, like ViJtramaditya 
and Bhoja, kept the country from sinking down lower in the scale of 
civilization. This is the period of sectarianism, worship of many 
gods and goddesses, and exaltation of one deity at the expense 
of others. Many of the Ideas of the Vedic and the Smriti 
periods did even then continue to he current among the people in 
intiusneing their lives and conduct. But that healthy regard 
for truth, that love of duty, that recognition of merit, which 
we find in the former tvvo periods, do not meet us hern. Easts, 
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penances, pilgrimages, assertion of claims of birth on i.lie pan 
of Brahmans, and decline of learning seem to be ooinmoo And vi < 
so great was the inherent vitality of the nstinn that si me ol tin 
most honoured writers in Sanskrit literature Hourlsl'cd liiirni;; 
this period. In this pcsriod the well-known medical works ni 
G'haraka and Suatrata, the Surva Sidhacta of Varaltiiiirii. ibr 
Brahma Sphuta Sidhanta of Brahma B iipta and Bhaakaracliai'.i ji’.s 
Sidhantasiromani were also written. The names of Ka idiiss a id 
Bharvi among poets and dramatists, and Amar Sing li amoiii! 
le.\ir,ograpber3. are too well known to need description. It i< .is 
during this period that Sankara, the well-known exj miidcr of 
Adwaitiam, flourished, and once more infused life into tliinJnism. 
What Is, however, remarkable in it i.s, that the Brain iaii.s wen 
allowed to usurp all liberty of thought and conscience, and ihe 
laity became their dependents in matters of faith. The 'ondition 
of the country, as gathered from the Furanas and the diainas. .is 
well as accounts of foreign tiavifllers, show that places like I’tinii. 
Mathura, and Kanauj were large centres of trade or Iciirnliiir. 
li'emaie education was common. The country abounded n riches, 
and people lent money even to kings. The houses tii Mu' ru b 
had high gateways painted and decorated with garlaui s. Tie y 
liad several eourtyards, each reserved for a ditTereut pui'piC'C. 
The -administration of justice was iiccording to the code i f Miiiiu. 
though it was not always pure, and injustice was done fiom fear 
of the rich and the powerful. Benares, Hoinnath, Thaui siir. aicl 
Pushkar were the most popular places of pilgrimag '. Th • 
festivals observed amotig the people, were the Nrirjali rlkada'i, 
the Janam Ashtami, the Sivaratri and the Biwali. PeopI- diviiU-i 
thair income in three shares, out of which, after jiay iieiil "f 
public charges, one was kept in reserve, one was liix--stw'. in 
trade, and out of the remainder, after setting apart 1 fltli. f< • 
chaiity, the rest was spent upon personal wants. Wiioiw innr- 
riage was not in vogue and .svdft was common. Sea vo.vai-es wen- 
lesi frequent. Astrology and fortune-telling were populur, and 
people were fond of running after the elixir of life. This was llic 
period of India’s decline which may be said to run from V ikriiiiiu 
ditya t,o the Mohamedan invasion. After that we have a period ot 
greater darkness in which the Hindus were much rejircsscil, 
but even then they did not fail to assert themselves as occasion 
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required. The arts of life had greatly declined among them. But 
religion and philosophy never left their hold upon the nation 
and kept its dying spirit alive amidst persecution and repression 
The Vanpraslha and Ihe Sanyasa.— Having passed the second 
portion of his life as a householder, the Aryan 

(«) In Ancient retired from active life to seek union with 
India Brahra. When he found his body declining, 

and his hair turning grey, his sons and grand¬ 
sons settled in life, he betook himself to the third A.trawa, known 
as the Vanprastha. He did not leave his household fires, nor bis 
sacrifice to the gods, but made his vows of abstemiousness 
stricter, eating only once a day what remained after feeding his 
guests, living upon vegetables and wild grains, exposing himself 
to heat and cold, sleeping on the bare earth, and owning no other 
furniture except a mat of grass. Thus, gradually lessening his 
wants, he learnt to sacrifice personal ease and comfort till, in the 
fourth period of his life, t fe., from the age of To to 300, he was ready 
to adopt the Sanyam (renunciation) with which his true life was 
said to commence. The life of a Sanya-sin was the goal of the best 
intellects of the country in the palmiest days of its civilization, and 
Vyasa, Vashishtha, Narada, Yagyvaiky.i, Parasara, Suka, San¬ 
kara and others who have left their mark upon Indian thought, 
were all O’aMyasiRs. Bhishma the great Kuru warrior, Krishna the 
hero of the MahAbliArata, .ianakaand others who ruled kingdoms, 
made wars, led armies or acted as guides to kings and chiefs, were 
also in reality, though not outwardly, life-long Sanyasins. Some 
adopted Sanya.sa after they bad done their work in life, others did 
so from their earliest years. Unattached to all objects Of the 
world, finding his pleasure within himself, relinquishing every kind 
of work, which was in. the least calculated to distract his mind— 
having pledged the vow- of harmlessness to all creatures, divested 
of desire, free from delusion, giving up even his sacred thread and 
his love of study, eating Utile and that alsoonce a day, without any 
fixed habitation, clad in rags, living in perfect solitude, entering a 
village only once for the purpose of begging food, indifferent to 
2 jraise and blame, the Aryan in the last portion of life waited for 
death, like a servant, awaiting the command of his Master. Even 
then he was a true Br/hmana. This is the dictum of the Sastras. 

The gods,” it was said in the Mahabhflrata, “ know him to be a 
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true Brilhniaiia who can make a spot, teeming with thousands, ap- 
pear to him to be perteetly solitary and unoeeupied. He who sm'- 
eeeds in beholding' in the soul that resides in the body, that fore¬ 
most of Beings who is not attached to earth, wlio is immeasiire- 
able even in the measureless firmament, who pervades all, in 
which is set the wheel of time, who is the cause of all this uni¬ 
verse, of such a person the condition cannot be known by others 
just as the course of a bird Dying in the air. ” This ideal tlie 
Rlishis of old declared to be unattainable by work, howe\ er highly 
meritorious. “ The man that is destitute of knowledge, wliether he 
pours houM (oblations) or performs sacrifices, can never, by work, 
attain to emancipation Nor can he enjoy any great happiness in 
the end. Keatraining all the external senses and alone, one 
shouid therefore seek to know Brahm. Hiving up work one 
should not exert even mentally.’" Self-restraint, renunciatiion and 
knowledge were the Rishis’ three doors to the temple of emancipa¬ 
tion. To the emancipated this transitory world was rightiy 
de<ilared by them to be incapalde of jrlving joy or sorrow, 
nor had birth, death and even emaacipaiion. any meaning for 
those who had attained the bimniiya, tlie emjjire of self. 'J’ho 
ideal, though difficult, was not unattainable, as Indian his 
tory abundantly shows. King-s sacrilii',ed their most cherished 
possessions for it. Hoiiseholderj relinyuished all that was 
near and dear to them, not for an iyrm-ffiHtuti, nor for the 
purpose of mistaking the iJlttsions of their own minds for union 
with Brahm. On the contrary they felt that only in cutting oil' the 
knot of desire which bound tliein to the world, lay the I'oad to 
eternal happiness. Hard as the battle of spiritual discipline was 
to tight, the Indians of old fought it manfully, alone and slnglc- 
ha'nded, knowing that if they lost it they wore doomed for ever. 

Tn moderu India, the Yiinprastha and the Sanyasit do not 
form two distinct modes of life, but run into 
{b) In Sodern each other. Tiiey have both have greatly de- 
India. parted from their pristine purity, yd tlie ten¬ 

dency of the nation has always been towards a 
life of ascetic, and self-denial. To the Hindu this is the only means 
of release from a world of sorrow- and trouble, and even now 
men who have set before them, and are syeadily pursuing the 
ideal set forth in the Sa.stras. are not wanting. Tiieir aim 
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is to see thejiiseh'es in all things and all things in themselves, 
and destroy all sense of difference and separation. Some of 
them are men of not only the highest culture, hut also of the 
loftiest character and most earnest seekers of Brahm. T need only 
mention the instance of the late Swami Bhaskarauand of Benares, 
who died in August 1899 at the age of about 70, and whose death 
was so universally regretted by not only natives, but by some of the 
Anglo-Indian community also. The Swami was born in a Brahma- 
na family in the Cawnpore district, and retiied from the world at the 
age of eighteen as soon as a son was born to him. He then travelled 
throughout India, and iinally settled in Benares whore he lived for 
many years, devoting himself to doing all possible good to those 
who visited him. receiving every one without distinction of color or 
creed with euual kindness, and yet setting an example of the most 
rigid asceticism, oombineJ with the greatest unselfishness. His asylum 
was the resort of all tourists both from India and foreign, countries, 
and he was known not only as the holy man of Benares, but also 
as one of the highest and the best of natives. Householders, 
princes and chiefs, as well as men who have received the highest 
education of modern times, derived as much pleasure und found 
as great solace in his company as the recluse and the mendicant. 
Though not very learned, he had the clearest ideas on all 
subjects of religion and philosophy But, above all, was the example 
he set of suffering manfully the vicissitudes of life, and what is 
known as the pair of opposites in the Sastras, that earned for him 
the respect of all whe met him. Without even a blanket to shelter 
him from cold, with barely a mat to sleep upon, with not even 
a kamandalu (bowl) to drink wmter from, or a rag on his 
person, Bhaskaranand was a.s cheei'ful asever, always having a kind 
word for every one who went to see him. Bis views were of the most 
catholic description. He did not, tor iDslan(;e, agreewith Sankara in 
thinking Sudras to be disqualified from reading the Brahmavidyn, 
for the Sastras never recognize such a distinction. With tears 
in his eyes he used to repeat that well-known verse of the Yoga- 
vashishtha, where Rama tells Vashishtha that though not sold to 
any one, we are yet sold as slaves to our own desires, and though 
knowing all this to be false, are yet blinded by illusion. People 
ascribed to blmrairaculous powers {Siddhis), but he repudiated them, 
and declared the greatest .SVd4fit to lie in the true performance of 
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(lut)/. HLs dibci[>les, araoug'whom <ii"e sorai! of tljB best, men ul India, 
have built temples in bis memory; Indeed, he wus an object of 
worship in temples even in bis lifetime, which is seldom the vase 
v/ith any Sanyasin now-a-diiys. But it is the record of a pure 
and noble life, a life devoted to the most earnest realization of 
truth, which will ever liA'e in the hearts of all who know him. 

Among the iinorthodox sects also, Sanyasa seems to nourish 
in rea.l vigour. Among the Udasis and the Nirmalas of the Funjah 
will be I’ouQcl not only men of Llie highest culture, but of the 
greatest self-denial, and capacity for aulYcriug also. Sound know¬ 
ledge of .Hindu religious philosophy is becoming more conmion 
among them than even among the ortliodox school, and up in the 
llimalayas will be found many a recluse, passing his days in peace¬ 
ful calmness, reminding one of the neliis of ancient India. But 
unfortunately for the country a vast amount of counterfeitarticlc 
is now passing for the genuine, and men whose onlyclalm torecog- 
iiition is their ochre-colouted clothe.s or their verbal utterance of 
Vedantieformukn, live and fatten at the expense of the community. 
At the last A'wHfifi fair in Hardwar, where members of all religious 
sects assembled in large numbers, it was found with pain and dis¬ 
appointment, that those who were the loudest in preaching self- 
denial, 'vere the keenest in practising self-indulgence, often of the 
lowest sorb. Lust and lucre were decried in theory and cherished 
In practice. Costly feasts, showy equipages, and large and well 
ordered establishraent-s, weiB the most common amongst ^omeof 
the most eloquent preachers of renunciation. In one place a num- 
iier of lads without any pretension to learning, and who ought to 
have been at their ploughs, were in the course of one night invested 
with the sacred thread, absolved from their vows of studentship 
and initiated into Sanyasa, to feed upion the community. India 
instead of being the land of well directed charity, has now become 
the land of beggars. At the last census some tifty lacs of people 
or 1(>7 in 10,OUU were returned as beggars, and the question naturally 
arises, whether such a large number of people, who live at the 
expense of others, can be con iucive to the well-being of the com¬ 
munity. Th at mo.st of them are stout and well fed, and live in a style 
in which the ordinary Hindu householder can never pretend to do, 
goes without saying. At Hardwar grand feasle were given by these 
tiadkna for months together to the inemheis ol their own fraternity, 
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the dishes sei'ved being in all cases nuL the beggat-s’ simple meal, 
but such as even a well-to-do Indian can seldom afford to eat. 
All this was done from money eontrlbutcd b y the pious and the 
charitable amoug the Hindus, and in this way thousands of rupees 
are collected and vvasted upon shows on such occasions. That it 
is a gross abuse ol an otherwise noble sy.stein of sufCering, and 
renunciation, is admitted, even by the more sensible members of these 
orders, but when asired for a reiiiedy they are unable to suggest any 
Some people think that a law declaring it unlawful for a minor 
under 18 years of age to bs enrolled as a mendicant, and making 
the person who enrolls or receives him as such, liable as an abettor, 
will greatly minimize the evil But I am afraid Hindu public opi¬ 
nion will be found to be greatly opposed to it. On the other hand, it 
may be made an engine of oppression against, even those who take 
genuine students as mendicant Brahnaacharins. It has also been 
suggested that were many of these beggars put in work-houses 
as is done in other countries, the inducement to a life of men¬ 
dicancy will become much less. 1 do not, however, think that a 
poor law is at all needed for India. Even in countries where it is 
in force, it has not been successful in stopping idleness and vice. 
India is not the laud of organized charity, and it would he doing 
violence to time-honoured tradition wore wo to stop the spring of 
private charity from running in the way it has always Jlowecl 
here. The abuses of the present system can, on the contrary, be 
more easily remedied by enlisting public opinion on our side 
and convincing the people of the necessity of showing greater 
discrimination in bestowing their charily and pointing out the 
evil of indiscriminately throwing away their money upon the 
undeserving. Let them but observe the good old rule of the 
Sastras of not letting a Sanyasin touch money and honouring 
the good and pious with only gifts of food and clothing, 
and the number of beggars will soon be reduced, In my visit 
to Badrinath last year, I noticed parties of Nagas going 
from stage to stage and extorting money from shopkeepers in 
the name of charity, and maltreating those who did not comply 
with their demands. It was proposed that the visits of beggars 
like these should be stopped or regulated by passes Issued at 
convenient centres in India, and that those who could not afford 
to t>ay their way up, should not be allowed to go. But the jiro* 
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posal was received with strong disfavor by the leaders of the com- 
uaunity and had to be dropped. The Census Comtnissioner tells 
us in his report that there were 6i per cent, fewer of beggars in this 
census than at the previous one. And he attributes it partly 
"to the spread of education and consequently the weaker hold 
which the so-called ascetics have on the imaginations of the people) 
and that it is much less easy than it was formerly for the, members 
of the various begging fraternities to unloose the purse strings of 
the villagers.” { Census Report for India, page 21fi.) This is partly 
true, but only of those among wliom education has made some 
progress. The mass of people, especially the w omen, arc still under 
the influence of the belief that one with a colored cloth, is capable 
of securing a seat in heaven and therefore worship him. 

With the spread of better and sounder ideas of religion and the 
duties of those who wear the cloth, purse-strings of our pooplo will 
become more tlgh,; but this is for the Hindus themselves 
to do. Sad it is to see bow even the leaders of those fraternities 
abuse their privileges. At the last A'umWi a pious householder 
once a.sked the leader of U\e Dandiu Sanyasins to a feast. He was 
told that the great sadhu will honour bis abode with some 100 of his 
disciples. He made preparations for the feast, but found to his sur¬ 
prise the number of disciples having suddeuly viseniti one night to 
800. And yet this sadbu was looked upon as head of the Sanyasins. 
The invitation was cancelled to the chagrin of the great man, and 
it was some satisfaction to see men of his own order teiiing him 
that he onl.v got what he de,served, it is not implied that there are 
no g’ood men and true among ihe IJandin.s or the other orders of 
San.yasins now-a-days. 1 know of many among all sections of 
these fraternities, and have always derived much benefit in their 
company. But they are unfortunately getting rare, and because the 
bad preponderate, the good keep themselves steadily aloof, and 
thus deprive both the laity as well as ilieir own brethren of the 
good their prosonco might otherwise do. 
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IV.-THE SRADDHA. 

The last great institution of Hindu society, both ancient and 
modern, iathe Sraddha, or oblations in honour 
I a) In Ancient of the departed. Such rites were common iu 
Timeg. other nations of antiquity also, but it ia their 

elaborate character that constitutes their dis¬ 
tinguishing feature in India. The word ISraddha is not found 
in the Vedas. It is met with largely in Manu and the Grihya 
Sutras, and the Vedic mantras recited at it are those which 
are recited for oblations of water Ikirpamt) to the forsfatbers. 
These mantras are ; ‘ Those of our forefathers who are yet in this 
world, those who arc in the middle regions, and those who deserve 
to drink amrita, may they all go to the higher regions. Those of 
the fathers who have assumed the form of prdna (vital air), may 
they be purified, and may the fathers who are cogntKaut of truth, 
protect uain the aviihana (Invocation). May those of our fathers 
who have just gone, and who deserve to drink the amrita, may 
those who are descendants of Angiras or Bhrigu, guide our intellect 
aright. May our fathers who arc worthy of drinking the Soma 
juice, and who followihe rites enjoined inihe Vedas and the Smrilis, 
may they oome by the path of the gods to this sacrifice, may 
the.v be satisfied with the Swadba, may they bless and protect me, 
O Amrita, thou that art produced from the nectar oi dowers, O corn 
and clarified buter, which destroy all diseases aud remove ail ob¬ 
stacle^, O waters which carry off the three humours, may you be 
havi to my fathers, may you give them satisfaction. SwadhA and 
Salutation to those of the fathers, grandfatber-s. and greaG 
grandfathers who ha.ve partaken of the Swadha food- The fathers 
yisoome pleased after eating and drinking. May they satisfy me 
by giving me de.sired blessings. O fathers, be you purified by wash¬ 
ing your hands. Fathers who are living in this world with bodies, 
those who are not living here, those w'hoin we know or those whom 
we do not know, Thou knowest them, O Jatvedas (tire), do thou 
make thorn partake of the sacred Swadha. May the wind carry off 
honey, may it flow in the rivers, and may herbs produce it. May 
the night be sweet as honey, may the morning be sweet as honey, 
may the particles Of earth be sweet as honey, may heaven, the 
father of us all, be sweet as honey May the lord of the herbs be 
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sweet to rao, may the sun be sweet to me, may our cows yield milk 
sweet as honey. Salutations to the spring which belongs to the 
fathers, to the summer, to the rainy season, to the suruda (the 
autumn), to the hementa and the .stsirn (the cold season). Saluta¬ 
tions to you, O Pitris, give us families. We give you coverings, 
your covering is a thread, do you wear it.” 

These mantras do not justify the opinion entertained by some 
European writers that the Aryans ” conceived of the souls of tlie dead 
neither .as immortal nor as divine, but as dependent for their suslen- 
anee on human ministrations which are rendered more in fear than 
in aliecbion, and are colored throughout by the desire to deter these 
unwelcome guests from visiting the abode of the living.” No doubt 
after a Sraddha, as now performed, the ancestors ai-e asked to return 
to their habitations, and the ground where it is performed is swept 
off. But the very basis of the Sraddha in Bindu society ia belief 
in the immortality of the soul, and every article offered at such cere¬ 
monies is offered in the belief that the person in whose aamo it is 
offered gets, or enjoys Its use in the next world. Regions of the manes 
(Pitrilokas) are spoken of and. recognised throughout by the Hindu 
Sastras as places where the souls of the departed dwell. Those 
regionsare .said to be happier than those of the earth, and the souls 
of the good live there so long as the good karma which takes them 
there, lasts. Afterdealh, for a stated period (generally oua year), the 
soul of the deceased is believed to he hovedug on earth dependent 
upon the oblations given by those near and dear to it for assumption 
of a body fit forthe pif i'ifntot. But after the year is over, It goes to the 
regions reserved for it. The offerings arc, moreover, always offerings 
of love, not fear, and the very etymology of the word ISraddha 
slgnides that which is given with faitli ( Cl'llf,} 

The value of the Sraddlia lies more in the good thought which 
its performer sends forth, than in the articles he olfets, and the 
Mantras no more sanction the worship of the father, the mother 
and other living ancestors only, as some reformers in 1 ndia think, 
than they do the costly gifts of dresses, jewellery and a]mo.st 
every conceivable article of household furniture. All that they 
intend is the invocation of the living and the dead in saorilice, 
in token of love and affection. The institution owes Its origin 
to the wish of men to live in heaven with the gods and not 
to be left behind as they had been. In tlie Mahdbharata it ia 
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said that one Nimi, sou of Dattatreya of Atri’s raee, happened 
to lose a sou. He conceived the idea of a Sroddha in his memory 
and grot together and fed a, number of Brahmanas and offered cakes 
and sesamum seed to his son. But the rishi became IHIed with grief 
and thought he had done something not sanctioned by the Vedas, till 
he was assured that be bad performed a sacrifice in honour of the 
Pitris (Anusasana Parva, Chapter 91.) Thenceforward the Srad- 
dha became an institution of Aryan society. But whatever be its 
origin, its object is only to remind us of those to whom we owe 
our existence in the world, and the gifts we make at it, are intended 
as a loving tribute to their memory, serving at the same time as a 
means of encouragement of learning and piety. The Mahd.hhSrata 
therefore forcibly enjoins that gifts on such occasions should only 
be made to “persona who are conversant with the Vedas, the Dhar- 
masaatraa, the Puranas, the Bhashyas, and the rules of grammar, 
who act up to the standard laid down in the SasCrats, who are con¬ 
versant with the religion of emancipation and who arc devoted to 
truth and to the pi'a<3tices of yoga.’- It Is also said that “ a man 
of intelligence should examine the Urdhmanas who are invited to a 
Sraddha as to their intelligence, appearance, birth, conduct, age 
and learning, and that the merit of feeding thousands of false 
Brdhmanas is equal to that of feeding only one Bruhmana who is 
versed in the Sastras,’’ (Mahdbhdrata Anusasana Parva, Chap¬ 
ter 90.) Modern Hindu society cannot therefore do better than revert 
to the system inculcated by the Rishis of old and save not only its 
own money, but also put a stop to that premium to vice, which 
its present indiscriminate system of charitable gifts at places where 
Sraddha is usually performed, viz., Gaya, Kashi, Prayag, &.c., 
sometimes affords. 

V.-REFORMS NECESSARY. 

Prom this brief sketch of some of our chief institutions, it will 
be seen that our society is not dead, but requires new life to be 
infused into it, to enable it to rise to the level of modern societies 
in other progressive countries, as well as to make a nearer ap¬ 
proach to its own ideals in the past. 

Ancient India was essentially the land of the Brahmins, and 
after them of the Kshatriyas. The Vaisbyas and the Sudras were 
of little account. The times have, however, now so vastly changed 
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that the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas, at least in Tipper I'luliit, no 
longer form the hierarchy of intellect or poiver in the coutilry, and 
if they continue to be what they are. they cannot hope to retain even 
tho little they have got of power or position. It is no use shnlting 
our eyes to proved facts, or to defend institutions which cannot be 
defended If the Brahmins of the past made .India what it was and 
h ave left us noble ideals to follow, let their descendants a iso id ace 
themselves in the van-guard of progress, and they ivill get the 
leadership of the nation as Orona did of the ho.sts of Dur\ odhana. 
In the same way if Sany asins, like Sankara or Sukara, Tiavo left for 
us noble religious ideals to follow, their successors who delight in 
their tmths and paraphernalia of royalty shall have, like them, to go 
and work among the people, and .show in life a noble ideal of dnty, 
before they can expect the present Indian public to malniuiu them 
in their present case and comfort. The past should teach us not 
only the lesson of what to adopt from its institutions, but also 
what to avoid. 

It tolls us to adopt tho old Ideal of charity, love of duty 
truthfulness and simplicity to new conditions, while it tells 
us to avoid that distaste for manual labour, that neglect of art.s 
and manufacture?, that absence of u spirit of enterprixe which has 
brought the country to its present level. No reformer can bo a true 
son of India who fails to keep both these steadily in view. " It is 
wrong to say there is no hope of regeneration for India, il'he situ¬ 
ation, though it seems disheartening, i.s not altogether so hop'.dess as 
some pessimists think it to be. There is yet life in the uation; only 
it requires to be regulated and guided in the proper channel. This 
depends upon how our public it«n act in the present. How or 
never should be their motto The choice hitherto has been between 
attachment to ruinous customs and a headlong rush after ideals 
which may also prove our rniu. What the country requites is, 
brave, clean hearts, iirod with enthusiasm for all that is good and 
noble. If the result of so much activity is not a thousand, not 
even a hundred of such hearts, the sooner wo retrace our steps the 
better. ” ■* 

That there has been of late a great upheaval of the Indian 
mind, is undoubted, but whether it is in the proper direction, is 
questioned by many whose opinions are entitled to respecl. The 
* Reform Movements in India -by the Author, 
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old ordei' cannot last. It must be modified to suit the changiDg 
circumatances of our society. Our ancient ideals will have to be 
kept up, but if we are to take the place which should belong to us in 
modern civiliKed society, they will have to he adapted to the times. 
Our religion and philosophy are now being largely studied 
in the West, and the influence they are exercising on the thought 
of western countries is very considerable. But In the West 
they know what is good in our past and what is not: what is 
practicable and what otherwise. Wc shall have to do the same. 
Our past is great, bat the greatness of the past will not make 
us great, unless we resolve to be like those whose purity of 
life and steadiness of aims and loftiness of ideals made them 
achieve it. Not to move at all and merely ait, admiring the past, 
means death; to rush headlong into change in disregard of the 
past, means ruin. To choose the mean between these two extremes 
means regeneration for India, and this ought to be the direction 
in which all reform ought to move. 

The whole question is more of social and economic than of 
religious reform. This has been the aim of all reformers in India, 
and each and all of them have tried .to lift society up from super¬ 
stition, dogma, priest craft and trammels of caste. The modern 
Indian reformer shall also have to follow the same route. For in¬ 
stance, we have seen that the life of the student in ancient India 
was marked by strict observance of the vow of chastity. The same 
ought also to be the case now. Marriage should now, as it was 
in those days, be postponed till the Indian youth is capable of 
taking care of a family. There was then no extravagance in 
marriages, nor indulgence in shows as it is now, and a return to 
ancient methods in this respect will be productive of undoubted 
advantage. Women were then, and ought also to he now, educated. 
The Hindus of those times had fewer wants than their descendants 
Of these days. They were not bo mindful of personal ease or com¬ 
fort as of their duties to society. Why should the same not he 
the case now also ? Valmiki has said : “ Pop those who live upon 
their lawful earnings and are devoted to their own spouses, who 
are self-controlled, and are dear to their guests, there is emanci¬ 
pation even in the midst of a family.” This should he laid to 
heart by all modern Hindus. We cannot revive the Aswamedha 
or the Rajsuya sacrlGees prevalent In the Vedic times, nor the 
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eight farms of marriagea, nor the various kinds of sons mentioned 
by Manu or other Smriti writers. But we can usefully revive their 
rules about marrying at a [iioper age, bestowing gifts upon the 
worthy and every one having a thorough knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples of bis religion and his duties in life, as well as being less 
exclusive on account of caste or family prejudices. 

Above all, it is necessary to have common ideals with a common 
national language. Sanskrit was the spoken 
Coiuinoa lilealsaiid langu ago of the higher and prakrita of the lower 
Common Language, cl as se.s ol Aryans. The various Indian verna¬ 
culars were apparently not in existence in 
ancient India. They cannot, however, be wiped olY now. But they 
can he vastly Improved, ami the best and the moat authentic 
teachings of Hinduism brought home to the people through their 
medium. Z'he question of a uni versal medium of expression is, it 
is true, one of great ditticulty in a country like India. English can 
not be such medium, because it not only fails to express the higher 
phases of Indian religious ami philosophic thought, but has even 
now permeated only (54 out of 10,u00 of the Hindu population, while 
the various vernaculars are not understood outside their own 
province, or by people who are trained to speak them in their 
infancy. It Is otherwise with Hindi or Hindustani with, whatever 
name it may be called. It is even now the (i'M/uce franca of India, 
and is understood by almost every one in every part of India. 
More than Ofty millions of people have returned it as their spoken or 
written vernacular. But even those who speak the other dialects 
have no ditlicully in understanding it. It is being improved, and 
ought soon to take its place among the more progressive languages 
of India as a medium e.vpression of literary and scientilic thought, 
A common language, with common ideals, and common alms 
shall soon make the country what it ought to be, and this is what 
is required now-a-days. 

High ideal in life is the great want of India of to-day. In Euro¬ 
pean countries, people have generally some ideal in life to approach 
to, whether it be public good or gratilication of higher ambition, 
and the story of the soldier who used to say, “ i will be Marshal of 
France,"’ and lived to be one, or of the spendthrift who having 
lost his vast estate, determined to regain it and lived to do 
so. is well known. Tlicir Carnagios, ivOckfclicrs, Cecil l!liode.s 
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furnish illustrations of what men fired by ambition can do both, 
for themselves and their fellows. But here, in India, nine out of 
every ten men even, among the educated, wili not be able to 
say definitely what their aim in life is. In ancient India it was 
not so, a.nd both rishis and rajas had .some higher object 
In life than the mere gratification of personal wants. Truth 
(satya) and duly (dharma), the good old rule of not doing 
to others what was disagreeable to one’s own self, was held 
up as the ideal by the sages of those times and many tried 
to live it. And because we have lost that ideal, that we 
present the spectacle of a people rent asunder by mutual dissen¬ 
sions, divided into thousands of castes and sub-castes, sects and 
sub-aects, with all spirit of nationality crushed out, weak in body 
and mind, and slaves of circumstances. So vastly different is 
the India of to-day from the India of the past, that it is doubted 
by many if we ever had the ideals we find in our Sastra.s. 
And yet they are there. The only course possible, therefore, 
is to try and make some approach to them. As Professor Janies 
says in his “ Varieties of Heligiou.s Rvperienee,” pages 272—a74, 
“ it i.s by making the spiritual emotion the centre of personal energj’, 
by having a feeling of a wider life than that of thi.s world’s selfish 
little intere.sts, by a conviction of not merely an intelleotual, but 
as it were of personal presence of an Ideal power, a sense of the 
friendly continuity of such power with our own life and a willing 
self-surrender to it, by a shitting of the emotional centre towards 
loving andharmoniou.s alTectioQs, towards ‘ye.s,‘ ‘yes.’ and away 
from ‘no,’ where the claims of the nouego are concerned, that 
true saintliness can be acquired. Such a saintliness shows itself 
in a feeling of positive pleasure, in sacrihee and. asoeticiam. measur¬ 
ing, as it does, the degree of one’s loyalty to the higher power, 
in strength of the soul wliere personal motives and inhibitions com¬ 
monly omnipotent, become too insignificant for- notice and new 
reaches of patience and fortitude open out, where fears and anxie¬ 
ties go and blissful equanimity takes their place, whore with the 
accession of purity, comes the imperative necessity of cleansing 
of e.vistence from all that i.s brutal and sensual in it, and where 
with the .sliifUng of the emotional centre come charity, tenderness 
for foJlow-creatures,- and where the ordinary motives to antipathy 
which set such close bonds to tenderness among human beings 
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are inhibited.” This is nothin? but the karma yoga of India and 
those who have followed it, have left examples to serve iu all times 
and cireumatances. In proportion as we open ourselves to chein-llow 
of the Divine Life, and rei' 0 ?m/,e that Dife to be the life of all, 
that we realize the, fact that harm to one means harm to all and 
good of one, the good of all. And it is beeause our.s is now a 
fractional and not a whole life, that we are not happy. The 
wisest and the best in all times and oircumstancej have lecognized 
the necessity of a high ideal in life, and to many it has been more an 
impersonal than a personal one, the reali/.ation of the living pre¬ 
sence of an unseen power, call it C od or i)y any other naiiK! yon will. 
But where personal ideals iiave been resorted to, they liave also 
been those who have set before tbs world the noble o.t'ample of self- 
■saoriiice, whether it be for the good of their nation or of humanity 
at large. If therefore wcareto have high ideals, and that such 
ideals are absolutely necessary, is what I feel convinced i,f, we may 
have them in the shape of devotion to duty and ttmth, or in the 
shape of those who lived the life of truth and duty. The history 
of India furnishes many such c.xamples in its heroes, lilie 13hisma 
and Hanumari, in its kings like -fanaka, li^ndliis ihira and 
Vikrania, in its avatars like Kaina, Krishna and Oudtllia, In its 
rhshis like Vashislitha, Vy.asa, 3uka, in its reformers like San¬ 
kara, Manak, aid Kabira, in its devotees like Tulsidass, 'fuka- 
rara, Uamkrishna, and in its modern men liire Kamraohan Rae, 
Ishwarchandar Vidyasagar, Uanade. Of assoeiatious and socie¬ 
ties for reform we have enough. What we require is to live up 
to some high ideal, to approach to one whom we worship and 
admire. In the next chapter I shall de.soi'ibe some of those vvho 
can furnish such ideals tor India to follow. Here I conclude 
with the well-known verse of Vyasa as an ideal to aim at : “ Let 

your minds be devoted to Dharma every day of your lives. That 
alone is the one friend of those going to the ne\t world, 
Wealth and women, even though cherished by the wise, fo.'-rn no 
part of one’s self, nor are they stable.” 
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PART II. 

BF.LIGIONS. 


LeadusfrtnnUie u>i.realto the retd; lead- us front darkness '(j light; Ibtid 
US fr'm death to imnwrlality. 

t cnT#r » 

II 

wr^lerRr irf^% ii 

trfTpETiii i 

31^ ^srfsrTsuf^ =RT'^g: ii 

F'ix Iky mind wport Me, he My Devotee, 
iSacrijioa to Me, prostrate thy self before 
Me, and thou shall rmne even to Me. 

I pledge ikec My troth, tftou art ttcMi' to Me. 

lietwuncihg all Dkarmus, come uiUo me ulone/or shelter, 

SOl'rOii: not, 1 will liberate thee from all sins. 

All that here is, is Achyiita (Vishnu), nothing else is. He is J ; 
He is Thou, He is all this, He is the Atma. Do thou reliinjaish all 
illusion of duality. 

I.-THE RELISIOnS BELIEP8 IN ANCIENT, HEDIETAI. AND 
MODERN INDIA. 

We have seen, that Hindu society of both ancient and me- 
dlseval India was a highly civilized society, possessing many an 
institution which deserves not onlyadmiration, but also imitation in 
the spirit in whicli it wa.s originally conceived. Dharma (duty) 
and Satya (righteousnes.s), were the two moving forces of Indian 
society of the past. Sanskrit has no word corresponding to the 
word rHiglon of Western countries. But the word i»liar?n«. in it 
means that which supports, not likereftpioa, that which only binds, 
and the reason seems to be, that in the words ^atpa (truth) and 
Dfiarma (duty) of the Hindu Scripinres, was comprised ail that 
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binds man not only to his fellow-creatures, but also to all that 
exists, as well as points out the relation in which he stands to 
God. 

The aim of the Aryans was to seek unity through truth and 
duty. Their religion was therefore Sad 

The Creed ol the ViihufUia Vwlanti, Agnim, Ywmum, Mu 

Rishis of the Vedas, tri S'avttumn Ahu. “ The wise call the one Sat 
in many ways ; they call it Agui, Yama, Matri 
Swa.” (Rig Veda, I, lOl- tb.) The rishis who sang'of Prajapdti 
or Indra, or Agni, as “ he alone who was God above gods,*’ or as 
the maker of all things, did not mean to eulogi /.e this or that 
power of nature as theSiipreinc Being, hut to declare Him, manifested 
as Agni or Indra or PrajapAti, to bo the Supreme Ruler of the uni¬ 
verse. Their goal wffs to realis-.e the Atmu (Supreme Spirit) as the 
Sovereign Lord of ail beings. Sa eva mjum alma, Sarneiilum 
bkvMnam adhi-iJtUi, Sui'vealifmi hhulanam raja. (Sathpatba Brah- 
mana, XIV. fi, 1.5.) “ This self is verily the Lord of all beings, 
the Sovereign of all ” And we- read : “The Bi'jihtnana who is 
wise and recogmiKes all things to be in the atmu- who does not 
become bewildered when pondering upon it, and who recognizes the 
atma in every created thing, shines in heaven “ (Apastamba 
Sutras, I, S, 2(1, I.) The ideal nf both ancient and medircval India 
was therefore essentially Vcdantic, and for the eniightonod and the 
cultured no better ideal than to do one’s duty unsellishly, In order 
to find his ultimate rest in the source and the innermost self of ail, 
could be held up. Their object of coatemplation was the Virata 
form of the Creator as manifested in the creation ; “A thousand 
heads, a thousand eyes and a thousand feet has the Purusha. He 
encompasses all bhi.s universe, and is yet above it to the extent of 
ten lingers. All that is, which has been and which shall ever 
be, is verily Purusha. He is the Lord of immortality, and because 
He quits his true nature in order to appear as this manifested 
creation, therefore His manifestation, which is for the bestowal of 
fruit of their actions upon creatures living in the world, is not Hia 
real nature. All that ba.s been, is or will ever be, is merely 
His glory. The Purusha is greater than it: all these-creatures 
are merely a fourth part of Him. The other three portions, 
which arc Immortality itself, are in His own self-effulgent 
nature. This Purusha, with His three portions, is beyond this 
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universe, the product of nGscieiiue, unaffected by its virtue and vice. 
Only one portion of Him ia repeatedly manifested as this di versified 
world. He manifests himself as this creation with its j^'ods, 
men, and beasts, pervades it, and flimseif becomes all that 
is animate and inanimate” (liurusha Sukta 1, 2, 3 and 4.) 
“ fn the beginning arose H iranyiiitarbha, the one Lord of all be¬ 
ings. He upheld this earth and the heav'cns. What God is there to 
whom we sliall offer our oblational-' Ho is the Giver of life and 
vigour- His command all the godsofip.y. !Tis shade is life iiiimoi tal. 
Hia ia death. To what God alia! 1 we offer our oblations f He by 
Hia might is the solo Lord of all tliat in the world breathes and 
winks. He is the Lord of men and cattle. To -svhat God shall we 
offer our oblationsV His arc tbvisc snow-covered mountains. His 
the sea and the river Rasa. His iiriirs are these regions. To what 
God shall W8 offer our oblations? Through Him is the heaven 
high and the earth steadfast, He liolds linn the regions of the 
other and the vault of the sky, by Him is the region of mid-air 
measured. What God shall we adore vvith our oblations ? (Rig 
Veda X,—121-1 to 5.) 

“ One alone ia Lord of what is fixed and moving, that walks, 
that Ilies, of all this multifold creation- Upon the ancient from 
of old I meditate. He is our mighty .sire and father.” (Rig VTda.) 
" Of that Vaishawanarn. Self, ihehcad isthc Satejas tlieaven), the eye 
the Vishwarupa (suii), the breath I’jrathagvartma (the wiad), the 
trunk CBahula), Akasa (ether;, the bladder, the waters, the feet, the 
earth, the chest, the altar, the iiair, the grass on the altar, tlie heart 
the Garliapatya fire, the mind, the Aiiwaharya fire, the month, the 
Ahavniya fire- ” (Chandogya llpanishad V,—lfi-2.) 

This form of worship was uiifc only current in the Vedic and the 
ITpanishad. but also in the Sjnvlti period, and the 
Religion of the Upanisliads and the epics bear arnpls testimony to 
Vedic and Smriti the fact that while Brahm, without attributes (nir- 
periods. guuai, wuis enjoined to be an object of realization 

through tjiamadki or conceiitratioii of thought by 
the negation of all that is finite, Brahin, as mauil'ested in creation, 
was enjoined to be an object of worship. This was clearly e.\plained 
by Krishna to Arjuna when, in reply to his question as to how the 
Divine ought to 1*6 contemplated, he told him to contemplate Him as 
the Innermost self of all, as the beginning, middle a-ndeml of all, as 
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the seed of all, as all that appears'to be glorious, powerful or efful¬ 
gent, And Krisliua’s manifestalton of His divine poA^er, the Virata, 
was to show that the manifested was only a portion of the Divine 
glory (Bhagvatagita, Chapters X and XI). “The Heavens are Thy 
head, the earth Thy feot, the three worlds are pervaded by Thy 
might, Thou art the primrcval Purusba. The quarters are Thy 
arms, the sun Thy eye, strength is Thy vital seed. Thy seven 
senae.s for the outgoing of the vital energy are restrained, O thou of 
unmeasurable glory.” (Bhishma Stava Raja, verses 98 and 99.) 

In ancient India there were no temples nor image-worship. In 
the epic period, however, we find Arjuna worshipping Siva, who 
is represented as figlitiug with him in the disguise of a Kirata 
(mountalDeor), and the offerings' made by Arjuna to an image 
of Siva going to the Kirata, Wcforences to places of gads (devayi" 
tana) are also met' with in the epics, but there is nothing to 
show that idols were worshipped, in those times, in the same 
way as they are now. Hero-worship was, however, as great Ja 
factor of the Hindu society of that as of every other period. But 
the heroes wore also men who had acquired such a status by 
their work. 7'he Sastras repeatedly enjoin their readers against 
image-worship, “ NaUusya praiiniu asli pa.si/w numa mahad 
yashah. There is no image of Him whose name is Great Glory. = ’ 
(Swetaawatara Upanishad, IV.—19.) God was not worshipped with 
incense and flowers, bnt with a pure heart, through universal 
benevolence, kind words and kind actions. “God,” says Vashiahtha, 
“is not the lotu.s-born Urahma, nor the Lord of the thirteen 
classes of gods, Indra, nor the god of wind (Vayu), nor the 
sun, nor the inooii, nor a Bnihmana, nor a King, nor I, nor 
thou, nor the body, nor mind, nor any embodied being, nor 
any conception of mind, nor Lakshmi, nor Sarswatil God is 
the Parmatma, the Supreme Self, the ever blissful Siva.” (Yoga 
Vashishtha, Chapter 29. verses 119 to 121.) 

In the Puranie times, also, the ideal of the Upanishads was 
kept up, though not so steadily as in the epic 
Religion in the period. Then man began to recognize his inabili- 
Pnranic times. ty to realize the impersonal and turned to Bhakti 
or devotion, and wc read in the Vishnu Purana 
of Prahlada praying to Vishnu: “ In whichever of thousands of 
birth-s may I pass, may I, O Lord, always have unshaken devotion 
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to 'I’hy tobus-feet, That lovo whioh men of the worli evi't have 
for the objecla of the world, may I ever have for Tliee, 
always rememberings Thee.” Even the best of exponents of 
the religion of non-duality in later times recognized this, for, 
Sankara says: ‘•Thouf'hatl difference has ocased foe.xisi., I am 
thine, O Lord, not Thon mine. The billow i.s of the sea. not 
the .sea of the billow," 

This fervent devotion to God has since been the disting'uiahing 
feature of religious life in India, and tlie wisest and best of this 
country have either been followers of the religious philosoph.y of the 
Upanishads. or of the religion of faith and devotion of later limes. 
Petich-worshipor superstition has never been the religion of the 
thinking and l.he cultured of India whether now or in the past, and 
modern India ought also to recognize the fact more forcibly than it 
has hitherto done, that it is by a return to purer forms of vvorsiiip, 
recognition of the paramount importance of duty, and a com¬ 
mon Ideal, that its progress towards the goal of all religion lies, “I 
conceive,” says Herbert SiHmeor, “ that the object of roligious 
.sentiment will ever continue to he that which it has ever bri'u, the 
unknown source of al! things. While the fbrrms under which intm 
are conscious of the unknown source of things may fade away, 
the .whsh-Hirt of the consciousness is permanent. Beginning with 
causal agents conceived as imperfectly known, progressing to 
causal agents as loss knoivii and less know'a'de, and coming at 
last to a. universal causal agent [»ositod as nut to be known at 
all, the religiou.s sentiment must ever continue to occuiiy itself 
with this universal, causal agent.” i/?(>>'«)/,s. Speculative and 
Practical, 4;?.i 

Tlic Sastras have throughout recognized two kinds of icligion : 
the religion of action iprai’iitl) and the religion of iiunrli) ab¬ 
stention from action. The former .secures heaven so long as the 
Karma which brought it lasts, the latter leads to moksh'.i emanci¬ 
pation) and freedom from return to the Sansdra. The former 
is, however, recognized as a step towards the latter. Says the 
MahdbhfLrata, ” Two Brahmans (formsof Brahma) should bo known, 
one that which is represented by ^nUda (word) and the other 
beyond that. One who has known the Suhda Jhxdim, attains to the 
Supreme Brahm. Acts only cleanse the body : knowledge, however, 
is the highest end of man. When all impurities of the heart have 
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been oieanaed by acts, and the felicity of Bvabma (Brahmanaada 
is attained, the univei'se, thoug'h it appears to exist, does not in 
fact exist. Subjugation of .senses, charity and abstention from 
work, are the means of securing that fell :lty, It is, however, 
in complete renunciation and forgetfulness of the self that Brahma 
Is attained.” This is the religion of the Hindus, as taught and 
practised by their risbis in the past. 

fn later times Hinduism developed into a system of worship of 
many gods and goddesses, ofpowersof nature, of mon who attained to 
eminence by their deeds and of objects botli animate and inanimate. 
Hero-worship came to be one of itsohicf features. Sects and cults 
began to multiply till truth was lost sight of in dogma and cere¬ 
monial. The principal gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon 
were recruited from deided heroes and heroines, and Siva’s conquest 
of Tripura, Durga’s dght with Mahisli and other demons, Vishnu’s 
exploits in subduing the Asuras and Rakshasas through the 
various incarnations of Variiha., Harsingh, Vaman, the adven¬ 
tures of Rama, Krishna and Hanumana, eto., show how the wor¬ 
ship of the groat and the good came to form a prominent feature of 
Indian society. Vishnu, Durga and Shiva may or may not be 
believed to be historical per.sonages, hut there can be no doubt of 
the existence of Mama ami Krishna who are now the two chief 
objects of worship in India. .Efforts were made from time to time to 
purify religion by various reformers, but not with much success. 
We shall take a brief survey of these in the .sequel: we commence 
with Rama and Krishna. 

Valmilti, the author of the Ramaydna, describes Rama a.s a 
contemporary hero, without deifying him. 

He commences with inquiring of the rishi Narada as to who in 
this world was possessed of all good qualities, 
Hama wms brave, oognixant oi duty, of a grateful mind, 

firm in his vows, just in bis dealings, kind to 
every creature, wise, powerful, alone mo.st fair to all men’s eyes, 
having his mind under control, devoid of anger and envy, full 
of splendour and whom even gods fear in battle. And Narada tells 
him that though the qualities he mentions are diiScuIt to be found 
in one person in th« world, yet he knew of one who possessed them^ 
and that person was Rama, ,'i scion of the Ik.sbwakn family. Even 
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ha was poesessed of all these virtues, and he describes liim as 
lollows ;— 

With soul subdued, a chief of uiij^ht, 

In Scripture versed, in ylory hfiglit, 

His steps in virtue’s ()aths are bent, 

Obedient, pure and eloquent. 

Id emprise he wins success. 

And dying foes his (lower con'ess, 

Tall and broad-shouldered, strong of limb, 

Portune has set her mark upon him. 

Graced with a conchslicU’s triple line, 

His throat displays the ausjiicious sign, 

High destiny is clear impressed, 

On massive jaw and ample chest, 

Deep in the muscle scarcely shown, 

Embedded lies, bis toHar-bone : 

Hia lordly sleits arc lirm and free, 

Hia strong anna reach below' the knee, 

All fairest graces join to dock 
His head, bis brow, lii.s stately neck, 

And limbs in fair (iroportion set 
The manliest form e’er fashioned yet. 

His pUgbMd word be ue'er fergeu. 

On erring sense a wavcE'hfs sets. 

By nature wise, bis teacher's skill 
Has trained him to subdue his will ; 

Good, resolute, and (luro and strong. 

He guards mankind trom scathe and wrong, 

And lends his aid, ana ne’er in vain 
The cause of justice to maintain. 

Firm as Himalayas snowy steep, 

LTnfathomed like the mighty deeii, 

The peer of Vishnu’s jiower and might. 

And lovely as the lord of night; 

Patient as e-arth, but roused to ire, 

Pierce as the world-destroying fire : 

In liounty like the lord of gold, 

And justice self in human mould. 

(Griffith’s Valmiki loirndyana, Canto l.J 
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Ami the truth iif the above is fullv borne out by the exploits of 
the great hero, who was as great, in prosperity as in adversity, and 
who never departed from the path of duty amidst tlie strongest temp¬ 
tations. Great was the trial when on the day appointed for hia 
installation as heir-apparent, he was at onre told by his father to 
go into the forest and lead the life of a reeluse f.jr lourteen years, 
“But,” says he to his etep-inotber, “ I do not w!,sh toli ve in the world 
wedded to gain. Know me ecjua) to the riishis, devoted to the path 
of pure duty. Whatever agreeable things can possibly be done by 
me for my r.ord, they are ah-eady clone even at the sacrifice of life 
itself.” When urged by Lakshaman. to disregard the injunctions 
of his father, he. replied, “ My father Ls truth ilsoll, his word is true, 
hia actions are true, he is afraid of the cither ivorld. Let him be 
fearles on that account. Do not, O Lakshaman, indulge in grief at 
the loss of fortune. A kingdom and a foi'e.st are to me etjual, life 
in a forest is blessed.” 

Again, when after the death of Oashratha he was pressed by the 
old minister JabAli to return to Ayodtiya und ascend the throne, he 
replied, “ f shall not break the bonds of truth for gain, or from anger 
or from delusion. The wise have declared the path of the good to lie 
In adherence to truth, duty, bolduossin action, compassion towards 
all, .liweetness of speech, worship of the twice-born, the gods, and the 
guests. Those who are attaolied to their duty, who associate with 
the good, w'ho are possessed of splendour, who are prominent for 
their charities, who cause no injury to any one, earn respect in the 
world ; those whose impuritie.s arc destroyed, are worshipped asgreat 
."duals. ” (Valmiki’.s Harady-ana, Ayodhya Knnda, Chapter 109.) 

In another place ho tells Laksbaman; “ I tell thee truly that 
virtue, wealth, and pleasure and the sovereignty of the earth I seek 
for your sake alone. To establish unity among brothers and for 
their well-being, I seek for kingly rule. I swear by truth and my 
arms It is not dilfioult for me to obtain the empire of the earth, 
but I do not wish lor the position of Indra himself by unrighteous 
means.” {Ibid, Chapter 97.) And not only was he groat in war, but 
ready to bury past grudges as soon a.s the Object of the fight was 
accomplished in the .subjugation of the enetny. Accordingly on 
the death of Ravana, he tells Vibhishan, "All enmities cease 
with death, my object is accompli-shed. Do you perform his 
obbcquies. Ho is the same to me as to you. ” “The rule of 
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Ram,” Hamrajyo,, is tbc itioal to vvhioh every other rule is 
referred. “ !n his rule we I'ead that the ividows were not distress¬ 
ed, and there wa.s no fear from w.racions animals nor from diseas¬ 
es. ReopJe were free from sorrow and trouh!©. There were no 
thieves in the kingdom, nor did the old mourn for the Joss of the 
young. All were liajipy and devoted to virtue And beholding 
Rama they did not envy eaeh other. Unilei' Ram’s rule people 
lived for thousands of years and iiad thousands of children. Tlie 
trees oore fruits and llovvers |■lfir(>c■,!lally, and the <douds poured 
rain in season, and the winds were pleasant. And the people hap¬ 
pily engaged ia their rospeotivo duties grew pious and trul hfu), and 
were devoted to virtue.’' (Vndha Kanda, Chapter IfiO. ) There 
may be some e.xag’gsration in this. Llut tliat Rama was a niodol 
king is amply borne out by hi.s e.xploits. The whole of thi- story is 
strongly human, and he is perhaps the only he '’0 who was, as 
every one admits, nothing but goodness itself with a life wliich was 
one long record of devotion to truth and duty. 

The Puranas and writers, like Tnlsi Das, have deified him and 
made him an object of divine worship. But even as desoriiied by 
Valmiki, he furnishes a lofty ideal for India to follow. li'iiii iVdui 
(the name of RAra), affords cousolatiouit* ihousaiids Ram > haritra 
is read, acted and pondered upon eve'-ywhere. The beggar ask- 
ing for alms says, “ Sita Rama, Raum. Rama," is the ordinary Hindu 
form of salutation, and ” Rama's narac is ulone true.” (UnniDAma 
Salya) is repeated when the FTindu is carried to the cn'inatlon 
ground. He lia.s fener and f.ar less i-plo.ndid temples than Ki-bshna, 
and even in .hyodbia, his birlliplace, with the exception of tlic temple 
of Ilanumangarhl, or one or two others, there is none laeijual 
the grandeur or ueaflh of tCriKhna's temples in Bindiahanor 
elsewhore. But. Ire lives in the heart of thousands. His hi tiiday, 
the Ratnuonmi, is celebrated in many places in India. His exile and 
invasion of Lanka, .ire actodevory year in September-Octoher under 
the tiauie of Ramlila, in almost every place iu Upper ludia; and 
thecrowds of peopleshouling with one voice. ” Stiri Itaja RaTiichand- 
ra ki jai ” (victory to R.aja Hanichaudi’a). shows how deep is 
the liold he ha.s on the mind-, of the Indian people. The followers 
of all sects who worship him, though not learned, are usually 
men of good character, and some of great devotion als©, which c.ati- 
not always bo said of other sects of the Hindus. 
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Another great, perhaps the greatest, Indian hero, ailer P^atna, 
and an object of unieerral wotshin in India, 

Krishna. i.s Krishna, whom his devotees consider to 

be the perfee.tion of hamanity, God liimseif, 
as distinguished from otlier incarnaiion-s of Vishnu which 
were but a portion of the divine ( )■ Gn the other 

hand,his opponents regard him as a grossly licentious and anunscru- 
pu]ou.s person, .and doubt even r.he f.ict of his being a historical per¬ 
sonage. Krishna is the real hero of VS-asa's great potm, the Ma.hA- 
bh^rata, and the importance a.s.signed to him and his teachings 
and his actions throngliout the work by Vyasa vrho was his 
contemporary, shows that he was not a mythical but a historical 
personage. With him. stands or falls the whole of the history of 
the MahAhharata, .and if wo doubt his e.vistcnoe, the existence of 
its other heroes, VudhUhtbtra, Arjun, Bhtma, Bhisbraa, etc., also 
become doubtful. There is no warrant tor this. 

The story of the MahilbhArata svas extant in the time of 
Panlni, the great grammar ian. who nouri.shed in the I'lth or I3th 
century B.C., when neither the Upanisha.ds nor the Bralimanas of 
the Vedas arc sahl to have been written. “ (h‘.vi i/udhihliijam 
Sthirab'’ (Panlni, S-K-9i) rRfufirif l%If: refers to Viidhishthira. 
Striymii ai'i.mti KiwH Kii\-n''ilii!"hi<‘h (4 

refers to Kunti, Yudhisbthira's mother, “ rttf-uiltrc! A rjv.nbhyuin 
Jhm ” (4-3-98} refer-- to .trjun and Vasndeo, another 

name of Krishna. The meaning of the last Sutra is that the affix him 
comes in the sense “ this is his object of veneration, ” after the words 
Vasudeo and .Arjuna. The fact of Krishna having killed Kansa, his 
maternal uncle, is also mentioned by Patanjali in his Vykkarana 
Mahii Bhrishya. Kunm Jindham nvkaAUa ‘■ A'ansutti 

ghataynii” (Mote on Panlni, ;M-dfi} and Jughana Kansnm. 

Mia Vasuder.'ik (Note ou Pan ui, H-i-'.l). The name 

of Krishna also occurs in the ChandogyH Upanishad (.Ird Prapatha- 
ka, Chapter 17). Sayingall thi.s, Rishi Chore of theraceof Angira' 
said thus to Ntra/tt’.s son, Krikhmi: “ Bewho knowetbthu-, shor--’, 
at the time of his death, repeat these three Yajur Veda mantras ; 
‘ O Thou art undeoaying, Thou art unchanging, Thou art the essence 
of true life (verse 6).’ ” References to Parikshita Arjuna's grand¬ 
son, and Janmajeytt, his son, are also found in the Aitreya Brdh- 
mana Pirljika (8-21), and Hatpatba Brahmana (1.1-5-41), Krishna was 
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thererore a liisi.oi'ioal pes'souapo ii.T:! livod somo time bi'iiveen the 
loth ami Ifitl: centiii’ies B 0,, ami liis worship VFry olil ii inilia. 

But ivhile a threat portion of rCrisIma’s life :s fevinded upon fai't. 
a still ereater portion ij bused uiion latei'additions, and liolion 
has notv-a-days covered the fact so thhddy as lo riiaho it d tlicnlt to 
separate the two. We slin.il. however, deal inure wiili I ii-ts tli id 
with lictiori, and try to show what !<fishiia really w;is Itn'ry 
reader of the main story of the .M:ih:ibli;ii-a,i a, siiorii of all p etieal 
exau'gfiratinn and later ip'orctim), will be eunvineed -if ihe fiut of 
Krishna being the greatest pprstni of his time. It was rleolared 
by Bhiahma, himself one of the greatest ivin-riors and sai.-.'-.'s of his 
time, in the assembly of Vudtii ■lilliira, when K. i.sliiia ^ cl iiim lo 
receive the first honour was disiuded. th-i‘. lie combine 1 in him, 
" knewledg-e of too Vedas and Vodatigi.s and "re it s‘I'engib ” 
“ Who ainong- men,” said Bhish-na, “is s-cater than Kri-lma V in¬ 
deed, liberality, olevet-ness. knowledee of tlie Vedas, bravei .v, mo¬ 
desty, achievements, excellence. inl,eHigeiice. liumilh.y, bcii.uly. firm¬ 
ness, contentment, and prosperity, all eternally iibidein .Vriiyuta.” 
(Sabha Parva, Chapter verses 111 and 20.) .■\nd. indeed tliroiinh- 
oiit his life, whether in the oourt of kings or on the Held -if lialtle, 
in atfairs of state as well as in those of eve-y-day life: all tlie.-e 
qualities were always proitiiip-pt,. His mission wus to es'nhli.-h 
dhariiia (righteousne.-s'i and dcstrov and tic acc'iinplUlicd 

it, An exemplary cliild, possessed uf aln ost s.iperliumiiu -tri ngth, 
ho cleared Vrindav^na of ihs evils wii.li wlih-ii il was then inlVsti d 
As a charioteer a .d an -ithlete bn was un.sur[i''Rsed by utiv of tiis 
contemporaries, Idveu bis pupils never knew what it .vivs to be 
defeated in battle, much less biui'cif. .Uis iiiteilo-'t was as clear 
as ev(3r, in matters and situations of tlie g cat-gt nilli -uliy and 
danger, Ue was a man of ke-m pc ecu!ion. kuoiving everything 
whether it appertained t-i the a 11 airs of this worid oi- of t';o life 
to come, in the mo.sl thorough matiiier possilile. A'wnys devoted 
bo his own atmii (Supreme Self;,, lindiugrhis pleasure iu hiiiiscif, 
merciful and kind to the weak, ever ready t'.i help the di-l ressi d, 
never sparing the wicked, even though they were in's own kii h and 
kin, doing everything without the smallest thought ol pers -iial 
ease or comfort, busily engaged in the affairs tjf tfie world uud 
yet always above it, he was an ideal f.ir his contemporaries, 
whether they were men of the world or hermits of the fon .st. 
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This is the Krishna of the Mahdbharata. He is first 
introduced to the reader at the Swayamvara of Draupadi in 
the court of king; Draupada. where he pacifies the infuriate 
princes who were t-eady to fight the Pandavas for having won 
Draupadi in the disguise of Rrdhmans. There is no reference 
to his childhood except in. the Sabha Parva, Chapter 41, where it 
is said by Sisupala, when disputing hi.s claim to receive the first 
honour, “ Thou hast once more simply pained our hearts by 
reciting particularly the deeds of this one (Krishna), such as the 

slaying of Pntana and others.If Krishna In his 

infancy slaw a vulture, what is there remarkable in that, or in 
that other feat of his, O Bhishma, in his slaughter of Aswa, and 
Vriswa, both of whom were unskilled in battle ? If this one threw 
down by a kick an inanimate piece of wood, a car, what is there 
remarkable in that ? Bhishma, w'hat is there remarkable in this 
one having supported for a week the Govardhana mountain, which 
is likean ant-hill'? While .sporting on the top of a mountain this one 
ate a large (luantity ot food. ITearing these words of thine, many 
have wondered exceedingly. But O, thou who art conversant with 
the rules of morality, i.s this not more wonderful .still, that that 
great person whose food this one ate, was slain by him 'f" 

We next find him assisting Arjun in clearing the Khandava 
forest and accompanying Bbim:i to the court of Jarasandha, king 
of Magadha, and fighting him. In the great Rajasuya Yagya of 
Yudhishthira ho takes upon himself the humble duty of serving 
the Brahmins. When the sacrilicc was over, and the question 
arose as to w-ho should receive the fir,st honour, Krishna was 
recognized to be entitled to it. Sisupala, king of Chedi, dis¬ 
putes it, and is slain on the spot. After the sacrifice Krishna 
returns t,o Dwarka, telling Yudhishthira to cherish his subjects with 
ceaseless vigilance and patience. Says he, “ As the clouds are 
unto all crealiires, as large trees of spicading l)oughs are unto 
birds, as he of a. thousand eyes (Tndra) is unto the immortals, be 
thou the refuge and support of thy relatives,” (Sabha Parva, 
Chapter 45.) When Yudhishthira has lost his kingdom and goes 
into exile, Krishna meets the Pandavas and comforts them in 
misfortune, giving them ail the help be can. It is, however, when 
the question of peace or war with the Kauravas is being dis¬ 
cussed, that we And him displaying true statesmanship. He advises 
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the Pandavas to obtain tlieir kingdom by poacGful niean.., if posi- 
alble, and suggests the despatch of an ambassador to the Kiirti 
court and is ultimately himself chosen as such. In the com’sc 
of the debate we lind him applauding action as follows ; — 

If anyone thinks anything bettor than action, I consider him 

weak and ills words meaning-less. It is by the virtue t)t 

w'ork that the god.s nourish.. . Tiie saints shin? in the 

other world by lullowing a life of study, aiKsterity and vvorl. ’ (Ma- 
bAbhat H.ta Udyoga f’arva, Chapter "8^ \'er.sos f<, !1 and l(i.) “ Tiie 

exertions of the wife arc always a.sfoeiMted w'ith virtue, jilcasiirc 
and prolit. if all t-bree racnot be attsinod, men sbou h follow- 
virtue and prolit. If these three are pursued separateiy- tliose 
who htive self-control, chose virtue ; those who arc neitlier goi.'d 
nor bad, r.hose prolit, -which is always a subject of diapul , while 
the folds only chose grutiliciitirn of desire. He who soi l.s jivolit 
and gratification, should, however, practise virtue, for noithei'profit 
nor gratification of desire is dissociated froi-n virtue." 

Chapter 12f, verses 34 to ?>7.1 

In the Kuril court be slrongly advises Dhritrashtiira and his 
sons to coinpromiso, but iinsucoe.s.sfuJJy, and when Duryodhtina and 
his adherents offer to entertain him, he declines the hospitality, 
saying that he bail never departed from the path of duly from 
motives of gain, that only w-heu there is Jove between Mio ho.st 
and guest, Ls it proper for the hitter to partake of the roriiierfis 
food, and that Duryodhana being addicted to vice, llie fund which 
he offered was defiled (Udyoga harva, Ohajiter 10). When threaten- 
ed with imprisonment b.v Duryodhana and his followers, he laughs 
in scorn and telLs them to do their worst, that if he wished lie could 
punish them that very moTnent and band them over to the Pandii- 
vaS; but that ho shall do nothing from wrath or under the in- 
llueuee of a sinful undcrstaudiTig. The embassy fails and liotli 
parties determine to fight. Krishna does not fight, but gii cs his 
army to Duryodhana and himself becomes the charioteer of Ai-juna. 
At the field of battle lie rouses Arjuna to action by preaching 
the Bhagwatu Oita. The key-noto of his teaching is “do your 
duty Vv'itliout rcgui'd to the fruit thereof. Do not be inuctivo, nor 
trouble yourself about the result of work. Dedicating your 
thoughts and actions to Me fthe Supreme Being), do you act 
your part in the world and you will be. happy here and here-al'icr “ 
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As tbe graali apostle of d/nli'ina tie essentially combined in him 
all the best traits of hninanity in tlieir fullest development. If 
the aiibstunoe of reiigion is culture, then Krishna was the most 
cultured, and therefore the most religious person of his age. 
Whiitevfii’ he did w,a.s characterized h\ one thin?, which was 
that he did it to the host of his poiver, accoi'-jing to the dictates 
of (Ibarma, and having done it never troubled himself aboutit after¬ 
wards. llepea edly bins Vyasu ^.aid of him, "Wherever Kris na 
is, thei-e is duaL-ina: whercvc” dhanna is, there is victory." The 
Bhagvata Gita A Ki ishna. According- to him, even for the person 
who liJid no wAh for himself, peiformuocc of duty was necessary in 

order to preserve the bonds o; society. "There is for me," says 

he, "nothing to perform, nothing to iiltain, nothing uuattained, 
and yetul u.m cncugrd In work. H I do not woirk vigilantly, 

ot!ier.s shall a'so fali in m,v ways If I <!o not wfu-k, the world 

will sulTer, and men vvill perisii. As the foolish engago in work from 
motive-s of rcwafcl, let the wise etigagt; without such motive in 
order to preserve the hoods of society.’' (Bharvata. Gita, Chapi¬ 
ter HI, versc.s t’2 to Re W'a.s ;is dauntless in the field 

of battle as in hostile courts, and to his skill and foresight 
was clue the success oi the Pandav,o.s. In the tliick of fight fit 
Arjun’s bidding he unycdvcs the steeds of the car, and while the 
latter keeps the enemy at bay, Krishna " smiling, and with the 
coolest assurance as if be were in ibe midst of the women 
leads the steeds into the ball of arrows created by Arjuua and 
grooms them, removes their laliguo, plucks out their arrows, waters 
them and yokes thorn to the oar " (Drona Farva, Chapter W9.) 

ft is, however, thought by many that he cared more for the end 
than the iiiean.s employed. For instance, when Drona’s death 
depended upon Ahidhishtlilra’i telling him that his sonAshwatha- 
man was dead, Kfishna urged him to .say so. “ if Drona fights, ’ ’ 
save Krishna, "filled with rago even for half a day, I tell thee, 
trul V, t:h V army will he annihilated. Save us then from Drona, 
Under such ciicumstances falsehood is better than truth. By 
telling an untruth for saving life, one is not toucTied with sin. 
There is no sin in untruth spoken unto women, or in marriage.?, 
or for saving oow.s, or for rescuing a DrAbmana.'’ (Mababhiirata, 
DronaParva, Chapter 191, verses 46 to 46.) The last of these verses, 
however, is not found in the Bombay tint in the Bengal test only. 
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On another occasion we read of VudhishtMra having charged Arjuna 
with cowardice in not slaying Kama, another great Kuru warrior, 
and telling him to give his (jandica (bow) to another person. Now It 
was Arjuna’s vow to hill at once the person who charged him with 
such an act of cowardice, but here was his own elder brother, whom 
he had followed through good and evil fortune, and whose death 
meant Arjttna’s own death. How to act, how not to saoritice the 
life of one who was so near and dear to him, at the same time keeping 
his vow unbroken, was the dilemma in which Arjuna was placed. 
But Krishna came to his rescue and told him that no one was 
greater tiian a speaker of truth : ‘‘ Behold ! however,” said jie, “ the 
practice of truth is esceedingly ditKc.ult to be understood as regards 
its nature. Truth may be unutterable, and even falsehood may be 
utterable, in cases where truth, would become falsehood tind false¬ 
hood truth. In a situation of peril to lile, and in marriage, falsehood 
becomes utterable. In a situation involving the loss of one’s pro¬ 
perty, falsehood becomes utterable. On an occasion of marriage, 
or love, or when life is in danger, or when one’s entire property is 
about to be taken away, or for the sake of a Brwhmana, 
falsehood may be uttered.” (Kama Parva, Chapter fih, verses 
31 to 34.) And Krishna jliustrated it by the instance of the 
hunter who, although guilty of a ernei act in killing a blind beast, 
went to heaven because of the latter being a source of trouble 
to others ; while a Rlshi who had taken a vow of always speaking 
the truth, had to langui.sh in hell, because of his telling certain 
robbers who were following a party of travellers as to where the 
party had gone, whereby the robbers killed them. He c(mciuded 
by saying, ‘ ‘ Dharma is that which causes no injury to any creature, 
and Dharma is so called becau.xe it upholds all. J)har- 

mali.) Whenever, by an oath, one may e.scape from a gang of 
thieves and robbers, or save his wealth from them, or from giving 
it to sinful persons, or where there is danger to life, or risk of de¬ 
struction of one’s entire body of relations and kinsmen, it i.s better 
to speak an untruth. The person who speaks an untruth on 
such occasions is not guilty.” (IMd, Chapter 67, verses 64 and 
65.) Finally, Krishna advised Arjuna to keep bis vow by address¬ 
ing his brother disrespectfully which was equivalent to death. 

How far modern casuists are likely to agree with Krishna, 
is left for the reader to judge. Many writers think both these 
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portions of the MahAbhilrafca to be later interpolations, though 
Krishna's view, that that is truth which is consonant to dlttirma, and 
that is d/iarma which is conducive to the good of all, otherwise 
it is adkarma, ia founded upon a very old doctrine ol the Hindus, 
•and has been followed by them from time immemorial. In the 
Mahcibhiirata it is said ; “ Silence is better than speech; ii speak 
you must, then it is hotter to speak the truth; if truth is to be 
spoken, it is better to say what is good ; and if what U good is to 
he said, it is better to say what is consistent with dharma." 
(Udyoga Parva, Chapter 35, verse 12,) in another place it is 
said: “ There is nothing higher than truth It is better again to 
speak what is beneficial than to speak the truth, f hold that to 
be truth which is fraught with the greati-sthenelit of all creatures.” 
Mah^,bhrtrata Santi Parva. rihapter 330, verse I-i.) 

Of the other incidents of the life of Krishna as given in the 
MahdhhSrata, may be mentioned (1) his exultation at the death of 
Ghatotkacha, ‘aon of Bliima, which he explains by saying 
that had Ghatotkacha not iieen killed, Arjuna would have 
been killed instead, and the ^fate of the war would have been 
otherwise; (2) his ruoiiing at Gbisbraa- to kill him in. defiance 
to his vow not to fight, when ho found the old Kuru warrior invin¬ 
cible; (3) his suggesting to Bbima to strike Dnryodhana on the thigh 
when he found tha latter unassailable in every other portion of the 
body. All this is explained by saying that all is fair in war, and 
that those who denounce Krishna would probably have done the 
same under similar circumstances. 

The Mahabbarata concludes with the victory of the Pandavas, 
and Krishna was mainly the cause of it. Gandhari, the mother of 
Duryodhana, and other sons of Hhritrashthra who were killed in 
battle, however, denounces him as the cause of ali this slaughter, 
and tells him that “ on the thirty-sixth year from this, he shall, after 
causing the slaughter of his own kinsmen, friends and sons, perish 
in the wilderness by disgustful means.” FCrishna shows no agitation 
atthis, and tells Gandhari that he had already known of it and that 
she had by pronouncing the curse only assisted him in his mission, 
The Pandavas are now installed in Hastinapur, and though 
Yudbishthira expresses to Krishna his gratitude for assistance and 
advice in their hour of trial, and eulogizes him as the Supreme 
Being, the latter remains unmoved, and when pressed for an 
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au3wep, tells Yudhishthirsi, that be was thinkingr of the old Kuru 
hero Bhishma, who was then lying on abed of arrows meditating upon 
him. He then tells Yudhishthira that alter Bhishma had departed 
from the world, every kiud of kuowledge shall disappear, ainl advises 
him to question him about the duties oC kings and of jau'scns in 
various stations in life. Bhishma and Krishna who were both as 
gr at in war as in learning, were great admirers of each other, and 
while the former regarded Krishna as the Supreme Being Himself, 
the latter regarded Bhishma as “ having never transgressed 
the path of duty, as being the very embodiment of Dharuia, a se¬ 
cond Markande/a and havin,g even death under his command.” 

Bhishma’a advice does not assuage Yudhlshthira’s grief for the 
loss of his kin.smea in battle. But Krishna who was ever ready to 
assist the Pandavas, telLs him tliat the time had now come when he 
should fight his own battle alone and single-handed, and through 
force of abstraction obtain control over his own mind. ” The word 
with two letters C'!*!) ‘mine,’ is death, and the word with three letters 
() ‘ mine ' Is eternal Brahma. 'J’h© consciousness that this 
or that is mine, or attachment to worldly things is death and the ab¬ 
sence thereof ii Brahman. And these two Braliman and JfrUj/u, O 
King, liave their seats in the souls of all creatures. Kemaining 
unseen, they, without doubt, wa.ge w'ar with each other. What 
matters the world to him who, even if he has acquired the 
sovereignty of the whole earth with its animate and inanimate 
creatures, doss not become attached to it, or engrossed in its 
enjoyment ? On the other hand, il one who has reuounoed 
the world, and taken to the life of the recluse in the forest, 
living on wild roots and edible.s, has, O son of PHtha,, a craving 
for the good things of the w’orJd, and is attached to them, he 
may be said to have jlfrif'/M in bis mouth. Crookedness of heart 
leads to destruction, and rectitude to Brahin. This and this alone 
is the aim and object of all true wisdom : what can mental distrac¬ 
tion do (to one who understands this) V Thy Kunno, has not yet 
been annihilated, nor have thy enemic.i been subjugated, for thou 
dost not yet know the enemies that are still lurking within thy own 
flesh. The time has now arrived, when thou must fight the battle 
which each must fight single-handed, with his own mind. Therefore, 
O Chief of the Bharata race, Chou must now prepare to carry the 
struggle against thy own mind, and by dint of abstraction and the 
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merit of thy own Karma, reach the other side of existence and 
overoome this mysterious and iinintcUig'ible (mind). In this war 
there is no need of any missiles, nor of friends nor attendants. 
The battle which is to be fought alone and single-handed is now 
before thee. And if thou art vanquished in it, thou shalt find thy 
self in the most wretched plight Knowing this, O Son of Kunti, 
and acting accordingly, thou shall attain success ; knowing the 
destiny of all creatures, and following the path of thy ancestors, do 
thou duly administer thy kingdom,” ( vlahilbhdrata Ashwamedha 
Parva, Chapters T2 and 13 abstracted.) 

Krishna was a living illustration of what he preached, and 
throughout his life he never sought anything for himself, but 
essentially lived for others. Witness his refusing the throne of 
Mathura on the death of Kansa and making it over to Ugrasena, 
preferring to serve under him and prixiog freedom above the cares 
of sovereignty. His teaching was that although the practice of 
virtue was essential for the purification of the soul, it should 
not be mistaken for the goal which lies in the complete sub¬ 
jugation of all sense of ‘‘I ” and “ mine,” complete freedom 
from action, and knowledge of that which is eternal and indestruc¬ 
tible. On leaving the Pandavas, on his way home he meets 
the Rishi Uttanka who Is about to curse him for having 
brought about the Mahdbharata war, but Krishna laughs at the 
threat, and tellg him that no one in the world was capable of 
injuring him and that he brought about the war when he could 
not avert the end by peaceful means. The Pandavas now prepare 
for the great Ashwamedha sacrifice and during their absence, the 
widow of Abhimanyu gives birth to a still-born child. The 
Pandava family would have become extinct and the course of 
Indian history entirely changed, but for Krishna who revives the 
child by swearing by his love of truth. “ 1 never utter an untruth 
even in jest, never have I turned baek from battle. By the merit 
of these acts let this child revive. .As truth and righteousness are 
always established in me, let this dead child of Abhimanyu revive 
by the merit of these,” (Ashwamedha Parva, Chapter 69.) It was 
now thirty-six years after the great war, and Krishna knew that his 
mission on earth was over, and that his hour was come. Bis own 
family and kinsmefc had become largely addicted to vice and he 
could not prevent their impending ruin. They go in a body to 
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Prabbasa at a short distance from Divarica, where, under the 
inlUience of wine, thtfy kill each other. His brother Balrama 
throws himself into th'S sea. and Krishna knowiDg-that his hour had 
come, restrains his senses, speech and mind, and goes into Saraadhi, 
when a hunter mistakiing him. for a deer, shoot.s him in the feet. 

This ia Krishna’s fife as given in the Mahabharata. There is 
here nothing which represents him in the W'ay he has been 
latterly presented to tihe Indian people, by the Puranas, and those 
who have followed them. If the Puranas are to be believed, he 
must have been, a grossly licentiovis person, guilty of violatinf 
the chastity of the millfraaids of Brija, stealing their clothes when 
they were bathing in the Jumna at Vrindavana, and having illicit 
connection with Radha, the wife of Ay an Uhosh. with whom his 
name is now inseparably associated. This cannot be true, nor 
did Sisupala, Krishna s worst detractor, charge him with these 
crimes. All that ho charged him with, was his murder of Jara- 
sandha, king of Magadha. in an unfair manner, Vhich was not 
true, and with his hav.ing married Rulrmini who was intended for 
Sisupala, which was no dishonour for Krishna to do. 

it is, moreover, inci'edible, in the case of a person who set before 
him the lofty ideal of establishing the einiurs of righteousness, and 
who professed to set an example to others. Kven in tliePurimas these 
adventures arc described in varying details. Tliey are loss detailed 
in the Vishnu Parana ihan in the fclari Vansa. In the Jlliagwata 
they are described in greater detail, and in the greatest detail in 
the Brahinavaivarta Purana. But none of these has any historical 
foundation. There is not a word about them in the Mahabharata 
and in the Vishnu Piu-ana, though there is an account of Krishna's 
sporting with the Gopis on a Sarada night, there is no mention 
of Radha. It is the same in the Harl Vansa also. Iii the 6hag- 
wata, Radha is only once mentioned, while in the Brahma- 
vaivarta wo have an elaborate account of Brahma performing 
Krishna’s marriage with her. The same ia the case with 
the clothes-atealiug adventure. It is not mentioned in the 
Vishnu Purana or the Hari Vansa, but only in the Bhagwata and 
the Brabmavaivarta. The rati lila is mentioned in the Vishnu 
Purana and the Hari Vansa, but not in the same detail as in the 
Bhagwata. The Bhagwata and the Brabmavaivarta worked up 
into detail from imagination the materials derived from Vishnu 
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Parana and the Hari Vansa, but whence did the latter themselves 
get them ? None oi these tour Puranas givest a complete account 
of Krishna. The Hari Vansa does not describe the part he played 
in the Mahsibharata, nor his last days, no^ the destruction of 
his family and kinsmen through vice and mutual discord. It 
stops short at his visit to Pushakara to aectlje Rishis after he had 
killed all his enemies and .seen his foster father and mother in 
Brija. The same is the ease with the acoount/s in the Bhagwata and 
the Vishnu Purana. This shows that noiie of them has any 
historical value. Regarding Krishna’s wives also, all that the Hari 
Vansa says is that all the damsels who vvere kept In conJineraent 
by Navakasura offered themselves to Kri-shiia after he had killed 
Naraka in battle, without saying that their number w'as 16,000. 
Subsequent writers make it that number. Their accounts have 
thus unconsciously made one who vvas the apostle of d/mrma, 
who never relinquished it from fear or love or delusion, and 
who identified tiimself with the Supreme FJrahma and exhorted 
Arjuna to fix his thoughts upon him alone, to worship him 
alone, to bow to him alone, and to seek him alone relin¬ 
quishing every other dkarmt (Bhagvad Gita, XVni-65}, 
a gross debauchee at a very early age, and later on a 
husband of sixteen thousand and one hundred w'ives ! Writings 
like these, it must be said with groat regret, have, instead 
of exalting Krishna, brought him dowm lower than even what 
was lequired to suit the pofiular tastes oi the time. Much 
of what goes under the name of the Vaishnavism of the 
present day, is due to this lowering of the great hero. The 
Shagvat, the basis of Krishua-worship in these times, as I have 
already said, is very good poetry, full of deep emotion and 
a literary work of great merit. But it is a very modern book, 
written not by Vyasa, but by Bopdeva in Bengal, after the advent 
of the Mohammedan-s about the tifieenth century. Tt cannot, there¬ 
fore, have any value as a history of Krishna, like the Mahabhirata 
which was the work of a contemporary writer Other Puranic and 
vernacular poets have simply elaborated the accounts given in 
the Bhagvat, and have therefore even less historical value Even 
the author of Bhagvat was not quite sure of his ground ; for, after 
describing the Raslila, he introduces King Parikshit questioning 
Suka as to why when Krishna had incarnated for the purpose of 
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establishing dharma, and suppressing vice, and when he was the 
L’ord himself, did he aet ilirecUy iu contravention of al) systems of 
religion, by having illicit intercourse with the wives of others, 
why did he perpetrate such a deed V And Suka is made to say, 
“ that those who are nnattached to anything whatever, who are Ireo 
from all sense of egoism, vvho arc the lords of all, incur no sin by 
acting contrary bo the dictates of conventional virtue. Their 
actions should not, however, be imitated by ordinary mortals, for 
if Siva drank poison and remained uninjured, it does not follow 
that ordinary mortals should do the same. Tlie words of guardi¬ 
ans of humanity, not their actions, ought to be followi;d. When 
those who devote themselves to the feet of the Lord become free to 
act as they chose, why could He who Bssume.s diverse forins at His 
own pleasure, not do the same ? ” (*Jhagvi>.la, Book lOth, Chapter 33). 
The writer has tlius iirst invented a fiction and then sought to jus¬ 
tify it by the rule of the Sastras that one who is above all sense of 
separateness, is not affected by the rules of contcntioual virtue 
and vice. But he forgets the weli-knowu saying of his own hero, 
that he did his work in life in order to preserve the bonds of society 
as well as to set an example to ofcheiw. We did not also realiee the 
mischief of the doctrine he preached in the moutlis of the unlearn¬ 
ed, nor the premium it sot to vice which it subsequently 
did. Attempts have also been made to explain Krishna's amor¬ 
ous advcctures csoierieally, by saying that the milkmaids of 
Vrlndavana r 02 Jre 8 ent the various (modification of the 

human mind,) and Krishna the supreme self, in whom they iind 
their ultimate rest, that liudlia represents the human soul, and 
Krishna the supreme soul, that the clothes-stealing allegory 
represents the attitude with which the human soul ought to seek 
the divine soul, after leaving aside all its wordly trappings. Such 
explanations are, however, not likely to carry conviction to those 
who seek the histor'ical and not a fanciful Kri.shna, and for 
them the Krishna of the Mahiibharata Ls quite sufficient. The 
popular mind to which the Krishna of the Bhagvata, or of 
writers, like Surdas, appeals more strongly than the Krishna 
of Vyasa, fail' to see in the former anything that can be con¬ 
sidered objectionable, and thinks the modern view to he heterodox. 
Hut the truth is that Krishna, as described by these later writers, 
has been the chief cause of much of what has degraded Vaishnava 
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worship into sensualism of an objectionable character, But for this 
the actions of the Gosains of the Ballabbacharya sect would not have 
been tolerated in any community to the extent they have been tolerated 
in India. liadha Krintiyia, with all the poetry associated with the 
name, is good for fiction, but not foresalting the mind or purifying 
the emotions. I'or them the teachings of the Bhagvad Gita, the 
Anugita, and the life of Krishna as given in the Mababb4rata, are 
quite sufficient. 

Krishna, though a religous reformer, never founded any sect 
or cult. The tendency of his teachings was always towards 
freedom in thought and action. He recognized the distinction 
of caste not from birth, but from and karma (attributes 

and qualifications.) “This pleasant speech which the unwise who 
are devoted to verbal discussions about the Vedas, who think of 
nothing beyond, and who are attached, to desire, utter for the 
purpose of attaining heaven and fruit of action, that speech which 
concerns itself with much aotioufor thepurposeof worldly enjoyment, 
cannot lead to samadhi those whose hearts are w'odded to it, nor 
does It steady the intellect. The Vedas concern tliemselves with 
that which is mads of three (juaUties (the world), be thou above the 
world, free from opposites, always abiding In thy true self, never 
caring for acquisition or preservation of what is acquired. When 
thy intellect crosses the mind of delusion, thou shall be free of 
what is to be heard and what has been already heard. ” (Bhagvad 
Gita, Chapter II, verses 42—45.) His was the religion of the 
heart, not uf sects or cults nor of temple-worship, but of unselfish 
performance of duty, pure devotion and realization of one’s self as 
the Self of all, and had India followed it, it would not have wit¬ 
nessed the many religious and social revolutions it did later on. 

Krishna’s departure from the world marked the commencement 
of the Kali Yuga, not only in the popular, but 
Btilldhism. also in the true sense, for, during the period 
which followed, we have superstition and dogma 

crushing the nation beneath their weight, truths of religion com¬ 
pletely forgotten, Brahmavidya which was as much the property 
of the Kshatriyas and the other clas.ses as of the Brahmans, 
gradually declining and crushed by forms and ceremonies, and 
Brahmins asserting themselves as the custodians of the national 
conscience and playing upon it as they chose. This continued for 
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abuut 800 or 000 years till Buddha appeared on the scene, and by 
his life and teaching's once more infused new life into the dry 
bones of Hinduism. It is not necessary to describe his life in 
detail, as it does not come within the proper sphere of a work 
like this. History affords no other example of a prince nurtured in 
the midst of luxury, full of life and vigour, with nothing to draw 
him away from the world, renouncing everything—a young wife, 
an only child, an aged father, a kingdom and ease and comfort 
and giving himself up to the severest asceticism, for no other object 
but to lind a path out of the misery of the world for suffering 
humanity. There was nothing new in his teachings. His four truths 
of the existence of suffering, the cause of suffering, the cessation 
thereof through cessation of desire and the path of attainment there¬ 
of through right living, right thinking, and right acting, and his 
Ideas about Nirvana had long beentlie possession of India from 
time immemorial. The Upanishads and the Gita sang no ocher tune ; 
Vyasa expounded no other truth in the Muhdbhilrata, Buddha 
only brought it home once more, both by example and precept, and 
purified society of superstitions which bad stood in the way of their 
acceptance. The verdict of Uhys Davis that he was the wisest and 
the best of Hindus is, therefore, true to the very letter. In the 
Puraoas and later Hindu literature, ho is represented as an 
incarnation of Vishnu for the purpose of deluding mankind, an 
atlieist and a perverter of religion So perverted had the intellect 
of the nation become \ Modern Indian thinkers, however, look 
upon him as one of the few men who have appeared in India from 
time to time to uphold the cause of truth and purilication of society 
from priest craft and dogma. His followers though more numerous 
than those of any other religion in the world, do not now count 
more than :J!3 out of every 10,000 of the Indian population. But 
the inHuenoe of his teaehings survives, in the regard for life which 
now characterises Hindus. In Bengal some of the Buddhistic 
divinities are said to tiave been incorporated into the TIindn 
Pantheon, and Dharma, the second person of the Buddhist 
trinity, is worshipped as a Hindu god. .Many think the absence of 
caste distinction in the temple of Jagatmath in Orissa to be also 
due to Buddhistic inlinence, ■w'hile in Gaya the pilgrim offers 
oblations at the place where Buddha attained samadhi. Before 
the advent of Buddhism there were no religious sects, nor monastic 
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^,vders in India, and their subsequent development may well be 
said to be one of the remnants of that relig-ion, till we have now 
religious sects and maths by the thousand, each professing to 
have found out and living the life of truth, and yet each wedded 
moi’j to externals than to the religion of its founder. 

Cloaelv allied to Buddhism is Jainism, which is now the 
religion of more than thirteen lacs of people 

Jainism- India, and whose followers form one of 

the wealthiest trading communities of this 
country. The .Tains are divided into two principal sects, the 
Swetamtaaras and the Digambaras ; the former consisting of 
those whose ascetics and images are clothed in white, and 
the latter of those whose ascetics and Images go naked. .The 
sect was founded by pfinoe V'^ardbrnana or Mahavira of VaisaM 
about hOO B.C. He was the twenty-fonrth Tirthankara. The account 
of his life as given in Jain books, is siraifar to accounts of Buddha's 
life, aud the fdeatity in the names of his family members may 
lead to the suspicion that they have been copied from Buddhistic 
books with slight alterations- Buddha’s former name was 
Siddhartha. Mahavira’s father was Siddhartba The story of his 
birth is as miraculous as that, of Buddha, and gods and heavenly 
nymphs assist and rejoice at it as they do at Buddha's. Mahavira 
leaves his kingdom to be governed by his brother, and adopts the 
life of an ascetic, observing frequent fasts of several months’ 
duration and becomes absorbed in meditation like Buddha. During 
this period he suffers ail -sorts of privations and persecutions 
at the hands of liis enemies and aboriginal tribes of India. He 
continues unshakea, and even the powers of darkness cannot 
assail him, just as tliey cannot assail Buddha. Like Buddha he 
attains to Samadhi under a sal tree near Rijupalika after 
twelve years of a.sceticisra, and receives the homage of the chief 
of the gods, His fame spreads and followers commence coming 
in from Brahmins and other castes. Mahavira, like Buddha, 
now goes about di-seminating bis doctrines which are similar to 
Buddha’s scrupulous love of life, avoidance of falsehood, prac¬ 
tice of truth, avoidance of giving pain to others, observance of 
continence and avoidance of family life. He believed in the 
law of Karnut, and declared it to be the seed of the tree'of the 
Sansara. According to him the Jiiia was not identical with the body. 
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and he believed in incarnatitm following Ko/ynw, wbethev good or 
bad. Bondage was dependenoe or connection with wotddly ai't , 
liberation, detachment thereof and independence allected by knor- 
ledge, Be believed in the existence of the gods, heaven and hell, a 
future life, virtue and vice. Hia A'li tmia was the extinction of acis 
and synonymous with mol'shu or liberation. Mahavira's labours 
were confined mostly to Gangef.ie India, where he seeincrlt i have 
gained a number of folli)Aor,s. At the age of 7;! he deoartid l' e 
body through Samadhi 

The Jains are niostiy V'^aish.as, and in some pint.sof tie 
country they freely intermarry with Vaishnava Vaish.vtis. In 
other.-i they do not. Some of the Vaishyas. like the AeWns-of Mathura, 
professed both Jainism and Vaishnavism. As (he late head of the 
iirm said in one of his speeches at a catte conference, he looked 
upon both as his two eyes and could not afford to lose either. 
Tn other parts of the country there is niueb prejudice against the 
Jains, and a slolca of the Ptiranas is cited as authority for feeing 
a mad elephant rather than visiting a ,)aln (einple. These 
prejudices are, however, fast disappearing, and .la n.s at d 
Valshcavas meet in the same conference. The lay portion 
of the sect are as scrupulous of li!e as the clergy. F,tsis 
of long duration, especially daring the month of rihiiih»i, ai e 
very common. They do nut eat after dai-k for fear of irijui- 
ing life, ard abstain either during the month of lihni}v)i, or 
during the whole of the rainy season, from eating green 
vegetables. Their mendicants tie a cloth round their mouths, and 
carry a brush to sweep off insects before sitting. Their temples arc 
splendid edifices of marble, and are richly endoied, and they have 
a command of money for piiblie objects vvh'ch few communities in 
ndia have. Their services are very simple, and their priests aie 
not Jains but Brahmans, called Bhojakas Their chief objects of 
worship are the Tirthankaras, chiefly Parasnath and Mahavira, 
iheir doctrines are contained in a large number of liooks which 
are now toeing’ made available to the public through, the efforis 
of modern Jain reformers and their schools, )7iuJrapoles and homes 
for ascetics are known all over the country, Most of them obseive 
both ordinary Hindu and Jain ceremonies a.s suits the occasion, 
arid in most parts of the country there is not much to distinguiilj 
them from the latter. 
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Buddhism, wh’ch camfi to be the State religion ot India in the 
time of Afoka in the third century B.C., 
Revlvai of Hindu- awcoutnbed to Brahminism shortly after. But 
^Imanaja efc*^**"*' ''titor alsobeeame a lifeless system and con¬ 
tinued to besofof seperalcenturies, till Sankara, 
the great exponent of advidtium (non-duality)i 
appeared on the scene, and once more infused life into it by 
restoring the living religion of truth for th5 dead religion of form 
and dogma. We shall speak of his work later on. He ivas followed 
by Ramanuja who brought devotion to the door of the poor and the 
owly. Hiswoi b survives, though not to the same extent as Sankara's 
His God Is not nih'f/nnft (void of attributes), but sa(/una, havirg 
all the au.spicious attributes and assuming at times various 
forms for the benefit of his oreaturea. Pour of such forms are 
well known in the Valshnava Sastras, viz.. Vasudeo, Sankargana, 
Praduyurana and Antrudha, corresponding to the Supreme Brah¬ 
man, the individual soul fjiva), the mind and the prinoipleofegoLsm 
of the Vedanta. His system Is one of Visishiadwaita or duality 
with a difference. He prefers love and devotion to God to wisdom, 
and declares that mere knowledge cannot bring about that which 
can be accomplished by devotion. This latter alone prepares 
the devotee tor realization of the truths of the Upanishads 
God, in His siifeshcirna or subtle form, is without passion, im. 
mortal, tree from natural wants, of true desires and trtie resolves 
and the innermost self of all. He is worshipped by cleaning his 
temples and images, providing flowers and perfumes for religious 
rites, presentation of offerings, repeating His names on the rosary 
and by seeking union with Him. This lead.s to muiiigyn, salnkya 
and .sainijjyrt, a condition of perpetual residence in Vaikuntha^ 
the abode of Vishnu, partaking of His essence, abiding near Him, 
but not merging into Him and retaining one’s individuality, When 
man by merit of his good deeds done in many incarnations, 
washes off all his impurities, he seeks refuge in the feet of the 
Supreme. Then through the teachings of his master he acquires 
dally the virtues of control of the senses and the mind, asceticism, 
forgiveness, rectitude, duly attends to the duty of his order and 
avoids what Is evil. He then betakes himself to the constant 
practice of meditating upon Him and hearing His praises, till by 
His grace he forgets everything in devotion to Him, 
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The followers of this 3oet are called Vaishnavas, anil they are 
largely found in southern as well as other parts of India, 
Ftaroanuia's disciple was Rautanand. He has also a large Dumber 
of followers in all parts of Upper India where they are called 
Vaishnavas, Eairagis or Bamanandis. At the last census they 
numbered more than 16 lacs. Both mendicants and laymen can be 
Vaishnavas Mo-t of them are worshippers of Rama and 
repeat and salute each other with ‘ .fay Rams,’ or ‘ Sita, Rama’ 
or ‘ llama Rama.' They are generally nor, a very learned classi 
though some of t' em are great devotees. Their most popular boolc 
is the Raradyana of Tiilsidass, and they are very sorupulous 
in the matter of food, though many of the mendicant class are 
greatly addicted to smoking (janja and chainit, and are of a 
ragged and dirty appearance Any piece of wood or stone with 
a piece of cloth and tinsel is put ujo as an image of Ood to 
extort money from pilgrims, and one seldom feels any elevation 
of thought by attending their services. 

A'ter Ramanand comes Kahfr Die, or Kabir the well-known 
weaver reformer of Benares. According to 
Kabir. Mr, Grierson, he lived in the fifteenth century 
A D , and was a disciple of Ramanand, and 
the founder of the KabirpanthI sect. His followers are still 
more or less largely to be met with in almost all places in 
Upper India and the Central Provinces. They numbered about 
seven lacs at the last census. Kabir was essentially a people’s re¬ 
former. and a very free and fearless e.xposer of all cant and dogma, 
an uncompromising adherent to truth wherever it was found, and an 
idealist who brought idealism from the pedestal of thought into the 
life of the people. He respecter! neither caste nor sect, and as 
freely denounced what seemed to him apart from truth in the 
practices of the Hindus as in those Of the Mahommedans, Hi.s 
Sahda, Sdkhi and SukhnidhAn are all popular works in Hindi 
literature, and he seems to have largely inliuenecd the views 
of the great Sikh reformer Nanak. Says he: “The mind Is 
one, you may apply it either in devotion to God, or towards the 
vanities Of the world. If thou wishest for Me, belike Me, leave off 
the vanities of the world, Thou hast everything in thy own self, 
There is no enemy in the world. Leave off thy egotism, make 
thy mind peaceful, and the world shall all be kind to thee. Make 
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thy miD(} steady by every means in tby power, whether it be by 
devotion, or knowledg'e or meditation. Neither Mayii flies, nor 
does the mind over die. Desire and hope never die, only the 
body dies avain and again, so says DAs Kabir. O, Brothers, such 
is the sweet nectar of Ilari’a Jove that by dricking of it, one 
becomes immortal. Dhru drank of it, Praiibada diankof It, 
Mlrabai drank of it, the Saint of Balkh and Bokhara drank of it, 
giving up his kingdom. The nectar of tiai:i’s love is, however, 
dear in price and only the few wiio have no ginsses in their 
hoiisescan drinkof it. Man runs towards everything-tinl, soysKabir t 
hear, O wise men, it is Hari's love alone which puriljes There is 
nothing like Hari. Everyone wdsbes to go theie. but I do not 
know where Heaven is. Thou knowest not thy own innerself and 
merely taikest of Heaven. So long as thy heart yeii.rns for Heaven, 
so long it cannot yearn for the feet [of Flarlh No moat nor rampart 
of Heaven do I see, Says Kabir, it is the coir pany of the wise 
alone which is Heaven. All thy life lias been wasted in mere talk, 
without thinking of Krishna. At the age of live thou wast an inno- 
oentebild, at twenty and twenty-five thou traveliedest in various 
countries in search of wealth, at thirty thy thirst of wealth was 
burning hot, till thou colleetedest lacs and croros and weitnot 
content. In old age thy povors became dull and ihy throat choked 
with phlegm. Thou never visitede.st the wise, but hast spent thy 
life In vain pursuits. The world is selfish and ail is vanity, says 
Kabir. O Pool ! awake, why art thou beguiled y 

These earthly kings of yesterday, are vainly sliowing them.'^elves 
off. But thy servant never wanders about. He is master of the 
three worlfl-s. O my foolish heart, awake and engage in the service 
of God ; no one who spreads forth hi.s hand to ask tor his gi aco can 
measure it. Says Kabir, all doubts and delusion disappeared, 
when Hari favoured Dhru and Frahiada. O wise mca, this moment 
his hour shall never return even though you give millions for it, 
A human inoarnation is most difficult to attain. The bee (soul) has 
no friend nor companion, but leaves the world alone and friendless. 
Why are you sleeping, get up. Time is flying fast, says Kahfr, 
sing the praises of Govinda, all this show Is false. See how 
insane I am, that I am hankering after life. Time has destroyed 
even Siva, Sanaka, Brahma and other Munis ; even gods and 
demons who wielded the sceptre of the three worlds, have been 
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destroyed. Time ate lliem all, but even it w'as also destroyed. The 
physician is .■-rent for and siwedily he comes and says soinetliini;-, 
iioldiocr the arm of the patient; but no one has ever given sut-h a 
medicine as made the body immorbal, Vedas, Piiranas, tim ivoran, 
books, Pandits and Mullahs have all been qiie.stioned, but, none lias 
made me a jot less or more. 1 have wandered over ali the world, 
and rans icked every jdaco ; 'mt, says Kabir, the only meilicine for 
the evils of life is singing- the praises of ilari,’’ So popu¬ 
lar was Kabir with both Ibir Pindus and the Mobarnincdans, 
that each claimedhim to belong-to them and on bis deaili hail 
his remains were burnt by the Hindus and a place slill known 
as Kabiv Chaura dedicated to him by the then llaja of 
Hen ares, while the other half were buried by the Mohammedans at 
Magha", near Gorakhpur, wViere he died. Kabirhs sayings and 
songs are still in everybody'.*! mouth, and the services of his 
fcdlowers are often characteri/.od by deep devotion and religious 
feeling, and most of them are moo of good character and lead 
pare lives. 

Nalthaji, tlie author i)f lilrikta Mai, who according In some 
was a conte nporary of Akoar and according to others nourished 
two centuries earlier, has given ns .a good account of the.su people's 
refortners, and ufter Kahlr we n Hire Mira Bai one of thegrealcsl 
devoVe.s and the only pnetesa of Northern India. 

Mira Bai. She was ihc wife of Uaja Kumbha Karan a of Chit- 
tore and nourished about 1420 A.F). Tradition say.s 
that her devotion lo Krishna e.vpo.sed her to much perseouliou oii llio 
part of her husband and liis relations, but she remained firm, and 
that when a cut) of poison was brought to her to drink, sho drank 
it off like Socrates cheerfully, repeating tho name of her favor¬ 
ite dsity. Some of her .songs are very popular among Tltmliis, 
aid she is reckoned as one of the greatest devotees of Krishna,, 
For sweetness and depth of feeling MirfPs songs occupy a higii 
place in Hindi literature. '‘ T have tlirown away like water the fear 
of the w..irld or of the family. Do ys>u hide the women of your 
own liou-ahoid, 1 am another’s. I have been pierced throngli llic 
heirt with the dart of Krishna's love, Mira is dancing before the 
Lord and is clieging to his feet.” 

“ I a n mad for Krishna, no one knows my disease. It is only 
the wounded who kno'ws the trouble of the wounded : my be.loved’s 
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chambet* is on the cross, how can I reach it ? Mird’s Lord Is 
Girdhar. He is verily her physician.” 

” Mine is verily Girdhar Gopal, no one else. He who has the 
crown on his head, the conch, the discus, the club and the lotus in 
his hands, and a garland over his neck, is my Lord. Father, 
mother, brother, relations have I none. I baveleit off my family’s 
fear, what can any one do to me. 1 have lost all fear of the world 
in the company of the good. Now the report has gone forth and 
every one knows of it. I have nourished the creeper of love with 
tears. Mird is the slave of her beloved Girdhar, come what may.” 
The last two songs are very popular in Hindu society. 

Dadn, the cotton-carder, reformer of Sambhar 
Oada. in Rajputaaa, who lived about 1600, was aiso a 

people’s reformer, and the Dadupaubhis are 
still found in large numbers in Marwar, Ajmere and other parts 
of ftajputana. Their chief place is Naraina ; they carry a rosary 
and wear a iJecuIiar kind of cap which each one must manu¬ 
facture for himself. The Nagas of Jaipur who Dumber many 
thousands and arc a formidable fighting class of people, belong to 
this sect. Dadu’steachlngsweresimilanoKabir’s. “ O foolish man, 
Godisnot farfrom you. You are ignorant but He knowethevery¬ 
thing and is careful in bestowing it. Oh, my friend, recognize that 
Being with whom thou art so intimately connected : think not that 
God is distant, but believe that like thy own shadow He is ever 
near thee.” The services of the members of this order are full of de¬ 
votion, and they are generally men of good and pure characters. 
About this timeBengal also witnessed a great revival of Krishna- 
worship under Sri Chaitanya who flourished 
Chaitanya. hi Navadwip between 1485 and 1533, Chaitanya 
is believed by his followers to be anincarna- 
bion of Vishnu and his teachings still exercise a vast influence over 
a large portion of the Hindus of Bengal. Chaitanya was origi¬ 
nally called Nimai and was a great Pandit, but gave up all pride of 
learning and loft oil' everything for devotion to God. His earliest 
companions were two of his fcllow-atudents, Mukanda and 
Ganga Dhara. They were joined by Sri Bas, a Pandit and 
a great devotee, and Nityanand, an ascetic, who had come to 
him on hearing oi the depth of his devotion. These men be¬ 
came mad with devotion, and iiersecution did not daunt their 
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spirits. The party of Chaitanya now increased in numbers 
and people from all classes heg'an to join v.t. Even Moham¬ 
medans becama followers of the groat devoteh of Nadia. Hari 
Dass waa a Mohammedan. Jagai and Mat'lhai were Brahmins 
who had been discarded from all good society on account of 
their crimes. Keshav Bharti was an old stscetic. who had ini¬ 
tiated Nimai into the mysteries of Sanyas A- All these betjame 
his devoted followers. Nimai was now kno wn as Sri Chaitanya- 
He then went to Orissa and converted Sar^a Bhauma Pandit, a 
great Vedantic scholar, and Ramanand Kai the Raja of Orissa. 
On his way to Brindraban he converted two of the most powerful 
ministers of the Nawab of Bengal, Qirkhas and Dabirkhae, who 
thenceforth became great Valshnavas and were known as Rup and 
Sanatan. Hia followers had now vastly increased in numhers and 
he reached Mathura aeoompanied by a large party. He then re¬ 
turned to Bengal and passed the remaining years of bis life in 
Orissa and died at the age of 48, leaving to the world an example 
of fervent devotion seldom met with in religious history. 

Chaifcanya left no writings, except a few verses known as the 
Sbikshashatakam. I give some ex(tracts from them. 

“ Singing the glory of Krishnrl polishes the mirror of the heart, 
quenches the terrible fire of the world, makes the flower of good for¬ 
tune open, gives life to the brilde of wisdom, makes the ocean of 
bliss full, fills at every step the mind with the ambrosia of haitpi- 
ness, and leads to unity with th^ self of all. He who is meaner than 
a blade of grass, who bears all and even more than all like a tree, 
who does not himself care for Inonour, but gives honour to others, 
he should always sing the praises of Hari. I do not, O Lord, covet 
friends, wealth, women, or pdjetry. Lot mo have unselfish love of 
God in every birth. I am o-either a Brahmin, nor a ruler of men, 
nor a Vaishya, nor a Sudra, nor a student, nor a householder, 
nor a forest i-ecluse, but ths slave of the slave of him who is de¬ 
voted to the feet of Sri Krishna, the ocean of bliss.'' 

It is thought by sorhe European writers that Chaiisinya by 
ignoring caste, prohibiting the use of animal food and siici ilices 
and teaching BhaKti as the road t.o emanoiiiation—rellected 
the spirit of Buddhism. His life doss not, however, show 
that he had come into contact with Buddhistic inlluences. 
He was one of those fervent natures which burn with devo- 
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tion, and by the very force of their faith in God attract 
mankind to thetm. Some of his followers who were found in 
Navadlp (Nadia) a(,nd Brindrahan (near Mathura) observe caste, 
while others who ai?e called VaiskUibs to distinguish them from 
Vaishnavas, do not. The dividing line between Saivistn and 
Vaishnavas is not ao much the worship of Vishnu on the pari 
of the latter, and cf Durga on the part of the former, as 
scrupulous avoldancd of animal food and strict observance of 
purity. In this reapeat some of the Vaishnavas present a noble 
example. Not only iq Brindraban, but elsewhere also are 
met men of pure and lofty character, and great scholarship among 
the followers of Chaitanj^a. In Mathura and Brindraban, where 
Krlshna-worship is the chief feature, although in the great 
temples you only see costly shows and empty ceremony, it is in the 
quiet haunts of Govardhana, Radhakund, Nandgram and Bar- 
sana, which still remind ithe pilgrim of the Braj of old, that 
a true Vaishnivals found here and there, Some of these men 
have relinquished all for dfevotion to Krishna, and present a 
pleasing contrast to the irreligious tendencies of many of our 
educated people on the one hand, and superstitious beliefs of the 
generality of the masses on the other. 

The great Sikh reformer Sdnaik, whoAourisbed between 1469and 
1539, and whosie great work, the Granth Sabib 
Ifstuk. or the Adigranih, is the canooioal book of the 
Sikhs, comes n&xt. Hia saying, “Ndnakdukhid 
sab sansdra, jo sukhid so ndma adhdra (O Ndnak, every one in 
this world is unhappy, it is only the’ name of the All-supporter, that 
is happy),” is in the mouth of evewy Hindu. Whatever he has 
written or said is marked by the deepest piety and the most fervent 
devotion. Says he, ” His name is Trujfa, the Creator of all things, 
fearless, void of enmity, the timeless entity, not born from a womb, 
self-existent. In Eternity Truth was, io the beginning of the Yugas 
Truth was, Truth now is, Truth, O Wdnak, shall ever be. By 
repeated meditation, even though I mec(itate a hundred thousand 
times, I cannot attain Him. Ue is not e,ttalned by abstraction 
even though I persevere in it. The hunger-of the hungry is not 
appeased, even though the wealth of the universe is brought 
together. Not a thousand dexterities, nor even a hundred thousand 
avail. How can I become the Truth, how tear pff the veil of 
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error? We sliould walk in obedience to the coxntnand of the 
Almighty, and in accordance with what ie written. Form is by 
His decree, His decree cannot be otherwise. . . By His command 
are high and 3ow. By his command are happiness and misery, 
By His command one is saved, another wanders forth. Every 
on© is under Hie command, no one is beyond it. He who reflects 
upon His command cannot, O NAnak, utter ‘I.’ I have only 
one request to make, O Lord, O Thou Fountain of Mercy, make 
me the servant of the good. Every morning let me serve the 
feet of Thy devotees and see Thee, Let my body and mind 
be devoted to the service of others, and my voice sing the praises 
of Hari. Let me at every breath remember my Lord, and remain 
always in the company of the good. There is verily only one 
refuge for me, Ndnak, go to it. The wind is the guru, the water 
is the father and the broad earth, the mother. The days end nights 
are two nurses who fondle the world. Good and evil come and 
go. The actions of every one overtake him, whether far or near. 
Those who meditate upon the Nima (name), cross the ocean of 
misery, Nfinak, they are purified and released. The most sacred 
Dharma is to repeat the name of Harl, the best action is to seek 
the society of the good, which wipes off all evil thoughts, the best 
determination is always to repeat the name of Harl, the best 
speech is to sing the sweet praises of Hari, and the best place is 
where the name of Hari is uttered.” 

“ Yogis And Him through Yoga, the wise through knowledge, 
but Ndnafc finds Him who is the abode of mercy, through devotion. 
Neither saints nor ascetics nor men of wisdom know the ways of 
Him who in a moment makes a king a beggar and a beggar a king, 
makes void fulness and fulness void, assumes various forms, and 
is yet above ail, beyond the reach of thought, the All-powerful 
Creator of all. Those who do not obey the directions of the true 
Guru are miserable in all the four Yugas. See how foolish they 
are, that they do not know the person in their house {self in the 
body). In spite of this they are beguiled by their owu egotism. 
Those who are cast off by the true guru are never honoured else¬ 
where. Alas I they never utter the true IFord which fulfills all 
desires. Omy heart, always see Truth within thyself. If thou dost 
BO, thou shalt be released from all trammels of birth and death, 
and shalt see the Word pervading all. Innumerable are the 
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creeds, sects, observances and books; countless arc those who. 
devote themselves to Yoga, sing (he juaises of the Lord, or betake 
themselves to asceticism of diverse description. Countless again 
are those who walk apart from truth and commit various crimes. 
Countless are the names of God. I am tired even of saying the 
word countless. That alone is good which Thou approvest of. 
Thy glory is indescribable. Thou art the ever-abiding formless 
One.” 

The teachings of Natiak culminated into the great Sikh move¬ 
ment, and the spirit of martyrdom which Mahom- 
Sikhlsm. medan persecution aroused in some of their 
leaders, is unparalleled in Indian history. 
NdiUak was merely a preacher of purified Hinduism, and it was 
reserved for his ninth successor. Cum Govind Singh, to cut 
the Sikhs off from Hinduism by discarding the sacred thread, 
and the rules observed at the births, marriages and deaths of 
the Hindus and from Mahomraedanism by insisting upon their 
not wearing a cap, nor eating meat killed in the Mahommedan 
fashion and forming them Into a close fraternity. They were 
to have tircir hair uncut and eschew tobacco. What the 
result of this organisation was, every reader of .Indian his* 
tory knows. At present persons following the Sikh creed in its 
entirety are rare, even though there arc more than two millions of 
Sikhs in India. The most zealous Sikhs are the Akalis, while the 
others either observe the chief ordinances of Guru Ndnak and 
Guru Govind Singh, and avoid the use of tobacco or cutting the 
hair, or while professing a devotion to the tenets of the Guru, stili 
observe the usages of the Hindus, The story of the martyrdom of 
Guru Teg Bahadur Singh, who was summoned by the Emperor 
Aurangzeb in 1732 and offered much inducement to embrace the 
creed of the Prophet, hut stoutly refused to do so, is very popular 
in the Punjab. Teg Bahadur was put in prison and cheerfully bore 
the horrors of prison life. There he repeated the following verse : 
‘ ‘ Be anxious for that which comes to pass unexpectedly. Such is 
the way of the world that nothing here is stable. That which is 
born, must die to-day or to-morrow- O, N4aak, sing the praises of 
God, leaving off everything as a snare ! My mind is devoted to 
the lotus feet of Goa. If it turns towards evil, let it be brought 
back by the BnJ)da of the Guru. If you take hold of one by the 
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arjB, do not forsake hire, butgireyour life for him, Says tfuru Teg 
Bahadur, let the body fall, but do not forsake duty.” Other in, 
stances of martyrdom in the history of the race show what sacri¬ 
fices these men made in the cause of Hinduism, how a iuther and 
son vied with each other for sacrificing their lives when bringing 
the corpse of Teg Bahadur out of the prison, how the two sons 
of Guru Govind Singh and others preferred death to renouncing 
their ancestral faith. A recent writer has summed up the tenets nf 
Sikhism as follows: “ It prohibits idolatory, hypocrisy, caste 
exelusiveuess, the concromation of widows, the immurement ol 
women, the use of wine and other intoxicants, tobacco-smok¬ 
ing, infanticide, slander, pilgrimages to the sacred rivers and 
tanks of the Hindus ; and it inculcates loyalty, gratitude for all 
favours received, philanthropy, justice, impartiality, truth, hon¬ 
esty, and all the moral and domestic virtues known to the holiest 
Christians.” It would be difHcult to point to a more comprehen¬ 
sive ethical code. It is, however, doubtful if the ordinary Sikhs 
follow such a strict code, and Sikhism is ordinarily not very dis¬ 
tinguishable from Hinduism. 

The clerical or monastic portion of the Sikhs eon.sists of 
Nirmalas, Udasis, Suthra-.shahis, &c. The Udasi sect was estab¬ 
lished by one of the grandsons of Nflnak, and has still a large 
number of followers in its ranks They never beg nor give up 
dress altogether, and are often well off. Their sorviou.s consist 
of recitations from the Crantb Sahib, singing of songs com¬ 
posed by Ndnak, Ifabfr, Surdas, ftc. The chief object of worship 
is the Granth Sahib, and one often feels highly pleased, and 
sometimes leaves a better man after attending their meetings* 
Some of them have now set up as expounders of orthodox 
Hinduism. But the great majority are Vedautins. The Nirmalas, 
observe their vows more strictly than the Udasis. Many of 
them are even greater Vedantic scholars, and have written 
several important works on Hindu philosophy. The Udasis are 
not above pomp and show, but the Nirmalas have none of either. 
It is to the select few of these tivo classes of Hindus that the credit 
of setting an example of practical philosophers in these days of 
superstition and form, may be said to be largely due. The Sikhs 
of the Guru Govind Singh sect, are also very numerous, forming 
51 per cent, of the whole Sikh population, and they profess to keep 
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up the traditions of their founder, in both social and religious 
matters. 

Of the other Hindu sects the Charandasis and the Gharib.-. 

duals only deserve mention. Charandass was 
Other Hindu Sects.; a Dhusar, who lived in the reign of Shahiahau 
in a village called Dahra, near Revvarl, In the 
Punjab. Be was a great exponent of Krishna-worship, and his 
Swarodayai a treatise on the regulation of the breath, is very 
popular. His Bbsgtisagar is also good, and contains some 
beautiful songs. The followers of Gharibdass are generally 
inendioantB only in name, and are often men of wealth. All these 
sects are a mi.xtui-e of the devotion of Kabir and Bamanand, and 
the Vedantism of the Upauishads and Sankara. 

These are some of the principal Bindu sects flourishing in Upper 
India now-a-days. Between b’dnak and Ram Mohan Boy, the 
founder of .the Brahmo Samaj, there were no religious reformers, 
thoirgh, from time to time, poets and thinkers who set noble ex¬ 
amples of devotion or sought to impress upon the people the value 
of pure religion, were not wanting. 

The great master of Hindu song, Sdr UiVs, the blind bard of 
Brija, was one of them. He lived at the court 
Snr Das. of Akbar in IS.'iO A.D., and his songs exercise 
an influence over the lives and thoughts of the 
people of Upper India, which is as lasting as it is deep In charac¬ 
ter. Men, women, and children are all heard repeating or singing 
them, and from the palace to the cottage Sdr DAs is upon every¬ 
body's lips. In fact, he is the founder of the Krishna-worship 
among the people. He made a vow of composing a lac and a 
quarter of songs in honor of Krishna, but when, as the tradition 
tells us, he was struck with blindness before finishing his task, 
Krishna himself came and completed it. These latter songs all 
conclude with Surshydm as the name of the composer, while Sdr 
Dds’a own compositions conclude with the word “Sdr” only. 
There is, however, no doubt of the fact, that Sdr Dds was 
one of the greatest masters of the art of singing. For depth 
and originality of feeling, fervent piety and an ever present 
sense of and the purest attachment to the object of his worship, 
he stands unrivallW among the worshippers of Krishna. For 
rhythmistic flow ol verse and gracefulness of style, he was 
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par earceZIenCfi the foremost Hindu musician of his age, and in so 
great a veneration is his memory held, that the little hut where 
he is said to have lived in Brindraban, is still preserved and visited 
by thousands of pilgrims every year. Though it is not possible to 
preserve the beauty of the original in the translation, yet I venture 
to give a few of his songs: —“All days are not the same. Past 
actions give their fruit O, my foolish mind, give up all sorrow. 
One day there is a pile of wealth equal in height to Meru in the p alace 
of Rdj^L Harishehandra, the next day he is the servant of a ChaU' 
dala, receiving the cloth covering corpses carried to the burning- 
ground. One day Hama goes about with .Trinki in the Pushpaka car, 
another day he wanders about in the jungles weeping for her. One 
day Yudhishthira is on the imperial throne with Sri Bhagwiln 
(Krishna) serving him, another day his queen, Oraupadi, is in the 
hands of the Kaurava Dusbasana, pulling her by the hair. One 
day the bridegroom goes to marry his bride surrounded by pomp, 
lanother day he Is being carried as a corpse to the crematorium. 
When residing in the womb of the mother, man got his future all 
marked out for him. O, Surd4s, exertion is useless, what fate has 
ordained is true.” 

“ Harl is my refuge. No other ceremonial or meditation is 
there for this Kali period. Ndrada, Suka, Sankara and others 
found only this much butter after churning all the Srutis. Actions 
and attributes are all spread like a net in every direction. But, O 
Sdr, it is singing the praises of Hari alone that lightens all earthly 
burdens. So long as the True One ia not meditated upon, so long 
the mind wanders forth in search of the necklet which is over ite 
own neck. The fool sees his own dirty face in the mirror, but 
thinks the mirror to be dirty and tries to clean It. There are the oil, 
the lamp, the wick, and the lire, but not till the lamp is lighted, is 
there light, nor is darkness destroyed. When the pure thought 
cornea, the past is regretted. The blind does not know the splendour 
of the sun, till his own vi.sion is restored. Let one wander in ever 
so many births, but let him always have love for Thy lotus feet. 
May he hear Thy praises, like the peacock the roaring of the 
clouds, may he drink the nectar of Thy name, like the cJuitdka bird 
the precious drop from heaven, may his eyes ^ee Thy splendour, 
like the chaknr bird, the full moon. May faibh reside in the lotus 
of bis heart. May his nose always smell the fragrance of Thy 
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glory. May his actions be always devoted to Thy service. O Lord, 
give to Siir love forsingingThypraiges. The shelterof Rama’s name 
is great. The Lord destroys the sin of those who seek Him and 
extends to them His grace. In His presence the high and the low 
become equal. Do not, O Lord, consider my faults. You are 
called Samdarshi (seer of all as equal). You can e.xtend to me Your 
grace if you chose. Some are styled streams, some streamlets, full 
of dirty water, but when they all become united in one, they assume 
the name ofthe divine stream of Ganga(Ganges). One pieceof iron is 
used in the piifa, another by a butcher. But the philosopher’s stone 
knows no distinction and turns both, into pure gold. Do you 
remove all this net of -VlSya. and carry me across the river of life> 
Otherwise it is being wasted. Save me, O Lord, this time. You 
are the Lord of Lords. You are called the Great Giver. Who is 
there meaner than me, who devoid of good actions and blind from 
birth ? You are the protector of the three worlds. I am Your slave. 
You have save’d the high and the low, do you extend Your grace to 
me also. 1 am the lowest of the fallen. My sins are so heavy that 
AjAmil’s sins count nothing against them. Dharma disappears on 
hearing the mention of my name Hell is wide open for me. I have 
no place to go to, do you take care of Your slave. Do you not now 
turn away from me- I, SiirdAs, shall only consider You true if 
You save a sinner like mo.” 

A very large portion of SurdAs’s songs deal with Krishna’s 
boyish sports in Brija, but he has also left some songs of pure 
divine love which bear witness to the fact that his creed was a deep, 
pure and abiding faith in Krishna as an incarnation of the Deity, 

The next great master of Hindi literature, Tulsi Da.s, alsocalled 
GusAin Tulsi Das, may be said bo be the founder 
Tnlsl Das. of the worship of Rama in Upper India. He 
lived in the time of Shahjahan, the Mogul King 
of Delhi, about 1600 A.D., and was a resident of Rajpur in the 
Banda district. His RdmAyana is more popular among the masses 
of Upper India, than is the Bible among the masses of Europe. As 
he says he did not follow VAImikl only in waiting It, but also took 
his materials from the various Punlnas, the Sastras and the 
Vedas, and composed it in Hindi for his owm satisfaction. 
The RAmdyanais a great, perhaps the greatest, work in Hindi liter¬ 
ature, and it is read everywhere, from the palace to the cottage 
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Tulsi D&s's other works also breathe the same spirit as the Ii4m4- 
yana, and he often rises to the loftiest strains of thought, breathing 
the purest spirit of Hindu philosophy. I give a few extracts from 
hia works :— 

‘ * O, Scion of the Kaghu race, you are the friend of the distressed, 
the ocean of bliss, and the mine of mercy. Hear, O Lord, my heart 
is burning with three kinds of fever, and is running mad. Now it is 
bent upon Yoga, now upon worldly enjoyments. Now it pines for 
separation from a beloved object, now under the influence of delu¬ 
sion, it cherishes feelings of revenge. Now it is all compassion, now 
a poor miserly beggar, now a proud monarch, now a fool, now a 
conceited learned man. Now a man of wisdom devoted to virtue, 
now it sees the world full of wealth, now of enemies, now of women. 
This delirium of the world, which causes intense pain, -is not 
destroyed without the grace of Harf. The control of the senses, 
the various regulations, repetition of mantras and performance of 
penances, are all good medicines for this disease; known as the 
sanaara, but none of them can eradicate it thoroughly without the 
grace of R4ma’s feet. 

“ I have fixed my mind on Thy feet, knowing that the l^uranas 
and the Srulis have sung Thee alone as the disinterested friend of 
Thy devotees, I have met with many a father, mother, wife, son, 
relations and friends, wherever I was born. But they were all 
devoted to their own selfish objects and loved me from impure 
motives. None taught me to sing the praises of Hari. Gods, 
munis, men, demons, serpents, kinnaras, whom have I nub bowed 
to after assuming this body f But though I have been burning 
with the three descriptions of fever on account of my sins, none 
gave me relief by destroying them. In return for unceasing efforts 
for pleasure, I always got pain, because 1 did not serve the feet 
of the Lord. Now I stand like a boat in the dry bed of a river, 
surrounded by the sorrows of the world. Consider, O Lord, this 
condition of mine, which is due to my having forgotten Thee, the 
source of all happiness. Now do not be angry and extend Thy 
grace to me. Tulsi Das is at Thy feet. 

“ O my heart, thou wilt repent when the time is past. Having 
attained this human body, which Is so difficult to attain, serve tbe 
Lord with act, word and thought. Kings liife Sahasrabdhu and 
Bdwana did not escape the powerful destroyer, Time, They collect- 
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ed money and built palaces, saying, ‘ I,’ ‘I, * but had to leave 
the world empty-handed. Know sons and wife to be devoted to 
their own ends, do not be attached to them. They will leave thee 
in the end, why dost thou not leave off attachment to them even 
now ? Now be attached to the Lord and relinq^uish all bad desires. 
O Tulei { Desire Is never quenched by enjoyment, like fire by 
clarified butter. 

“ This is the essence of all religions. O my heart, this is the 
true mantra to be learnt by thee, be devoted to Kdma. In the 
regions of the serpents, of men or of gods, whether king or beggar, 
whoever repeats the name of Hama, crosses the ocean of life. The 
various fasts, penances, and vows enjoined by the Vedas, are never 
equal in efficacy to repeating the name of Rima. Shambhu, N&rada, 
Vyfisa, Brahma, Ganesba, Bbushanda the crow, and Jatiyu the 
vulture, all sing hla praises. Says Mahadeva to Parvati, “ Keep 
the name in thy heart.” O Tulsi Dds. It is its power which washes 
of all impurities of Kali. 

'* There is no difference between God with attributes, and God 
without attributes. So say the saints and sages, the Vedas and the 
Purdnas. That which is without attributes, without form, beyond 
the reach of thought, becomes associated with attributes out of love 
for his devotees. But bow can that which is without attributes 
become associated with attributes ? Just as water crystallized into 
ice la not different from water. But how can one whose name, like 
the sun, disperses darkness, become a.ssociated with delusion ? 
Rdma, who is the sun of truth, intelligence and bliss, can never be 
touched by the night of delusion. In the Lord, whose nature is 
light, there can be no cloudiness of understanding. Joy, sorrow, 
knowledge, ignorance, are all attributes of the individual soul 
possessed of the sense of ‘I.’ RAma is known in the world as the 
all-pervading Brahma, all bliss, the Lord of all, and the ancient 
(I'urusha).” 

“ Fools do not know their own delusion, but senselessly attri¬ 
bute delusion to the Lord, like foolish people who, seeing the sky 
clouded, say that it is the sun which is dim ; or, seeing the moon 
through their own fingers, say that it looks double. O Dmd, 
delusiott is attributable to Remain thessme way as darkness, smok© 
or dust to the sky. tnanimate objects, the senses, individual souls 
and the gods possess various degrees of intelligence. But he who 
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illumines all, and is above all, is the eternal Rfeaa, the Rord of 
Avadh. The world Is the object, and Kdma the liOrd of the MAyd 
and the abode of all attributes is the Sun which enlig'btens It. By 
his Power, this delusion, though unintelligent, appears to be 
intelligent, under the influence of Mdyd. Just as the mother-o’-pearl 
appears to be silver, or as the rays of the sun cause the mirage, so 
is this delusion ; but though false in the past, the present and the 
future, it can never he got rid of. In this way the world depends 
upon Hari, yet though unreal It causes pain, just as one seeing his 
bead cut off in a dream is in pam till he awahes lie whose grace 
destroys this delusion is verily, O Girj^, the merciful Lord of the 
Raghu race. It is He whose beginning and end no one ever knew. 
The Vedas sing of Him according to the limit of their comprehen¬ 
sion. He moves without feet, hears without ears, acta variously 
without hands, tastes without a mouth, without a.tongue ; he is the 
ablest of speakers, touches without a body and sees without eyes, 
and smells without a nose. In this way are -all hie actions 
beyond the ken of men ; his glory no one can describe ... He 
Is the Sovereign Lord of all creation, animate or inanimate, my 
Lord Raghubar who resides in all hearts. By even unintentionally 
mentioning his name, man washes off sins of many lives. What of 
him who remembers Him with reverence ? He crosses the ocean of 
life easily like a puddle on the road.” (Tulsi Dds’s RdmAyana 
BAlkand.) 

” I speak with certainty, and my saying is not otherwise, that 
those who always sing the praises of Rdma, crosses the ocean of 
life which is so difficult to cross. You may extract ghi oht 
of water or oil from sand, but no one can get out of the Sansara 
without devotion to Hari. This is the established truth.” Tulsi 
Dds’s influence on the mind of all Hindus of Upper India is as 
great as it is lasting. A vernacular poet calls Sur the Sun, 
Tulsi, the Moon, and all other poets mere fireflies. His style 
Is peculiar to himself, and he has found imitators hut few to 
surpass him in the chaupai metre. 

Sundar DAs of MewAr, who lived In 1020, was also a gi'eat 
religious writer. His Sundar Kavya is largely 

Snndar Das. read by every one in Hindu society.—" Know my 
friend, thy enemy is in thy house (within thee). 
Thy wife, sons and relations are all preying upon thee and eat It ^ 
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up thy resources from all sides. They speak to thee sweet words 
and surround thee. But in adversity none will be tby friend, and 
they will all disappear. Therefore, says Sundar, all this world Is 
a vanity and disappears like a dream.” 

Girdhar Kabirdya of the N.-W. P., Doab, who was bom in 1713, 
was another great poet of Hindi. His Kundall- 
Qirdharf Kahiraya. yas are deservedly famous. Says he : “ Do not 
be proud of your wealth even in a dream. It is 
fickle, like water, which never stops in one place. When wealth is so 
fickle, earn good repute while you arc in the world, speak sweet 
words to all and be humble. Says Girdhar Kabiriya—Every 
one shall bear witness to the fact that wealth is a thing of a few 
days.” 

” Forget the past and look to the future. Fix thy mind in what 
thou oanst perform easily. Fix thy mind in what thou canst per¬ 
form lest the evil-minded should laugh at thee and thou mayest 
have to fall back. Says Glrdhar—Just think of what will be for 
future good, let bye-gones be bye-gones.” 

‘‘The moment thou forgottesl thy own self, thou becomest 
miserable ; an object of dishonour and bereft of glory. Bereft of 
glory, thou art driven from house to house. How goest thou to 
Kedar, now runnest to Mecca. Says Girdhar KablrAya-Swlng- 
ing in the cradle of infidelity, thou taikest nonsense and forgettest 
thy own wealth.” 

In the Deccan also poets and devotees, 
ReUglona revival like Tuka Bom and Nam Deo, did what Tulsi 
in the Deccan. Das and Sdr Das did in Upper India. 

Says Mr. Ranade ; “ Roughly speaking, we may state that the 
history of this religious revival covers a period of nearly five 
hundred years, and during this period some fifty saints and pro¬ 
phets flourished in this land, who left their mark upon the country 
and its people so indelibly as to justifiy Mahipati in including 
them in his biographical sketches. A few of these saints were 
women, a few were Mohammedan converts to Hinduism, nearly half 
of them were Brahmans, while there were representatives In the 
other half from among all the other castes, Marathas, kunbis, 
tailors, gardeners, potters, goldsmiths, repentant prostitutes and 
b 1 ave-girls, even the cutcasie Mabdis. Much oi ihe interest of this 
rellgieus upheaval is cenired in the fact we have noliced sbovc, is 
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they indicate plainly that the in Huence of higher spirituality was 
not conOned to this or that class, but permeated deep through all 
strata of society, male and female, high and low, literate and 
illiterate, Hindu and Mohammedan alike. Those are features 
which the history of few other countries can match or reproduce, 
unless where the elevating inftuence is the result of widespread 
popular awakening. In Northern and Eastern India, a similar 
movement manifested itself much about the same time. Nanak 
stirred up the Punjab to rise, and made a supreme effort to re¬ 
concile Hinduism with Mohammedanism. Chaitanya, in the Par 
East, sought to bring men back from the worship of fShakti 
and Kali to the faith of the Rhagwai; while Ramanand and Kabir, 
Tulsi Das and Sur Das, Jyadev and Rah Das contributed each 
in his own way to the work of spiritual enlightenment. This influ¬ 
ence has no doubt been great and abiding, but it cannot be com¬ 
pared with the work done by the saints and prophets of Mahdrllsh- 
tra. The names of Changdcv and Dnyandev, Nivritti and Sopan, 
Muktabai and Jani, Akabai and Venubai, Namdev and Eknath, 
Ram Das and Tukaram, Shaik Mohammed and Shanti 13ahd,mani, 
Damaji and Udhao, Bhanudas and Kurmdas, Bhodle llawa and 
Santoba Powar, Keshav Swami and Jajaram Swami, Naraingh 
Saraawati and Rang Nath Swami, Chokhamela and the two potters 
Narabari, Sonar and Savatia Mali, Behiram Bhat and Ganesh 
Nath, Janardanpant and Mudhopant, and many others that might 
be cited, furnish an array which testifies to the superior elScacy of 
this movement in Mahdr&shtra. The Brahmans in these parts fur¬ 
nished a much larger proportion of saints and prophets than was 
the case in any of the other parts of India, where the Kshatriy a and 
the Vaishya caste furnished a much larger contingent than the 
Brahmans.” (Ranade’sRiseofthe Maratha Power, pages 146—148.) 

Namdeo said There is none high or low with God. All are 
alike to Him. Never entertain the thought that I am high-born and 
my neighbour is low or high. The Ganges is not polluted, nor is 
the wind tainted, nor the earth rendered untouchable, because the 
low-born and the high-born bathe in the one or breathe the other, 
or move on the back of the third.” (Ibid, page 153.) 

“ This religious movtment gave us a literature of consid¬ 
erable value in the vernscular language of the country. It 
modified the strictress of He old spirit of caste esclusiveness. 
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It raised ihe (St<duc classes to a position ol spiritual power and 
sobial importance, almost equal to that of the Brahmana. It 
gave sanctity to the family relations, raised the status of woman. 
It made the nation more humane, at the same time more prone to 
hold together by mutual toleration. It suggested and partly 
carried out a plan of reconciliation with ihe Mohammedans. It 
subordinated the importance of liles and cercmcnies, and of pil¬ 
grimages and fasts, and of learning and contemplation to the higher 
escellence of worship by means of love and faith. It checked the 
excess of polytheism. It tended in'all these ways bo raise the na¬ 
tion generally to a higher level of capacity, both of thought and 
action, and prepared it in a way, no other nation in India was 
prepared, to take lead in re-establishing a united and native power 
In the place of foreign domination. These apptar to us to 'be 
the principal features of the religions of Mehardshti s, which saint 
Ram Das had in view when be advited Shivaji’s son to follow in his 
father’s footsteps and propagate this faith, at once tolerant and 
catholic, deeply spiritual and yet not iconoclastic.” {Ibid^ pp. 
i:i, 172.) 

We now come to the religious reform movements of the last cen¬ 
tury. The name of Raja Bam Mohan Ral is fami- 
The Brahma liar to all students of Indian reform. He was 
SamaJ. bom in 1774, learnt Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and 

English, Qlled various posts under Government, 
and was Dewan of the Collectors of Bhagulpur and Rangpur. In 
1813 he retired from service and devoted himself to Ihe social and 
religious amelioration of India. Bengal was,' at the time the victim 
of Immorality and corruption of the Saktas (the worshippers of 
Saktl). Vaishnavisra had vastly degenerated. Suttee, female 
infanticide, and other evils were largely prevalent in Hindu 
society ; ignorance and superstition were rampant, and education 
was at a very low ebb. To remove these evils, Kam Mohan Rai 
addressed himself. He proved that the Vedas inculcated the 
unity of God, and discarded idol-worship, In 1830 he establish¬ 
ed the Brahmo Samaj, and shortly after left for England as an 
ambassador to the king to Delhi, and died at Bristol in Septembar 
1833. As Max Miiller says in his biographical essays, “Ram Mohan 
Rai was a tme prfcce, a real Raja, for Baja also like Rex meant 
originally the steersman, tbe man at the heipQ.” Ram Mohan (lal’B 
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work did not die with him,but bore fruit i i saring matij' an Itiilan 
from the destructive hand of other religions. His religion profesS' 
ed to be a universal religion, but it was reserved for his great 
follower Keshab Chandra Sen to make it so in practice, Keshab 
Chandra Sen’s life is too well known to need detailed notice. He 
was born in Calcutta in 1838, studied in the Hindu College there 
from 18 iS to 1858, devoting himself chlodj to the study of mental 
and moral philosophy. Be joined the Brahmo Samaj in 1857, and 
after serving as a clerk in the Bank of Bengal, devoted his life to the 
service of the Samaj. His lecture on young Bengal was the 
means of saving many a young man from the pitfalls of Western 
education. He then took missionary tours in various parts of 
Bengal, North-West Provinces, Ceylon, and Bombay. The effect 
of his eloquence was electric. In 1865 Keshab seceded from the A dl 
Brahmo Samaj and established the Brahmo Samaj of India, In hie 
lecture upon Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia, he showed that Christ’s 
Influence swept away the impregnable strongholds of error and the 
aooumuiated corruptions of centuries. In i870 hejwent to England, 
where he delivered a remarkable lecture on England’s duty to India, 
Ho had an audience with the late Queen and returned to India in 
1870. He now introduced into his .’Samaj the esoeticism and the reli¬ 
gious devotion of the Rishis of old. The marriage of his daughter 
With the Maharaja of Cooch Behar led to a revolt among Ms follow¬ 
ers, resulting in the establishment of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
Keshab bad in the meantime been brought under the influence of 
Paramhans Ram Krishna, and in 1881 declared his religion to be 
the religion of the New Dispensation. 

He died on the 8th January 1884. The Indian Mirrov newspaper 
which he established in 1861, Is now a power in the land. But the 
BrahmtT Samaj is fast dwindling down. In the last census there 
Were only 3,171 Brahmos in Bengal, but some of them are very 
Influential men, and comprise some of the best men in the country. 
They believe in the unity of the Godhead, the brotherhood of man, 
and direct communion with God in spirit, without the intervention 
of any mediator. The Adi Brahmo Samaj is essentially Hindu In 
character and does not allow inter-caste marriages. The church of 
the New Dispensation, now under the leadership of the Venerable 
Pratab Chandra Mo/.umdar, allows inter-caste marriages and as¬ 
similates the teachings of Hinduism, Christianity, Islam and 
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Buddhism, while the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj rejects the system 
of caste altogether, recognizes and permits inter-marriages be¬ 
tween castes and discards the purdafi-. It is like the New Dispensa¬ 
tion eclectic in its teachings, 

Swaml Vivekananda and through him the late Professor Mas 
Miiller have made Paramhans Ram Krishna of 
Later religious Dakkhineshwara known to the world. He was 
Reformers. born in 1836 and died in 1886, and his teachings 

exercised much in/luence over all who were 
brought within their good influence. Says he, when man realizes 
one of the following, he becomes perfect. All this am 1. (3) All 
this art Thou. (3) Thou art the master and I the servant- 
Humanity must die before divinity manifests itself. But this 
divinity must in turn die before the higher manifestation of the 
blissful mother bakes place.” 

Ram Krishna believed that all religions were true, and though 
each of them took account of one aspect of the undivided eternal 
essence, knowledge and bliss isaohehidananda), they all seemed 
to him to indicate the way of arriving at Him. He founded no 
sect, but has left his mark upon the minds of not only many in this 
but In other countries also. Hia disciple Vivekananda’s name 
Is too well known, both here and in Europe and America, to need 
detailed notice and for bringing the truths of Hinduism home to 
western minds, his speeches and writings stand unrivalled. Viveka- 
nand died in 1903, but the work he started, flourishes and pro¬ 
mises to bear fruit as time goes on. 

The movement which next claims attention is the Arya Samaj, 
founded by Swami Daynand Sarswati. He 
The Arya Samaj. was born in Kathiawar in 1827, left home at the 
age of 21: first devoted himself to the study of 
Yoga philosophy and then studied under Virjanand of Benares, 
He commenced his missionary work about 1863, and held 
great public discussions in various parts of India, and established 
the Arya Samaj in 1875. He undertook a new Commentary on 
the Vedas professing to give a monotheistic interpretation of the 
Sanhita portion, and completed the one on the Yajur Veda. The 
Commentary on the Rig Veda was loft Incomplete. In his chief work, 
the Satyartha PralSisha, he explained the principles of his religion 
and enunciated ten principles which to this day are the articles of 
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faith of his followers. He was a dualist aud believed God to be All. 
knowledge, Infinite, Almighty, Just, Merciful. Omniscient, immor¬ 
tal. The soui is also incorporeal and unchangeable, but distinct 
from God, and Moksha (release! is the state of release from pain 
and subjugation to birth and death, and life, liberty and happiness 
in the immensity of God. The Mantra portion of the Vedas is 
inspired. Tlie Brahmans and the Upanishads are not inspir¬ 
ed, and the Parana? are mythologies and stories not entitled 
to any weight. Heaven and liell are states of the soul, periods of 
happiness and misery, not the places where it dwells. The five 
sacraments of the Sastras {the Pancha Mahayagya) and the sixteen 
Ssnskaras are not only retained, but their performance is also 
insisted upon. The movement has not of late gained much in num¬ 
bers, but is doing very good work in social and educational reform. 
There are altogether £>2,419 Aryasin India. Of these we have but 
few in Bengal; in the Nortb-Western Provinces we have 65,282, 
and in the Punjab, 9,10.3. The movement is neither numerically nor 
otherwise strong in Southern India. 

It has now split up into two sections, one consisting of those 
who do not object to the use of meat as food, and the other 
of those who do. The latter are numerically stronger than 
the former, though one of the most sueces.sfully managed institu¬ 
tions in the Punjab, the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, is due to 
the exertions of the former. This section counts amongst its 
members some of the ablest and most self-sacrificing men of the 
Punjab who have relinquished all or nearly a)! their prospects in 
life, for devotion to the cause. The other party is also active in 
the cause of education, and have established a Gurukula near Hard, 
war, where students are taught much, it not entirely, after the old 
Hindu method. Great stres.s is laid upon the study of Sanskrit and 
the Vedas, thei r angas and upanagas (grammar, etymology, philoso¬ 
phy and cognate sciences) are all required to be studied. The medium 
of instruction is either the Vernacular or Sanskrit, and the boys 
have to live in the institution from eleven to twelve years for the first 
section and six for the sec md. They enter at the age of eight or ten, 
and are allowed a year's travelling at the close of the course. Eng¬ 
lish is either dispensed wdth altogether or retained as an alterna¬ 
tive cour.se, and G overnment examinations are avoided as tar as 
possible But how far this institution is likely to be successful in 
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these davs of examinations and English edueation, is a question. 
The experiment is rather bold, but if it succeeds, it may produce 
something like the Brahtnacharis of the good old times. 

Unlike Hinduism, the Arya Samaj is a propaganda, and seeks 
to briDg into its fold not only the orthodox Hindus, but the lower 
classes and men oi other persuasions also. Only the other day 
it converted a Mohammedan teacher in the Puoj.ab to its faith. 
But how far this will be tolerated by those of its members who 
still retain caste, or whose friends belong to the orthodox 
party, remains to bo seen, 'ihe Samaj’s opposition to idol-worship, 
shradhas, pilgrimages to sacred pi sees and gifts to Rr.ahmins has 
excited the enmity of the orthodox party, and any reformer who 
goes heyond the pa.Ie of the roost conservative Hinduism, is nick¬ 
named by the latter as an Arya Samajist It has, however, put 
orthodoxy on the defensive, though the latter In try ing to defend the 
old order, often shuts its eyes to proved facts and circumstance#. 
A movement known a.s the Dharam Mahamundal has thus sprung 
up of late years, headed by some of the princes and chiefs of India. 
But it wants the organization and the spirit of the more progres¬ 
sive reform association, and has not been able to do more than 
flatter the vanity of those wlio aro wedded to the pastb,v appealing 
to Dhanna, isrespective of the altered circum.staDce.s of Hindu 
societj'. It may bo, that the Arya SamaJ is nutnerically nothing 
as compared to the orthodox party, but it is a force to ba reckoned 
with. 

Another movement of modern limes is the Iladha Swarai sect, 
founded by Swami Sheo Uyal Singh of Agra, 
The RadJia Swami better known as the Iladha Sw'ami. In his 
Sect. lifetime the sect did not gain much in num¬ 

bers, but in the leadership of his disciple, Rai 
Saligrara Bahadur, late Postmaster-General of the North-Western 
FroviccPs, it made much progress. Its followers numbered about 
ifi,000 at last census. It is an eclectic sect recognizing the teach¬ 
ings of former religious re[orraer.s, like Nanafc, Kabfr, Dadn, 
Tulai Das, Maulana Kum, etc. It, however, places Radha Swarai 
above all. Its first division of the universe is the Radha Swami 
Desa, the abode of pure spirit unconneoted with matter; its 
second division is spirit existing in combination with pure 
matter, the Suddha Sachidananda of the Vedantists, the Nirvana 
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of the Buddhists, anti Us third division ia where matter predominates 
over spirit. This is the God of most religions of the world But 
neither the Vedantibls nor the advocates of Nirvana will concede 
the position assigned to Brahma or Nlrvaaa which is cx])i cssedly 
declared to be spirit entirely uncontrolled by matter, and is nothing 
more than the first divisions of the Radha Swnmia. How far the 
followers of other religions will accept the positions assigned, to 
them by this sect, is also doubtful. The Radha Swamis believe 
in Sahda and Sruta, two very familiar practices for all students 
of Yoga. The Guru is supreme, and nothing is too good or great for 
him. His leavings of food, and the water lu which he has bathed or 
which he has drunk, are all sacred, and arc distributed as .\lah(i- 
parsad. This has brought some strong opposition to bear against 
the sect on the part of the orthodox Hindus, and they have been 
nleltnamed as Kurapanthis, or tho.ye who eat leavings—a thing 
looked down upon by all Hindus. 

This is a brief sketch of the religion of the Hindus as taught in 
its original sources, of how various reformers have, from time to 
time, tried to restore it to its pristine purity and of the success 
they have met in this dlteetiou. Wo shall now take a cursory 
glance at i I) the popular Ilindui-sm of the present day, (2) at its 
remit upon the lives and thoughts of some of its b-ist followers 
tu tirae.i past as well as in tirno.; pre.se.nt, anti (,^) at the ideal to bo 
aimed at. 


11. —POPUb.VK JTiNOUISM Oh’ THIS Prests.nt D.w. 

This live principal gods of tlie orthodox Hindu of to-day 
are Vishnu, Siva, Sakti (Diirga), Surya (Sim) 
Vishnu. and Gane.sli. Below them come others—all 
evolved either from the impersonal g-ods of the 
Vedas and personitled and iovesLetl with all the attributes of 
humanity, or brought from some of the non-Ary an deities and in¬ 
corporated into the Hindu Pantheon. Vislmu ismentioned in the Rig 
Veda as the “All-pervading, All-encompassing Deity “ riirough 

all this world strode Vishnu, tliricc he plan*ed bis foot and the 
whole vvas gathered in the dust of his footsteps. Vishnu the 
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guardian, whom no one deceiveih, made three steps and established 
thedharmas. Tjook y© upon Vishnu’s works, where he, the closely- 
allied friend of Indra, has let his holy ways be seen. That is the 
supreme abode of Vishnu which the wise always behold, spread as 
It were, like an eye in heaven. That supreme abode of Vishnu, the 
most sublime, holy singers, always vigilant, sing.” (Rig Veda I 
22, 17 to 21.) The three steps of Vishnu seem to be no other than 
the three worlds : the gross, the subtle, and the causal ; and his sup¬ 
reme abode his own true nature -Brahin—without attributes.. (Nir- 
guna Brahman, ] In the epics and the Puranas, however, we find him 
invested with various forms and descending upon earth from time 
to time for the restoration of dbarma. The !.Tamd.yana mentions 
Rama as an incarnation of Vishnu, how the gods distressed at 
Ravan’s increasing prosperity, implore his aid, and how he prom¬ 
ises to go on earth in the form of Rama to destroy the iniquitous 
king of Lanka. In the Mahftbharata these incarnations are mention¬ 
ed in greater detail, and in the Huranas they are described in all their 
fulness. The first incarnation was the Varah or the Boar in which 
Vishnu raised the earth which was underneath the ocean. Here 
he was called “'the body of sacrifice (yagyanga).” The second 
was the fish (Matsya), in which he saved king Satyavrata, the 
seven rishis and their wives from being swallowed up in the uni¬ 
versal deluge, The third was the tortoise (Kurma) in which he sta¬ 
tioned himself at the bottom of the ocean, and allowed the Mandara 
mountain’s point to be placed upon his back, to serve as an axis 
in which the gods on one side and the demons on the. other with 
the mountain for their churn and the serpent yasnfci for their rope, 
churned the waters for the Amrita (water of life). The latter appear¬ 
ed with the Bhanwantri, the physician, carrying it, and when the gods 
and demons began to fight for it, Vishnu assuming the form of a 
beautiful damsel, however, so stupefied the demons that the gods, 
with the exception of two demons who had smuggled themselves 
among their number, had the whole of it. The fourth incarnation 
was the Narsingha (man-lion) In which Vishnu delivered the earth 
from the tyranny of Hiranykashipu and sprang out of a pillar where 
the latter had tied his son Pralahada. The fifth was Vaman (dwarf) 
where he solicited from king Ball, who had become very powerful, 
as much earth as he could cover by bis three steps, and on his re¬ 
quest being granted, covered the heaven and the earth with his two 
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steps and placing'his foot upon the head of Bali, drove him 
into the Patala, where he was allowed to reign. The sixth was 
Parusharam in which he cleared the earth of the Kshatriyas, thrice 
seven times, and gave it to Kasyapa. The seventh was Rama in which 
he destroyed powerful Rakshasas, like Ravan, Kiirohh Karana, 
and Indrajit. The eighth vvas Krishnaor Balrama forthe destruction 
of Kansa and other powerful and evil-minded Rakshasas. The ninth 
was Buddha for spreading the net of delusion among the enemies of 
the gods ! The tenth Kalki, i« yet to come, mounted on a horse, 
drawn scimitar in hand, for the purpose of destroying this piesent 
world of impurity and restoring the age of purity. In addition 
to these chief avataras Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya system, 
Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas, Dhanvantri, the founder 
of the Hindu system of medicine, the two great rishis, Nara and 
Narayana, who li'ved in the Himalayas, and were known for their 
realization of Brahman, king Prlthu after whom the earth is called 
Pfithvi, --in fact all that Is glorious, effulgent or po'werful, is looked 
upon as an incarnatiou of Vishnu, or as partaking of his essence. 
The desnrlptlon of his person, as given in the Puranas, is “ a comely 
body of perfect shape, and dark hue, a high forehead, eyes like the 
full-blown lotus, a smiling face, a neck iike the conch, a broad chest, 
four arms reaching the thighs, a navel falling In graceful folds, well 
knit thighs - the embodiment of power, might and loveliness. Decked 
with a crown on the head, ear-rings in the ears, the Vaijayanti 
garland on the neck, the kaustbbagem resplendent on the chest, the 
conch, ilie discus, the mace and the lotus in his four hands, and wear¬ 
ing a yellow robe Vishnu so contemplated gladdens the hearts of 
his worshippers by smilea and benevolent looks. ” This is the form 
in which he is to be meditated upon by the pious and the devout. 

These incarnations seem either to present in an allegorical 
/orm the process of evolution from the lowest to the highest foi^g 
of life or to tfeserrfre varfous cnanges A? al5t?lehi Aryan society in 
its struggles rvith the aboriginal races of India Thefish evolves 
into a tortoise, the tortoise into a quadruped, the quadruped 
into half man half animal, the partial man into diminutive man, 
the diminutive man into man with passion in full force, the man 
of passion into one with good predominating, he into one who 
is above both good and evil, the same in all conditions, the 
Jiwan mukta ; and finally he into one who would have no release 
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for himself till all the world is saved. The wise aod the learned in 
India have, however, always been the worshippers of V^'ishnu, in his 
impersonal aspect. “ He isthe one Creator, Preserver aud Destroyer 
of the Universe, as the TLineles.s, the Spaceless, the Causeless Entity, 
the Primeval r urusha who resides in the hearts of all, as the Truth, 
Infinity and Bliss itself. In the Mahdbharata, Bhishma in reply to 
Yudhishthira’s questions as to what religion was the foremost of ail 
religions, what god was to be worshipped of all gods, who was the 
supreme refuge of all, who saves mankind from the evils of life, 
tells him that it is by wor-shipping Vishnu, meditating upon 
him, singing his praises, saurifieing unto him that man reaches 
the supreme. And Vishnu is the ‘self of all without beginning or 
end, and free from passion, delusion and enmity.’ The Sastras say 
that ‘Vishnu is Siva and Siva Vishnu. Vislinu worships Siva and 
Siva Vishnu,’ and the meaning is not that one worships the form of 
the other, but the Divine essence of the other, That Vishnu was 
not BO much an object of personal worship as impersonal worship, 
Is also proved from the fact that while we meet temples of 
Ram and Krishna in large numbei's everywhere, and one or two of 
Narsingh, Varah also, there Is none dedioa ed the great god as 
such. Sects are called Vaisbnaviies or Saivites, but the tem¬ 
ples are always of Vishnu's one or other incarnation, Vishnu- 
worship as inculcated in the Sastras is tlie worship of the Deity 
in the heart, not with bells aud gongs in temples, nor with costly 
feasts or grand festivals or processions in ids honor, nor of 
heads of sects called after his name, but of the meek and the humble 
who serve him by serving humanity as partaking of his essence. 
The words Bhagmui Fasudeo, mean He.in whom dwell sovereignty, 
might, glory, splendour, wisdom and non-attachment, in all 
their fulness, who knowts the origin and end of all, who is know- 
jl^ge itself, who is above nescience (.■kvidya), who dwells in all 
and in whom dwells all.” 

Vaishnavism is the most popular of all systems of worship 
in India, appealing as it does, equally strongly to the layman and 
the anchorite. The Vishnu Sahsranama (thousand names of 
Vishnu] is read by every pious Hindu every day, aud many are the 
Stories of the exploits of the great God current in popular literature. 
Dhru, the son of kin- Uttanpada, is taunted by his step-mother as 
to his not being the heir to the throne, and therefore not entitled to 
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sit in his father’s lap, leaves home and meditates upon Vishnu, who 
gives him the highest place in heaven. Prablada is persecuted by 
his father Siranyakashipn for being a devotee of Visiinu. The 
father makes various attempts to kill the son by fire, poison and 
sword. But Prablada always comes out safe. He is now tied to 
a pillar, and the father asks him to point out his Deity whom 
he believe; to be omnipresent in the pillar, and Vishnu conies out 
of the pillar in the form of Naraingh and kills Hiratiy akashipn. 
An elephant, who is attacked by a crocodile in a river, appeals 
to Vi.shuu and is saved, Many of these stories, like the story 
of Dhru and Pr.ahlada, have been dramatised, and are pro¬ 
duced upon the stage to the instruction of the people. I’rahlada, 
Narada, Bhisrna, Haoumao, Udhav, Arjuna, VuUhishthira, Mira, 
Bai are all held up as models of devotion, and many are the 
songs and legends of special interveiitinns of the favorite Deity 
for warding off the troubles of his followers, rulsida.s and Sur 
Das Singh of Oraupadi, the wife of the Pandavs, haring been 
saved from dUhoaor by the lengthening of her cloth when her ene¬ 
mies were pulling it by the intervention of Vishnu ; of Ajamila, a 
sinner, having been saved by remembering Him in the hour of dea'h ; 
of Krisbn haying accepted the poor fare in Vidura’s liouso as a gift 
of love in preference to the costly entertainment of king l.luryo- 
dhaua. Vishnu-worship is thus a religion of love and devotion 
( Bhakt i and Prem), and though it has much degenerated of late, 
yet it followed in its true spirit it is a religion immensely calculat¬ 
ed to raise its followsr.s to the loftiest heights of spirituality. 

The next great object of popular worship is Mahadeo (the 
great god), also called Siva, Maheswara, 
Siva. Rudra, etc. In the Rig Veda, there is mention 

of Rudra as “ the wise, the conqueror, the god 
with the firm bow, who thinks of beings of the earth, who com¬ 
mands all heavenly beings. ” He is invoked for saving his wor¬ 
shippers and their progenies from injury. •' Slay ns not, nor 
abandon u.s, O Rudra ; let not thy noose, when thou art angry, seize 
us, preserve U3 evermore with blessings ” (Rig Veda 1-48.) ‘‘ In 
the Yajur Veda he is mentioned as living on the mountain (girlsh- 
anta), as the supreme declarer of truth (adhivaktil), aa the chief 
of the gods (daivayah), as the healer of all (bnishak), as of a pale 
hue and blue-necked, endowed wish all the six attributes of power.” 
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(Chapt 3 i’ 16.) These dsaa^iptioaa ware mare of the sun, than of Siva 
of later mythology, and yet they have conte to be applied to him. 
In the RAm^,yana there is no mention of Siva, except in the 
Uttar ak and a where Ravana wrorships him and sings his praises, 
with eight hundred holy names. But the portion whore this occurs 
(Uttarakanda, Chapter 17) is apparently an interpolation, [a the 
hymn which Havana addresses to the great God, there is a mixture 
of the pergonal and the impersonal, which is scarcely in keeping 
with the ideas of worship current in those times. In the MahS- 
bhfirata Siva becomes a recognized god of the Hindu Pantheon. 
But the descriptions given of him seem to show that he was a 
non-Aryan chief possessed of great might, a master of Yoga, 
and greatly venerated by hla contemporaries, both for his yoga 
prowess as well as for his teat of arms. When invoked by Arjuna 
for imparting to him the Pashupata weapon, in order to destroy 
his enemies, he appears disguised as a Kirata (Bhil). and holds the 
great Pandava hero down in combat, till the latter sots up an image 
of Siva and worships it, only to find the offering going to the 
Kirata. In the great contiict Siva is said to have guarded Arjuna 
and Krishna in an invisible manner. 

His retreat wa.s in the Himalayas in a beautiful spot resound¬ 
ing with the chant of Vedic hymns, and surrounded by persona 
devoted to asceticism The great God here lives surrounded by 
a ghastly company of spirits with the daughter of Himvata by 
his side. Of white hue, like the full moon, with matted locks, a 
snake for his sacred thread, a tiger-skin round his loins, clad in 
the same garment, at once causing fear to al! by his fierce aspect, 
and dispelling fear by his mild aspect, he ig described as having 
four or five faces {the various quarters), three eyes, the sun, the 
moon and the fire, blue throat on account of his having swallow, 
ed the kalkal poison, a bull to ride upon, and more fond of 
the company cf the dead than of the living. Prom him thp 
master of Yoga the latter descended to successive generations of 
men. He is the first originator of music and grammar and is ever 
absorbed in hi.s own self. As the very embodiment of the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman, he says, “ He who placing his self within 
himself, is free from ; 11 sense of mine, who walks about without a 
covering for his person, along the pith of heroes, of righteous¬ 
ness and penance.s, who live.s in the practice of goodness, having 
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ronouucycl everytiiingi who has his senses under control, he at¬ 
tains to reg'ions which are reserved for heroes.’’ (Miihdbliai'atii 
Anusasana Parva, Chapter 142.) In the L’urauas and tlic MaliAbhd- 
rafca, he is also mentioned as having; destroyed the sacrihc.e of Llie 
patriarch Daktha. But wliile in the Mahabharata there is no iricn- 
tion oJ Virabhadra, his agent, liaving killed Daksha, orSnii hi,s wife 
having given up life by yoga process on seeing him dislionorod, 
the Puraaas insutioa both those tacts andevensay that when .solicit¬ 
ed by tliegoddhe placed a goat's head on the body of Daksha 
when restoring him to UCo. TIi'l.h tradition is largely rnrrent 
in biinda society, and is believed to he true. Ili.s na.xt gres.t evpioit 
was the canijucst of Tripura—the triple oily. It was a city of ironi 
silver and gold, enoompaasable by gods and mortals, lint Siva 
destroyed it by one shaft .shot from his terrible bow, tiie I’inaka. 
The allegory represeti's the gross, the subtle and the causal body, 
and its conquest by the efforts of the individual self through Yoga in 
order tofind its reatin the Supremo self. Siva makes the earth, and its 
forest 3 his battle-ca”, the lour Vedas his fourst:eds, thesupplorncntary 
Vedasthebridlsbits, the Gayati’i an I tiioSavitritlio reins, the syllaiilo 
Omthe whip, Brahma the driver, Vivlinu the shaft, Agni the arrow¬ 
head and Vaya the wings of ti.e .shaft. At one stroke he pioreos tlJO 
triple city and destroys it, and is ne.vt .seau as aeiiild with live locks 
of hail-on the lap of Uma. lrjd.‘a wishes to S'l-ike him with his 
thuQderbolt, but his arm is paraly/.ef. Tho meaning, of course, is 
that the conquest of the self can only be accoinplishiid witli llig 
aidof kaowlefge of tiieVedas, aud constant inedilatioii of the Dm, iind 
the single shaft is that dual stage of Samadhi where tlio yogi de¬ 
stroy ,3 all sense of the phenornenal, and rising above it, is tlienco- 
fortli a child nursed by Brahmavhlya. The waves of wonlly piia- 
sion try to assail him, but arc paralysed and secure im sleeps 
in the lap of his nurse, This is the ex])lana'.iou of tho allegory as 
given by Nilkantha, the comuieutalor of the Mahilbharata Siva is 
represented as aBi-ahmachariniioif/ntrehts), wilhhis vital seed drawn 
upwards. This, in later tiniss, has come to mean the worship of liis 
emblem thePhallus. As in the case of V'ishnu, theSast.-as i,: [leatedly 
declare him to be identical in essence with Brahman. Says Kidshiia ■ 
“ He ia Agni, Ho Is Rudra, Ho is Indra, He is the Moon, He is 
Time, Hu ia the maker of ali, He of luilversal fonii, ol' 
immeasurable soul, someUmes mauireating Uimself singly 
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sometimes dividing Himself into various portions, He is the great 
godnnborn.” ( MaliAbharalaADUsasanaParva, Chapter 160.) In the 
Suta Sanhita, in a beautiful dialogue, Siva explains the religion of 
the Upanishads, and says : “I am neither the body nor the vital 
breaths, nor the organs of sense, nor mind, nor the principle of 
egoism, nor the five elements, nor the five objects of perception, but 
Siva alone, bliss itself. Wonderful it is, that man, forgetting 
the supreme treasure within himself, wanders about like a 
child under the influence of delusion, drinking poison when there 
is nectar for him to drink.’’ 

This is the real Siva of the Sastras, and those who follow him 
may as well go under the name of Vaishnavites as Saivites. No 
sectarianism which causes all the difference and dispute was 
ever inculcated by Mahadeva- “I am a Sa.ivite, you are a 
Vaishnavite,” was unknown eitherto Vishnu orSiva. Sectarianism 
arose when Siva-worship, like Vishnu-worship, became a matter 
of form than a realization of that goal of all religion which Siva 
and Vishnu taught. In Benares every street is full of Siva temples. 
Its famous golden temple attracts thousands every hour of the day. 
But here, as everywhere else in India, there is more worship by 
flowers and incense and verbal repetition of mantras, than real 
worship of Siva in the heart. Saivism is the religion of Gyana as 
distinguished from the religion of love which Vaishiiavism is and, 
rightly followed, it, like the other, leads its follower to the same 
goal. The greatest of Gyanis (the knowers of self), who have been 
followers of this religion, never recognized Siva and Vishnu as 
dilTerent. Sankaracharya, for instance, was as great a worshipper 
of the One as of the other, and this should be the spirit in which the 
two great aspects of God should be approached now also. 

The third moat popular object of worship is Durga or 
Kali. In the Vedas there is no mention of 
Sakii. either Kali, Durga or Lakshmi. The Dawn is 

invoked “as the daughter of heaven—the world’s 
imperial lady” (VII—75-4] ; but there is nothing of the de¬ 
struction of the demons by Durga, or the goddess of wealth, being 
the wife of Vishnu. Savltri is worshipped, but she is the Gayatri, 
nothing more. In the two epics also there is no trace of Durga 
or Sakti. It is only in the Puranas that so much importance is 
assigned to her exploits. From the accounts given in these 
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treatises, it appears that it is a worship of Prakrit! (nature) in 
various forms, benign as well as terriflc. In her benign aspects 
she is worshipped as Durga, Lakshmi, Mahalakshmi, Sarswali; 
in her terrific aspects as Kali, As Mahalakshmi she is described 
as living in the Valkunth, the Avorld of Vishnu ; as Parvati in the 
world of Siva ; as Sarswati in the world of Brahma. By destroying 
the demon Kaktabijaj.slie became known as Kali. She is Savitri, 
the mother of the Vedas—the Mdva of Vishnu, the Vishnu 
Bbakti. Sakti-worship is thus nothing, hut the worship of the 
creative principle in nature, fn the Puranas, Durga is de.scribed 
as of dark color, with three eyes, eight arms, carrying a sword, a 
mace, a quoit, a spear and other weapons, decked and armed, 
ready to fight the demons. She first kills Mahisasur wlio had 
given the gods much trouble, .and is applauded as the “ goddess 
of prosperity. In the homes of the virtuous, as the bringer of 
evil fortune among the vicious, as tho intelligence of the wise, 
as the faith (sradhd) of the good, as the mode,sty of the niodeet, 
as possessing the three attributes which create the world, 
as the Rrahinavidja of those who wish to achieve emancipnlion,” 
Her next exploit is her famous encounter with the iloinonB 
Chand, Munda and Raktabija, and finally with Shumhha iindNl- 
shumbha. In the hymns which the gods sing in her honor for these 
victories, she is described “ as the mother of the Universe, 
as the Sakti of Vishnu, as the source of all the Vidyas, as the 
Universal intelligence.” There is hero thus a mi.xture of the per¬ 
sonal and the impersonal, but nothing of that Tantric worship which 
has brought Saktism into such disrepute- On the contrary, as 
explained by the commentator of De,vi Bhagwat in his introduc¬ 
tion to that Parana, *' the Devi is nothing but a form of Hrahm 
himself. Ho is the supreme abode of the Mahadevi. She has two 
aspects, the rnguiia (with attributes) and the iiirguna (without att]'i- 
buteg). In her former aspect she is worshipped by those who are 
attached to the world ; in her latter, by those who are not attached 
to it. She is Chili, the supreme Intelligence. It is not the Mayd 
that is to be worshipped, but the substratum of MdyA that is to be 
worshipped. On certain occasions Brahma may be meditated 
upon with the Sakti predominant; on others He may be meditated 
upon as the Sakti in subordination to him. In the former it will 
be Sakti-worship, in the latter Brahma-worship. But in both not 
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dilTerent from Brahma.” The very first verse of the Devi Bhagwat, 
therefore, describes the Devi as fitiri'a chniUniya the Universal 

Intelligence, as the ftdydmricJvdni, the primeval knowledge. Sakti- 
worship was thus originally a pure system of worship, and without 
any Justification for the disgusting orgies of its later followers 
which have tended to degrade it. In Bengal the Durgra Puja is a 
long-cherished institution of Bengali society. But in the Puja as 
i^ow performed, there is less of the worship of the goddess, than of 
friends and guests with shows and ortertainments of various descrip¬ 
tion. In the temples of Durgaor Kali, both in Calcutta and else- 
w'liere, animal sacrifice is common, though it is a question how far 
even the Puranas which inculcate Durga-worship sanction it. The 
allegorical character of the system is patent to even a casual 
observer. Durga is the Prakriti or nature who fights and conquers 
in the person of Mahishasura and other demons, the various powers 
of evil which stand in the way of her evolution, She is also the 
Brahmavidytl who, enshrines herself info the heart of her votary, 
by driving out the demons of delusion, avarice and passion, and 
on finding herself incapable of conquering one state of the mind 
by another, drinks the blood of the demon (the lower mind) by 
nirbija smuadhi (complete suppression of the mind). If this ex¬ 
planation is in accordance with the spirit of the Sastras, as 1 
believe it is, Sakti-worship ought to be given a higher meaning, 
capable of exalting the mind and purify ing tlie emotions, before it 
can command any votaries in modern India. 

The worship of the Sun is also a very old Aryan institution. In 
the Vedas, os wc have already seen, they wor- 
The (Surya). shipped the Purusha within the .sun, as ” i am 
Ue ” or “ He is I.” This is the real meaning 
of tlie Gayatrl mantra, and the Upanishads inculcate the .same. 
In the Udmdy ana the worship of the same Purusha is also repeat, 
odly enjoined. So it is in the MahAbharata. “He is the eye of 
the Universe, the soul of all corporeal existence; the refuge of 
those versed in the mysteries of the soul, of those who wish for 
emancipation, as the embodiment of light and intelligence and 
knowledge, as the lord of the universe, as Brahma, Vishnu, 
Prajapati, as the subtle mind, as eternal Brahman.” (Vana Parva, 
Chapter 3.) Even the Puranas which inculcate the worship of the 
phj'sical sun do not quite lose sight of the fact. He is there 
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invoked not only as the deity riding in a car of sevpit st.cnils, 
with a resplendoat h<jJy tlirowiu/f liis raj -J all roinui, dti Kud udUi 
ear-rings of resplendent beauty, as the bearer of the wheel, as ■;niiin 
from the Udaya to the Asia mountain, but also as the “ self of the 
universe, as who resides in the heart of ali froiv. Rrahma to a. la;ule 
of grass, who regulates the alTairs of the world, wito is the iiidieater 
of time, the giver and taker of waters, svlio awakens iIik e.orlil 
from the slec|>, as it were of iloath, and who inakos it, follow tl,c 
path of the good.” (Bhagwata.) All nindus worship him ihLily, 
and his worship is even now the purest form of worship In imUa 
The last but not the least popular of Puranic gods is Gnru’sha. 

There is mention of Uanesha in the V'fi jurveda 
Ganesha. ('^3-4) where lie is invoked as ‘'the lord of 
Ganas (hosts], as the sustaiuer of those who arc 
dear to him, as the lord of happlue.s.s, aa the Prajapati win is his 
votary’s protector like the universaJ self.” In the Mahilblrirata lie 
becomes the amciiiMe lists ofVyasa, and is called “the ohs iator of 
obstacles, the faULller ol desires, the guide of tlie gioius.” Me agrees 
to write Vyasa’s work, provided his pen did not stop. Vya.sa ;icci‘pl s 
it, provided Ganesha understood what he wrote, Ganeslia hi'g'iiis 
the work, and wliilehe is writing, Vyasa now and then brings in a 
difficult verse which sets Gauesh a-lbinklng', allowing Vya.Sii time lo 
compose other votses. Ganesha thus signities wisdom, ami ilic; fart 
of the Furaiias having placed an elephant's head on his shuuhlcr.s, 
is unsupported by the older Uindu authorities. He is now iiivol'cd, 
as the remover of obstacles, and is worshipped as the iir h, oC all 
gods. Nothing can he done without iirat worshipping Intn, ;iii(l 
where there is no image, a piece of clay does duty for the oi ■■a.sion, 
and the mantras recited are tlie Vedic mantras mentioned above-. 
The iM't'a ((.raka, or the nine 2 J)auets, arc also worshijii'.i:d at, all 
Hindu ceremonies. 7 iicse are the sun (-nu ya), 
The Nava Graha. the moon (Chandraj, Bhuma-suta iMurs), 
Dudh <Mercury), Guru (Jupiter), fiukra 
Sani (Saturn), and Bahu and Nctu. The sun has alrea.ly iioui 
described. Tho moon is represented as “ ivhiio like jt 
sanklia, produced from the ocean of milk, and gracitu: He 
forehead of Mahadeo; Mara a.a bright like lightning, a yoiuig 
man armed wdth a spear, Mercury as dark like tho bli.'ssom of Ih,. 
Priyangu (lower, acl blessed with the attribute of serenity : .lupi- 
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ter as shining like gold, the preceptor of the gods and the rishis, 
and the intelligence of the three worlds; Venus as resplendent like 
the thread of the golden lotus, the preceptor of the demons and the 
teacher of all the Sastras ; Sani as possessing a shining body, 
dark like a blue mountain, and the son of the Sun and the brother 
ofYama^ Rahu as having only half a body possessed of great 
strength, the destroyer ol the light of the sun and the moon, and 
Ketu as red like the palasa flower and of a fierce aspect, All thes® 
are worshipped with offerings of water, liowera, incense, sweets, 
dresses and money. 

Each Hindu has, however, one (favourite god) isht devta 
whom he places in the middle and the others on the sides while 
worshipping all. 

Ganga (the river Ganges) has ever been an object of great 
veneration throughout India. She is the “ river 
The Gauges. of the gods ” (Sursarlta), with three streams (the 
tripatha gamiui), one going to the heavens, 
another to the earth, and the third to the nether regions. Her 
waters are universally behoved to be the means of giving eman¬ 
cipation to those who bathe in them, drink them, or even touch 
them, and to this day it is the wish of every Hindu to lay down his 
bones on the hanks of Mother Ganges. Prom long distances 
bones of the dead are daily brought to Hardwar and other places 
on the Ganges and thrown into the river, in the belief that to do 
so secures the dead a seat in heaven. When the Hindu dies the 
water of the Ganges is poured down his throat. If a place is ren¬ 
dered impure, Ganges water purifies it. The best retreats of the 
learned, and some of the moat populous towns of India of the past, 
have always been on the banks of the Ganges. Hardwar, Prayaga 
and Benares derive their sanctity from no other source. The risk of 
journeys to Badrinath, Kedar and Gangotri are cheerfully borne by 
the young and the old because of the sight of the magnificent river 
before their eyes. And, indeed, the water of no river in the world 
has such salubrious properties nor such fertilizing power. Mahomed- 
an kings who demolished everything Hindu, drank Ganges water 
brought from long distances. European chemists declare that it is 
the one water which does not admit of multiplication of unhealthy 
microbes. The Gang^tic-Doab has always been the most favoured 
tract of India, and the Ganges has been the favourite theme of 
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Hindu bards from Kalidass and Valmikv downwards. Tier descent 
from tlio Himalayas, typified as the foot of Vishnu, her having 
been received by Sankara in hia locks and allowed to wander them 
for years, representing her twists and turn.s in those regions, till 
king Ohagiratb prayed for her descent and brought her to the 
plains, representing his making more a regular channel for her, 
her passage there from Ilardwar to the sea, in order to carry the 
sons of Sagar, who had been burnt by the rishi Kapila, to heaven, 
are all sung by iSanskrit and vernacular poets. Says Saukara t 
“ O goddess, may I worship Krishna on thy banks, drinking thy 
waters, free from all longing for wordly objects. Thou de- 
stroyest all calamities, thou art the ladder of heaven.” Says 
Valuiiki: “ O mother ! O daughter of the mountain wlio deckst 
the earth like a garland, who art the road to heaven, I bow unto 
thee. O Bhagirithi I may I always live on thy batiks drinking 
thy water, enjoying the sight of thy waves, repenting thy 
name, may my body fall in this way.” Says Kaliduss: “O 
goddess ! those who live on thy banks, who have no pride, 
who are wise, who have purified their bodies by scanty and 
well regulated meals, do not care for palaces, built by hundreds of 
kings surrounded by beautiful damsels and having all the enjoy¬ 
ments of the world.” The day of Ganga’s descent on the earth, 
the 10th of the light half of Jetb, and the day of the full moon of 
Kartlk are observed as festivahs throughout India, and the crowds 
who go to bathe lu the river on such ocxiasions and the religious 
spirit which animates them, show how great la the hold upon the 
popular mind of this most sacred river of India. At Lacbman Jlmla 
or Badrinath with the river now rushing in torrents, now running like 
a smooth lake with its clear blue water.s reflecting the rays of the sun, 
with the air of stillness all round, and the birds of the trees for bis 
companion and the Himalayas frowning above, one feels that the 
I’ishis oi India w-ere not wrong in oalliog the Ganges the Judder of 
heaven, for here, by contemplation of the grand mysteries of nature, 
and man, the world with its troubles and sorrows, its trials and 
competitions, disappears from the view. 

So strong is the popalar belief in the spiritual rflioacy of 
the Ganges that both in private life as vvell as in the courts, 
people give up cherished claims on the oilier party denying 
them by holding Ganges water in his hands, or swearing by 
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the Gans’es, In the 'V^ ahdbhArAia it is saiil that the ‘' Gi tii comprises 
all the sastras, Llai’l all the gods, and the Ganges oil the sacred 
places,” and the same is the heliet of the Hindus to this day. 
TiiereTore when one has done something g-reat jr difficult of accom- 
plishinent, ho says, “ I have bathed in the Ganges,’' meaning hia 
trouble is over. 

These are, however, all sastrlo gods Below them we have 
quite a medley of beliefs and worship from 
The religion of goillings of nature, like the earth, water, 
the masses. lire, rivers, mountains; godlings of disease, 

like the small pox ; ghosts, spirits of the 
dead, departed heroes, tree.s, animals, mltis (women who have 
burnt themselves at the funeral piles), saints and fakirs, both 
rviaboinedan and even of the lowest castes ot aiadus ; tools and 
iiTiploments of trade; cattle used in agriculture; All these claim 
and obtain reverence from the Hindu acooi'ding to the needs and 
exigenoios of the hour. Local deities, however, command more 
worship from the masses than sastric gods. This is especially 
the case with Sitla (small-pox). Some of these deities have ce'tain- 
ly been brought from Non-Aryan sources. Oth 0 r.s are survivals 
of Vodio mythology. The two objects of universal rever¬ 

ence are still the Brahmin and the cow, and though the former 
have vastly degeaeiated, yet the ordiuiiry Hiudit cherishes 
the bdbji of gift! to li’.n niu.s boing the only means of 

securing faluro bliss. The cow is everywhe'-e held sacred, and 
comiTuiiKls divino vvorship now as it did in the time of the Mahd- 
bhAr-atu ; and a gift of a cow to a Brahmin is still looked upon as 
a very me:itorioiis act. Kecital of the Vishnu Sahsranama 
is a most popular means of propitiating the deity, and the 
Satya-Nurayan Katha is recited by a Brahmin either cm the 
day of full moon or as occasion requires for propitiating evil, 
ilardwar, Benares, Prayaga, Pushkai-a, Gaya, .Tagannath, and 
Badrinarain are all as great places of pilgrimage now as 
before. Prayaga attracts thousands of people to bathe in the 
Triveni in the month of Magh every year. Pushkara is looked 
upon as the king of all Tirathas by all orthodox Hindus of the 
present day, Gaya is specially sacred in securing bliss to departed 
ancf.sturs. and the tsands oiler every year that make the 

foiLunc of its The tradition that Kama here offered obla- 
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tions to hiE ancestors and sec’Jred them everlasting bliss is largely 
believed. 

Badrilcasrama has always been a sacred resort of the Hindus 
from the time of the Mahdbhdrata downwards, and although no 
temple is mentioned in that epic, the asrama of Nara Naray ana which 
was there, and the sanctity of the place ars repeatedly recognized. 
It is the land of asceticism Itapohhumi) of India. The tempie of 
Jaganath is also not mentioned in the older Hindu sastras, nor even 
the Puranas, though attempts have been made to trace the institution 
to the Vedas. The place seems from all accounts to be an adapta¬ 
tion of Buddhism or Saktism, or both, to Vaishnavism. There 
is nothing to correspond to the images of Jaganath, Balbhadra 
and Subhadra in any of the sastras, nor is that absence of oast 
restriction and freedom in the matter of eating and drinking which 
forms such a unique feature of that temple, recognized elsewtiere. 
The temple at Puri dates only from the twelfth century, and the first 
mention of Jaganath is in the fourth century. When I visited 
the place I tried to find out some more historical facts connected 
with the institution, but could not do so. And yet it is a wonderful 
institution, both for its wealtli. Its grandeur and its hold on the minds 
of the people. I do not think it is an adaptation of any non-Aryan 
institution or deity. On the contrary, from the fact that Durgahas 
to be first worshipped in the temple before you can sec the great 
God, it appears that the worohip is borrowed from Sakta sources. 
The absence of caste distinction also points to the same conclusion. 
ThatthU equality of all before the Lord of the World appeals strong¬ 
ly to the masses, and the poor outcast believes that there is at 
least one place in India where social inequality shall not place 
its ban upon him, is a sentiment beautifully put in in Volume X, 
page 438 of Hunter's GcueUeer. But so far as I have been able to as- 
esrtain thisia not the sentiment of the people. They do not hold Jaga. 
nath sacred because there is equality of caste there, but because they 
believe that he, as the Lord of the World, will give them ninkeha. 
The place is grand in every respect. Its feeding arrangements 
are such that l!0,000 people are fed from the mahaparmd prepared 
there every day, and when there is a rush of pilgrims, as many as two 
lacs canbefed.Itis visited by lacs of people every year. The reliefs 
inthewallsare very exquisite, though some ofthem are rather obscene^ 
thus also showing a Sakta origin. The income of the temple is esti- 
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mated to he about 4 or 5 lacs of rupees a year from landed property, 
butthe olfericgs of pilgrims make it thrice as much more. It has a 
staff of 60,000 priests and servants, and the Raja of Puri is its 
sweeper, and one who has been to Jaganath is still looked upon 
With respect in Hindu society. 

Fasts and festivals also form a great feature of our daily life. 
Each festive occasion has its titular deity, and Shiva on Shivaratri, 
the Holika on HoU, Krishna on Jaimma AMimi, Durga in Durga 
Puja, Laksbmi and Kali on Divali, and others arc worshipped by 
all Hindus. The months of Baisakh, Karticlc and Magh are spe¬ 
cially held sacred for making gifts and bathing in sacred rivers. 
Local festivals in honour of tribal gods are also common. 
Krishna-worship is, however*, the most popular means of satisfy¬ 
ing the religious instinct and gorgeous displays in the Dolu. Ja.tra 
In Brindraban, and the liaaLila by specially trained people in every 
part of the country, always uiford groat delight to the masses. 

All classes of people are fond, of hearing the Bhagvat 
Parana recited by Pandits, and at great bathing fairs or 
places of pilgrimages, the Saptah (repetition of the Bhagvat 
in seven days, the period during which Suka recited it to 
Parikshata before he was bitten by the serpent Takshaka) 
is looked upon as a thing of great sanctity. Thousands of 
men aud women sit for hours, listening to what they seldom under¬ 
stand, in the faith that by doing so, is the surest road to hap¬ 
piness. Reciters of Bhagvat, who study to make it attractive 
by citing illustrations from life, earn large suras of money on such 
occasions. Among Brahmins also, so great is the faith in the 
efficacy of Sri Bhagvata as the purifier of sins, that some of 
them recite it in seven days in lonely places without any one 
to listen to them. During such recitations both readers and the 
audience generally fast the whole day, and on their conclusion the 
readers are carried through the streets with much show and pomp. 

Pasts and abstinence are even now practised by men and women 
in a manner almost unknown in any other country of the world. Not 
only the Ekadashi (the 11th day of each fortnight), or the day of the 
full moon, are observed as fasts, but during the rainy season women, 
young and old, also show a spirit of self-denia 1 which is truly heroic 
A girl of 14 would not touch salt or condiments or sugar for four 
months. An elderly matron would take food only every other day. 
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One even more religiously ioclineo would give up all cool;ed food ; 
another would keep the Chandrayana Vrafca (taking food after 
seeing the moon) to secure future bliss. Giris and women tenderly 
nurtured, brave the troubles ot a journey to Badrinath or 
visit the nearest stream in the early hours of the morning in tho 
coldest season of the year; all from faith in self-denial being the 
only road to bliss. 

The TuUi and tho Aswatba trees, are held in great veneration; 
and people who have no children celebrate the marriage of the Tula! 
with the image of Krishna like that of human beings. Belief in 
astrology forms one ot the prominent characteristics of Hindu life. 
No betrothal takes place till the stars of the boy and the girl 
agree. No ceremony la performed, no journey undertaken, no 
business done, till an auspicious hour for its performance is deter¬ 
mined by the astrologer. 

Thus, below much superstition and ignorance, we have a society 
pre eminently religious, and from the peasant at his plough and the 
beggar la the streets to the Raja in his palace, religion forms the 
backbone of every one’s daily life. Modern education has shaken 
.the t'eligious beliefs of some, but the mats of people, specially tho 
women, in spiteof theirlow edneation, are as deeply religious as ever, 
liven the most ordinary Hindu on rising up in the morning 
repeats the name of Rama, or other favourite deity. If he has time, 
or Is so ioclined, he goes bo bathe in the local river or tank and 
performs some worship in a temple close by. In the day time be has 
always someihing to spare for beggars that come to him. In tho 
evening it is common to see men of even bhelowest classes singiag 
religious songs in company. Those higher than they hear Pnranaa 
recited by Brahmins, or repeat Rama, Rama, or worship at tome 
temple. To the ordinary Hindu money which goes in charity or 
towards building a temple, a bathing ghat or a well, is money 
well applied, and “ fruitful are the earnings of the good which are 
devoted to the service of God,” is his cherished belief. Nothing is 
too good to secure future bliss, The great mass of our people are 
never atheistic. The law of karma and future life possesses for all a 
reality never seen elsewhere, Tho Mahanirvana Tantra sums up the 
eharacteristies of the follower of this religion as follows ; —‘‘He 
Is a speaker of truth, having his eenres under control, devoted to 
the good of r thers, free from evil passions, possessed of good 
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thoughts, free from malice and hypocrisy, compassionate, of a 
purified disposition, dutiful to parents, ever listening W Brahma, 
ever thinking of Brahma, ever bent upon realizing Brahma. His 
senses under control, his intellect firm, always seeking Brahma, 
never speaking a falsehood, not entertaiulng an evil thought, the 
follower of Brahma should avoid all intercourse with another’s 
wife. Always saying Tat Sot at the commencement of every¬ 
thing, he should say at the time of eating and drinking, ‘ let it be 
dedicated to Brahma.’ " (HI-9&-i08.) This is the ideal of modern 
Hinduism. 

The code of morality, of even the ordinary Hindu of the 
present day, is not more lax than that of one in the same 
position in any other country of the world. He is not less 
truthful, nor less mindful of duty or honor or chastity than 
his compeer elsewhere. Even In the courts be Is not given to lying 
more than one with similar surroundings in any other country. 
In business, he is not less honest than any tradesman or merchant 
elsewhere, and those huge commercial frauds which now and then 
convulse the western world, are unknown in India. Before the 
advent of western civilization advertising was unknown in thlscoun- 
try and written contracts were rare. The books of a banker were 
accepted as true without enquiry, because forgery was never prac¬ 
tised. Contracts once made were never denied, and looal opinion 
was much feared. Fanch Pariwshwar, Faneh Mil Rkuda Mil, or 
five men constitute Uod’s tribunal, are common proverbs in 
Hindu society, and a witness who would lie in an English court 
would not do so outside it. Perjury, forgery, fraud, murder, 
rape are still looked upon with horror, even though Hindu society 
is not the simple and truthful society it once was, and self-inte¬ 
rest and faction often blind it to truth and justice. The mass 
of our people, though vastly degenerated, still possess many 
virtues and qualities which claim admiration, many a trait 
of character which might well be imitated by more civilized 
people of modern times. They are less selfish, less mindful of 
personal comfort, less devoted to the present than the more 
highly educated of modern times. Drunkenness is unknown, 
except in the lowest classes of India. The standard of female 
honor is here as high as, even higher than elsewhere, and 
unchastity is looked upon with more horror both by men and 
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women than in other countries. We shall illustrate thU by 
describing briefly the lives and thoughts of some typical HindnSi 
both In times past as well as in times present. 

III.—Hinduism iLLUSTBArEO iN^PBACfiCAii LruE in 
Times Past and prkseni. 

Foremost amongst kings stands Harish Chandra, the very 
embodiment of Truth, whose motto was that the sun and the moon 
may leave their places, but he shall never relinquish truth. The 
story of his having given the whole of his kingdom to Vlswamitra, 
and then sold himself and his queen as slaves to find the d6kshin& 
(fee for the ratification of the gift) for the Rishi, is familiar to all 
readers of the Puranas. Harish Chandra became the slave of a 
Chandala, who received clothes covering corpses carried to the 
crematorium. His wife became the slave of a Br&bmana. Their 
only child died of snake-hite, and the queen carried his corpse to 
the crematorium to burn, but Harish Chandra did not leave his sense 
of duty even in this trying moment and would not let his own child's 
corpse be burnt till he had received his master’s share of the cloth. 

Those who do not know Hindu life, might not appreciate self- 
sacrifice like this, and look upon Harish Chandra’s action as 
dictated by morbid sentimentality, and his asking bis wife for his 
master’s due, a piece of foolhardiness speaking a deranged intel¬ 
lect. But while it may be so to others, to the Hindu the life of 
Harish Chandra appeals as the life of one who was the embodiment 
of truth and duty. And the drama of Satya Haris Chandra is there¬ 
fore very popular on the Hindu stage. 

Ram’s life has already been sketched above. Yudhishthlra 
was another typical Hindu. Says be; “ I act 

TudhishUllra. virtuously not from the desire of reaping 
any fruits from virtue, but from that of 
not transgressing the ordinances of the Vedas, and because 
I see such to be the practice of the good and the wise. My 
heart, O Krishnfi, is naturally inclined towards virtue. The 
man who wishes to reap the fruit of virtue is a trader 
iu It. He is mean and ought never tc be counted amongst thevirtn- 
ons. He does not attain the fruit of airtue. Nor does a 
man of sinful heart who, having acoompllshed a virtuous act, 
doubts its efficacy, obtain the fruits of bis act, In consequence of 
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hla scepticism, I speak unto thee, under the authority of the 
Vedas, which constitute the highest proof in such matters, that 
never shouldest thou doubt virtue ! The man that doubts it, is des¬ 
tined to take his birth in the brute species. The man of weak 
understanding who doubts dharma or virtue or the words of the 
Rishis, is shut out from all regions of immortality and bliss, like 
Sudras from the Vedas, Doubt not, O Krishnd, the ancient 
religion that is practised by the good and framed by Rishis of 
universal knowledge, capable of seeing all things I O daughter of 
Drupada, religion is the only raft for those desirous of going to 
heaven, like a ship for merchants desirous of crossing the ocean. 
O thou faultless one, if the virtues that are practised by the 
virtuous bore no fruit, the world shall then be enveloped in 
terrible darkness. No one shall strive lor emancipation, nor seek 
to acquire knowledge, nOF even wealth, but men shall live like 
beasts. It asceticism, austerity, sacrifices, study of the Vedas, 
charity and honesty were all fruitless, men would not have 
practised such virtues generation after generation." (Mahdbhi- 
rata Vana Parva, SfctiouSl abstracted.) in reply to a question 
as to what is the ancient path, ho says : " Argument leads to no 
certain conclusion. The ordinances of the Vedas differ from one 
another. There is not one Pvishi whose dictum is universally 
accepted. The efsenee of virtue lies hidden in the cave (of the 
heart], That is the path which has been trodden by the great.” 
(Vana Parva, Chapter 313, verse 11.} When asked by Dharma, 
the god of righteousness, to choose a boon, be chose as follows 
“ May I, O Lord, always conquer covetousness, folly and anger, 
and may my mind be ever devoted to charity, truth and self- 
restraint." (fdid, Chapter 314, verse f 4.) In another place he says; 
“ Whatsoever wealth there is upon th's earth, whatscever there 
inay be among the gods, or whatsoever there may be unattainable 
even by them in the region of the Prajapatis, or in the highest 
heaven, or in the region of Brahma himself, is nothing if not 
obtained by righteousness.” In only one Instance did be depart 
from truth, when at the field of tCurukshetra he said to the great 
Kuru warrior Drona, whose death depended upon the news as to 
whether his sen Aswath^md was living or dead, that Aswathdmd, 
waa killed, adding either "a warrior or an elephant of that 
name." Drona died on hearing the news, but Vudhiabthira had 
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also to pay the penalty ol his nntruthfulnesa. In no other 
Instance did he sacriBce virtue. Even in the closing scene of his 
life, after all his brothers and wife had fallen, and he was olfered 
a journey to heaven, he declined to go alone and leave behind 
him the faithful dog who had followed him, saying: “Even this 
is my firm and steady vow. I never forsake a person who is 
terrified, nor one who is devoted to me, nor one who seeks my 
protection, saying that he is destitute, nor one who is afflicted, 
nor one who has come to me, nor one who is unable to protect 
himself, nor one who is solicitous of life. I shall never give up 
such a person till my own life is at an end.” (Mababh&rata 
Mah^,pra3thaDika Parva, Section Ilf, verse 12.) On his way to 
heaven he hears cries of distress coming from the place where his 
wife and brothers were confined, enduring all the torments of hell. 
Unable to know the cause, ho refuses to go alone and without 
them. The illusion is removed, and he is told that he was 
given a sight of hell for the single untruth he had spoken 
on the field of battle, and that having never departed from the 
r61e of virtue on any other occasion, nor ever swerved from truth, 
he was thoroughly pure. Yudhishthira’s motto was, that he alone 
was truly wealthy to whom the agreeable and the disagreeable, 
weal and woe, past and future, were the same 

Higher than even Vudhishthira was the great Kuru leader 
Bbishma, who was as great a general as a phih 
Bhiatama. osopher. Devotion to truth and duty, self- 
restraint and self-sacrifice were ail illustrated 
by him throughout his long life in a manner unparalleled in the 
history of Indian heroism, Bis former name was Devavrata. His 
father Shantanu fell in love with Satyavati, the daughter of 
a fisherman, who would not give her in marriage till he was assur. 
ed of her issue from the king succeeding to the raj. Bhishma, 
having come to know of his father’s attachment for the girl, w ,mt 
to her father, and not only renounced his own claim to the throne, 
but by taking avow of life-iong celibacy, cut otf his line of off¬ 
spring, saying that even dying childless he should attain to heaven* 
The sacrifice brought him the appellationof Bhishma (the terrible), 
and so greatly pleased was his father with his filial devotion, that 
he granted him the blessing that he should live as long as he chose 
and that death should not come to him without obtaining his com- 
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mand. So firm was his attachment to his vow that when, on his 
brother’s death, no male child was left in the family, and he was 
earnestly solicited by his step-mother, the fisherman’s daughter, to 
marry and rule the kingdom, he replied, “ t shall renounce the three 
worlds, the empire of heaven, or anything that is even greater 
than that, but Truth I shall never renounce. Earth may renounce 
its attribute of scent, water its attribute of moisture, light its attri¬ 
bute of exhibiting form, the air its attribute of being perceivable 
to the touch, the sun its glory, the comet its heat, the moon its 
cool rays, space its capacity of generating sound, the slayer of 
Vrltra (ludra) his prowess, the god of justice his impartiality, but 
1 shall never renounce truth.” (Mahdbhfirata Adi Parva, Chapter 
103, verses 13 to 18.) And he continued not only true to bis vow, 
but was always the most prominent figure in the Kuru court, both 
as a councillor as well as a general. At the field of Kurukshetra 
he fought the Pandavas for ten days, causing great havoc in their 
army, and so invincible was he thought to be, that it was only 
when he yielded to Yudhishlhira’3 repeated requests to tell him 
the time and manner of his defeat and death, that be told him both 
and fell. Even in his last days he did not depart from his Ksha- 
trlya hardihood. Remembering that bis father had given him the 
two boons of being incapable of meeting death in battle and choosing 
the time of his own death, he allowed himself to fall pierced through¬ 
out the body by the arrows of Arjuna. He did not, however, 
die, for the sun was then in the southern solstice, but waited 
till it came into the northern solstice. Ha would have no 
other pillow for bis drooping head, but that of three keen shafts 
shot by Arjuna, nor any other water but what came out of a jet 
pierced in the earth by Arjuna’s shafts. Lying on his bed of 
arrows, and surrounded by great Risbis, the old lion of the 
Kurus sang a hymn in the praise of Vishnu, which Is truly styled 
the king of hymns. Its concluding portion is ; —“ The two syllables 
Ha-ri (lir) constitute the sole provision of journey for those who 
have to pass through this wilderness, known as the Sansara. 
They alone destroy all worldly attachments, and constitute the 
only madicino for the sorrows and troubles of life. As truth is 
Jull of Vishnu, as the universe is full of Vishnu, as everything is 
full of Vishnu, so leWny soul be also full of Vishnu, and my sins be 
destroyed.” (Mahlbhdrata Shanti Parva, Chapter 49, verses 94 
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and 96.) Wh.ea asked by Yudhlsbthire and the assembled ehielsto 
adrlae them upon the duties ol kings, of the various sections of 
society and of the four orders, upon the character of persons in 
distress and the means of attaining release from the Sanaara, he 
showed himself as great in giving advice and discoursing upon 
questions of polity and religious philosophy, as In the art of war. 
Promptness in action and truthfulness in behaviour, he declared 
to he the essence of all duty, and that release from the Sansara 
was for him, “who like the swan moving over water was yet not 
drenched in it, though living in the world was yet above it.” 
According to Krishna all knowledge expired with him. The closing 
scene of his life was marked by the same grandeur as the opening 
one. In bis dying moments hs was assured by Krishna that he was 
not guilty of a single traosgrassion throughout his life. His last 
words to Yudhishthlra and his brothers were: “You should 
strive to attain truth. Truth constitutes the highest power. You 
should always live with Brfihmaaas of righteous behaviour, devoted 
to penances, ever abstaining from cruelty, and having their senses 
underoontroi.” (MahabhArata Anusana Parva, Chapter 167, verses 
50 and 51.) His conviction was that one should “ always look 
cheerful and contented, engaged in mental recitation of the sacred 
mantras, silent and devoted to a life of renunciation, Beholding 
the repeabel formation and dissolution of his own body, and the 
senses that result from and resolve int-o their elemental essences, 
and observing also the repeated advent and departure of oi’eatures 
he should learn to cast an equal eye upon all. He who is frugal 
in respect of his fare and keeps his senses under control, achieves 
tranquillity of self by his own exertions.” (MahibhArata Shante 
Parva, Chapter 278, verses 15 and JG.) 

Among the minor heroes of Vyasa’s great epic, the lives of 
Vidura and Kama also furnish the same lessons 
Karaa and Vi- of truth and duty. Yidura’s discourses on polity 
dnra, are throughout marked by the prominencegivento 

truth and righteousness. “There is no peace,” 
says he, “ without acquisition of knowledge, performaace of asceti¬ 
cism, control of the senses, abandonment of avarice. Let one be 
careful of his character. Wealth comes and goes : one deprived o 
wealth is deprived of nothing ; deprived of character one is surely 
lost. He who wishes for success, should observe righteousness- 
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Suecesa is as intimately connected with honest performance of duty 
as the nectar with heaven. Sacrifice, study, gift, asceticism, truths 
forgiveness, mercy and contentment constitute the eightfold path of 
righteousness. The first four may be performed from motives of 
pride, but the last four exist only in the truly great.” (Mah^bhdrata 
TJdyoga Parva, Chapter 34, abstracted.) 

Karana’s liberality has passed into a proverb. When engaged 
in his morning devotions, there was nothing which he would refuse 
to one who asked for it, and It is said that Surya, the sun-godt 
knowing his liberality and, having learnt of the intention of Indra, 
the king of gods, to go and ask for his ear-rings and coat-of-mail 
which had made him invincible in battle, came to him and warned 
him against his granting Indra’a request. BufKarana was unmov* 
ed, and said: “ For persons like me it is not fit to save life by an 
unworthy act. Death itself is nob fraught with such terrors to me 
as untruth. There is nothing which I cannot give away in charity,” 
and true to his vow he gave his ear-rings and coat-of-mail to Indra, 
though at the cost of being subsequently defeated in battle. There¬ 
fore, in native society, the early morning is styled the time of Kama 
(Kama Samaya), and to mention a miser’s or niggardly person's 
name is considered inauspicious. 

Another important figure in Hindu religious and philosophical 
literature is Janakfi, of Withilfi, who was styled a 
(!)) Janaka. Rajarshi, a royal sage. His court was, as we read 
in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanlahad, the resort of 
thewiseandthe learned of those days, both for receiving as well as im¬ 
parting instruction in Brahma-vidya, and his discussions with Y^gy- 
valkya show that he was able to meet the rishi on equal terms. In 
theMahAbhfirata also we are told that when Vy Asa could not convince 
his son, Shuka, of the truths of Vedanta, he sent him to Janakfi for 
instruction, and the latter instructed him. JanakA’s doctrine was 
“ My wealth is unlimited, because nothing is mine. If the whole of 
Mithilfi. is burnt, nothing of mine is burnt.” On another occasion, 
in answer-to the question of a Rishl lady Subabhd,, who had applaud¬ 
ed a life of mendicancy and had pointed out to the king the many 
obstacles to happiness in sovereignty, Janaka said : “ I am free 
from attachment, though engaged in ruling a kingdom. If 
emancipation follows knowledge, it can as well be attained 
by one holding a sceptre and wearing a crown, as by one 
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oarryiDg a triple stick (siga of mendicancy). The.se are mere 
outward symbols, having no value in the attainment of 
emancipation.’' (Mahabb&rata Mokahadbatma, Cliapter ‘42,;.) 
Again, in reply tQ a Brahman’s question as to what he con¬ 
sidered his kingdom to be, he said, “ Although a (large) in¬ 
habited tract is subject to me within this ancestral kingdom of 
mine, yet I failed to find my dominion, searching through the 
whole earth. Failing to find it on the earth, I searched Mithild 
(for it). When I failed to find it in Mithila also, I tlien searched 
for it among my own children. When I failed to find it, even th;ro, 
my understanding became clouded. After that cloud had passed 
away, I recovered my intelligence. Then I thought that I have 
no dominion, or that everything is mine, Even this body is 
not mine, or the whole earth is mine. All conditions here have, 
In all affairs, been understood by mo to be terminable, Hence I do 
not find that which can be called mins. (Consideringi whose is this, 
I thought of the Vediote.^t about nothing being anybody’s property. 
My understanding tells me that nothing should be (called) mine. 
DependLag upon this notion, I have got rid of the idea of anything 
being mine. Hear now what that notion is, upon the strength of 
Which I have come to the conclusion, that I have dominion every¬ 
where. I do not desire for my own self those smelia that are 
before my nose. Therefore the earth, the element of smell, is 
always subject to me. I do not desire for my own self the colors 
or light that appear before my eyes. Therefore the element of 
light is always subject to me. I do not desire for my own self 
those sensations of touch which are in contact with even my skin. 
Therefore the element of wind is always subject to me. 1 do not 
desire for my own self those sounds which are in contact with even 
my ear. Therefore the element of sound is always subject to me. 
I do not desire for my own self the mind that is always in me. 
Therefore the mind is subject to me. All these acts of mine are 
for the sake of the deities, the Pitrls, the Bhutas, together with 
the guests,” (Mahabhdrata Aswamedha Parva, Chapter 31, vers¬ 
es, 9—11 and 15—24.) 
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la morlera times the example of Vikramaditya of Ujjain may 
be sited as that of a typical Hindu. Not only 
Tikmatadltya and Hindu writers but the Mahomedan historian) 
other Hindus of Parlahta also, praises bis love of justice, his 
later times. treatment of his subjects like his own children 

and his ascetic habits of life. According to 
Porlshta the only furniture in Vikram's private apartment was a 
mat and a pitcher of water, and the whole of his time was spent either 
in the service of hi.s people or of God. His exploits as describ¬ 
ed in the Siugha San Batisi are largely read by the people, and his 
Samvat era is current in a large portion of India. Later on, when 
Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India, the women of the rich, in the 
Punjab melted their ornstoents, and those of the poor, spun cotton 
to find money for the war. Allauddin Khllji’s invasion of Chittor 
in )303 also called forth not only the bravery of the Rajputs 
who saved their king, hut also the historical immolation of 
Padmanl and her companions in the vaults of that unfortu¬ 
nate city to escape the clutches of the Mahomedan conqueror. 
The Rajput women, like the Kshatriya women of the past, 
never looked at their husbands’ or sons’ faces if they turned 
back from battle, and Rani Sanjogila in urging Pirthi Raj, her 
husband, to battle, tells him: “.Man i.s born to die; every one 
likes to cast off old garments for now. You should not care for 
your body, but for life Immortal, and sword in hand should cleave 
your foe and I shall be your other half in heaven,” The Influence of 
Hindu ideas upon Akbsr and two of his most trusted counsellers, 
Abul Pazl and Faizi, is known to all readers of history. Abul Fazl 
describes the Hindus of his time as “ religious, affable, courteous to 
strangers, cheerful, enamoured of knowledge, fond of inflicting 
austerities upon themselves, lovers of justice, given to retirement, 
able in business, grateful, admirers of truth, and of unbounded 
fidelity in all their dealings. Their character shines brightest in 
adversity. Their soldiers know not what is to fly from the field 
of battle, but when the success of the combat becomes doubtful, 
they dismount from their horses and throw away their lives in 
payment of the debts of valour. Frequently they hamstring their 
horses to deprive themselves of the means of fight, and thus 
rendered desperate hoon bring the battle to a successful issue. 
They have great respect for their tutors and make no account of 
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their lives when they can devote It to the service of God. 
They one and all believe in the unity of Godhead, and although 
they hold images in high veneration, yet they are by no means 
idolaters as the ignorant suppose. T have myself frequently dis¬ 
coursed upon the subject with many learned and upright men of 
this religion and comprehend their doctrine, which is that the 
Images are only representations of celestial beings to whom they 
turn themselves whilst at prayer to prevent their thoughts from 
wandering, and they think it an indispensable duty to address the 
deity after that manner.” (A’ in-Akbari, Gladwin’s Translation, 
pp. 5S.3, 564.) 

Akhar’s trusted counsellor, Todar Mai, whose system of iand- 
revenue still forms the basis of assessment in Upper India, was 
as great a flnanoier statesman and general, as a strict follower of 
Hinduism, and even wrote a book on the principles of that relig¬ 
ion. Jahangir used to hold frequent discussions with Brahmans, 
and Tulaidasa was granted some land by Shabjeban. Dara 
Shikoh, his son, translated theUpaoishads and the Yoga Vashish- 
tha In Persian, and great was the influence of Blndu ideas npon 
the Mohamedans of the period. When Aurangzeb levied the 
Jlzla, the letter of protest which Uana Raj Singh of Odey- 
poro wrote to the Emperor, shows the kind ol men Hinduism 
produced in those days. Regarding this letter Todd, who 
had satisfied himself of its genuineness, says, ” On the pro¬ 
mulgation of that barbarous edict, the Jizia, the Rana remon¬ 
strated by letter in the name of the nation of which he was 
the head in a style of such uncompromising dignity, such lofty, 
yet temperate resolve, so much of soul-stirring rebuke, mingled 
with a boldness and tolerating benevolence, such elevated ideas of 
the divinity, with such pure philanthropy that It may challenge com¬ 
petition with any epistolary production of any age, clime or con¬ 
dition." “ If your Majesty,” says the letter, ” places faith in those 
books by distinction, called divine, you will there be Instructed that 
God is the God of all mankind, not the God of Mahomedans alone- 
The Pagan and the Musulman are equal in his presence. Distinc¬ 
tions of colour are of his ordination. It is He who gives esistence' 
In your temples to His name the voice is raised i n prayer; In a house 
of images where the bell is shaken, still He is fhe object of adora¬ 
tion. To vilify the religion or customs of Other mep, is to set at 
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naught the pleasure of the Almighty. When we deface a picture 
we naturally incur the resentment of the painter, and justly has the 
poet said, “ Presume not to arraign or scrutinize the various works 
of power divine.” (Todd’s Rajsthan, Vol. I, pp. 3, s 354-'35.) 

Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta supremacy, is described by 
foreign historians as a robber and plunderer. Hindu writers, how¬ 
ever, look upon him to be as great in war as devoted to the principle® 
of religion. So great is said to have been his love of hearing 
the Mahdbhdrata and dhe R5.mAyana recited by Pandits, so fond 
was he of listening to the lecr.u res of Ramdass, that ho often 
endangered his life for the purpose. He was very strict in his 
obsorvanoea of religion, and not only gave his subjects of all 
classes the fullest liberty of conscience, but when bis own son 
Sambhaji cast an evil eye upon a Brahman girl, he immediately 
put him into prison. Ahilya Bai, the fatuous princess of Indore, 
who ruled that principality for a period of thirty years, from 1765 
to 1795, during one of the most troubles ome periods of Indian 
history, also furnishes a good example of what a really good Hindu 
ought to be, She was as courageous in battle as wise in internal 
administration. Her charitable in stitutions are found in almost 
all places of pilgrimage, and the people of Malwa still worship her 
as a goddess and a divine person. 

I need not multiply Instances. The few that I have men¬ 
tioned will show that pure religion alone has inspired the best 
men of the country, both in times past as well as in times 
present, to deeds of philanthropy, patriotism, martyrdom and 
religious or social reform, How-a-days also, our best men, like 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar an d Ranade, have also been 
most religious men. Vidyasagar carried his crusade against 
prohibition of widow-marriage, and Ranade his fight against 
social disabilities under no other Impulse. Mahadeo Govind 
Ranade was born in 1840, graduated in 1866, and, after 
filling various offices under Government, ultimately became 
a Judge of the High Court, which office ho filled with great 
distinction till his death in January 1901. He was a Mahat¬ 
ma, a great soul, in every sense of the term, one of those 
men who appear In a country at intervals to put new life 
into dead institurfons, to rouse the sluggish to action, and 
to show by fxsnple vlat jcrsisftnt effoit is capable of 
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achieving. He was as wise as he was learned, as much 
a lover of everything good and noble, as persistent, in urg¬ 
ing his countrymen to follow it. Says he: ‘‘Whether in 
political, social, religious, commercial, manufacturing or :cs- 
thetical spheres, in literature, science and arts, in war or 
in peace, it is the individual and collective man who has to 
develop his powers by his own exertions in conquering the difficul¬ 
ties in his way. If he is down for the time, he has to get up 
with the whole of his strength, physical, moral and intellectual, 
and you may as well suppose that he can develop one of these 
elements of strength, and neglect the others as try to separate the 
light from the heat of the sun, or the beauty and the fragrance 
from the rose. You cannot have a good social system when you 
And yourself low In the scale of political rights, nor can you be 
fit to exercise political rights and privileges, unless your social 
system is based on reason and justice. You cannot have a good 
ecoaomical system when your sootal arrangements are Imperfect. 
If your religious ideals are low and grovelling, you cannot succeed 
in social, economical or political sphares. The inter-dependence is 
not an accident, but is the law of your nature. Like the members of 
our body, you cannot have strength in the hands and the feet if 
your internal organa are In disorder. What applies to the human 
body holds good of the collective humanity, we call the society or the 
state. It is a mistaken view which divorces considerations, politi¬ 
cal from soci al and economical, and no man can be said to real¬ 
ize his duty in one aspect who neglects his duties in the other 
directions." 

This ought to be the creed of our workers in all spheres of public 
life. An abiding sense of duty, an ever present love of truth, a 
determination to light error and prejudice, and follow tlio right 
because It is right, in the face of all opposition and discourage¬ 
ment, which is the commou lot of all reformers, can only come 
from a deep sense of religion. It. is not any particular creed or 
sect, but the broad principles of Hinduism as sketched above 
which ought to exercise a potent influence upon the lives of all who 
are working for the amelioration of their countrymen. Misunder¬ 
stood, discouraged, scoffed at, many of them shall always be. 
But they must steadily go forward backed up by the examplg 
of their predecessors In the past. Those who aspire to achieve 
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great things must necessarily rise above pride in all its forms, 
pride of caste, of family, of connection, of position in life, and 
must follow the universal religion of satya and dharma. This is 
the ideal to be aimed at. The other side of the picture— 

But along with the good influence of Hinduism upon the 
lives and characters of one people, there are also certain 
defects of national character which are thought by many to be due 
to its teachings. The Hindu’s disregard for things of this world, 
his morbid anxiety for future bliss, his unlimited capacity for 
suffering evil instead of manfully fighting against it, his belief in 
the law of karma, —have, ills said, crushed out of him every incen¬ 
tive to active self-help, and have made him the victim of foreign con¬ 
quest, from the time of the Greek invasion downwards. Restric¬ 
tions of foreign travel, a morbid touch-me-not-ism, punctiliousness 
in the matter of food and drink carried to the extent of people not 
taking things cooked, or drinking water touched by members of 
their own family, a tendency towards taking things too easily and 
not trying to mend them,"to prefer idle speculation to verifioatiOQ 
by observation of facts, to believe in stories and legends created 
by an ignorant priesthood for misleading a still more ignorant 
laity, and a general spirit of helplessness in situations of even 
the smallest diflBculty, are represented to be defects of character 
which have made the Hindus the butt of nations more worldly- 
minded than they. It is certainly true that the Hindus have 
never been remarkable for their aggressiveness. Live and let live 
has always been their motto. They never cared for foreign 
conquest, nor recognised those laws of competition and strife 
which play such an important part in the world of to-day. 
Nations and communities fighting for the smallest piece of 
earth, or for the smallest gain of commerce, the strong de¬ 
stroying the weak, and in their turn being destroyed by others 
stronger than they, have always been to the Hindus things 
hateful, resulting in misery and never conducing to happiness. 
The anguish and tears, the breakodown=, the unnatural deaths 
and the sorrow resulting from a life of strife and struggle, have 
never had any attraction for our people, and they have always 
preferred to leave these alone. Wave after wave of invaders 
from the north an# the west have swept them off, till in the 
dark days of the Mahomedau regime, was left a nation 
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which but for tho reviving' inlluence it subsequently got from 
her western rulers, would have been left a nation in name. 
A/iinsa parmoh dharnw, {harmlessuess is the highest religion), 
which was taught by the Rlshis of India, was, however, not 
taught in order to make people victims of oppression. On the other 
hand, the history of India, even after the Mahdbhdrata, shows 
that though not enjoined to be skilled in the art of aggression, 
the Hindus were never deficient in the art of self-defence. Courage 
in war was never extinct among them. Only they did not realize till 
now the immense importance of corporate life, h'action, jealousy, 
discord, all due to ignorance, wore what brought about their 
ruin, and even the efforts of individual rulers of strong will, like 
Sivaji, could not make them a nation capable of presenting a 
united front to a foreign foe. It was not luxury and vice, which, 
like they did with many other nations, killed tho Hindus. Their 
traditions were fatal to a life of luxury. On the contrary, .an 
ignorant priesthood playing upon the imaginations of an ignorant 
laity, and a disregard for those real teachings of religion which 
inculcated freedom Instead of slavish adherence: to form, proved 
their ruin. No doubt the sastras have throughout applauded a life 
of renunciation as the only life -worth living. “Away with 
accumulation of wealth; all accumulation is fraught with evil, 
Contract your desires ; do not expand them. Contraction of desire 
is the only road to happiness,” is what they hqve taught us from 
time immemorial. But the sastras have also throughout re¬ 
cognized the value of exertion, and have never inculcated a life of 
sloth nor of indifference to evil. “ Do not grieve at evils affecting 
large bodies of men. On the contrary, if you see means of 
alleviating them, do so energetically. Thou hast been created 
by thy Maker for engaging thyself In work. Success springs from 
work. Thou canst not avoid work.” This is what our religion, 
rightly understood, tells us. The rlshis believed in past karma, but 
they also believed in the influence of past karma being destroyed 
by good karma in the present. It was a disregard of this which 
induced that spirit of fatalism and inaction which has proved so 
detrimental to us as a nation. Kestrictiona in the matter of food 
also, though met with In some of the sastras, were never sanctioned 
to the absurd extent they are now inculcated. Foreign travel, as I 
have already shown, was never prohibited by earlierand recognized 
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authorities. Speculation on the mysteries of life was never allowed 
to usurp the place of earthly duty, nor was a life of renunciation held 
up as the only life worth living’ for all. butouJy for those who were 
prepared for it. Accordingly in the MahabhArata when Yudhishthira, 
after having conquered his foes in battle, did not care to rule the 
earth, Vyasa, Krishna and others all told him to do his duty towards 
his subjects first, and retire from the world when there was time for 
it. Of course our sastras never inculcate that fierce competition and 
strife which form such a prominent characteristic of modern nations. 
But they are keenly alive to the duty one owes to his country and 
hia fellow-men. Had theirs been a religion only for the monk or 
the anchorite, it would not have produced the heroes and ata'es- 
men It did from time to time, even under the most depressing foreign 
regimes. The present shortcomings of ourpeople cannot therefore he 
laid at the door of our religion as taught in its purer sources, but to 
the- misapplication of its principles by anlgnorant and superstitious 
priesthood acting upon a slothful and ignorant laity. And the 
remedy lies not in relinquishing it for some other religion which 
may not, after all, be suited to our traditions, hutin improving upon 
it where necessary. How this can be done, I shall now try to show. 

IV. —The Ideai, to Aim at. 

We have seen that the efforts of various reformers from the 
time of the Risths of the Upanishads to Sri Krishna downwards, 
were always directed towards the restoration of that religion 
of unity {ekam era advaUyam) (unity verily without dually), 
which is the only true religion, of not only the Hindus, but also 
of the wisest and the best all the world over -the only road to 
happiness here and hereafter. They never believed in sects, creeds 
or forms. Distinctions of caste, superstition, dogma and isola¬ 
tion were all unknown to them. “ Justus the waters of all rivers 
go to the sea, so does the worship of all the gods goes to the 
Supreme Being.” “Those who worship other gods, worship Me 
(The Supreme Being), but in an improper manner.” “ A heart 
free from passion, a tongue unsullied by falsehood, a body free 
from causing harm to others, constitute the true worship of God. ” 
This was what they taught. Why should not tbe same be followed 
by those who wish India to rise, it is a liard light, but the prize is 
also great. Superstition, the growth of centuries, sects and creeds, 
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error and. ignorance, do not disappear in a day, nor for the mere 
asking. On the contrary, as in the past, they are sure to find their 
advocates, not only among the ignorant but among the loarned 
also. Like slavery finding Its advocates among slaves, slavery to 
superstition and form will never be wanting in advocates among 
even the learned of India. Not only have we now amongst those 
who ought to know better, advocates of child-marriages and 
caste esclusiveness and prohibition of foreign travel, but also 
of every superstition that goes to make up Hinduism of the 
present day. Even those who have received the benefits of a 
modern education, not unoften stand up to flatter the vanity of 
our people by telling them that everything we have or are, is per¬ 
fect, and that every elTort at reform or improvement is the result of 
a misguided imaginaiioo. Associations and societies where the 
claims of birth alone are held up as worthy of recognition, where 
all attempts at infusing a spirit of greater freedom of thought and 
action amongst the people arc declared to be heterodox, are not 
uncommon, Teachings of history are disregarded and doctrines 
which have proved to he mischievous, advocated in all seriousness 
by persona whoss motto is self. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
various spheres of public activity and study of religion and philoso¬ 
phy as taught in their best source.s, have convinced me that in 
order to tread the road to Individual and of national well-being, wo 
cannot be too careful of these misguided patriots. The great and 
the good did no more come out of the homos of the ease-loving 
and the monied in the past than they are likely to do now. 
Sankara, Earaanuj, Nanak, Kabir, Dayanund andKeshab Chandra 
were all sons of poor people. Those of them who were 
Brahmins, had to give up the old notion of birth alone con¬ 
stituting Brahminhood, in order to realize the great principle 
of unity. Whs not God to them the great principle of life, 
the Infinitive power working at the back of all, the Dei'y enshrined 
in all hearts—yours as well as mine ? Did they not bring 
to his altar flowers of devotion washed in the flowing stream 
of a pure heart, the offering {naivedya) of all they called their own ? 
Did they not lose themselves completely in the service of others 
and saw every one as their own self? If they did so, we who aspire 
to tread their footsteps, ought also to do the same. Theirs waa 
the universal religion of Love, Service and XJnily, and ours shall 
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have to be the same if we wish to prosper both nationally as 
well as individually. “ Thera is nothing: higher than doing good 
to others. The wealth of the good is for the good of others. 
He alone is born who has been the means of saving his caste and 
family. For the good the whole world is one family.” These 
have always been the thonghts of the wisest and the best in India. 
" Saorlflce, gift, study, and asceticism are inseparably connect¬ 
ed with the good, while self-restraint, truth, simplicity and 
abstentionfrom injury are always followed by them. Do that during 
the day which may bring to thee happiness during the night. 
Do that during eight months of the year which may bring to thee 
happiness during the four months of the rains ; do that during 
youth which may ensure a happy old age, and do that during life 
which may enable thee to live happily hereafter. That man is re¬ 
garded as the first of his kind, who wishes for the prosperity of 
all, who never setteth his heart on the misery of another, who is 
truthful In speech, humble in behaviour and self-controlled. For 
the sake of a family one of its members may be sacrificed; for 
thesafceof a viliage, a family; for the sake of a kingdom, a village, 
and for the sake of one’s almn, the whole earth may be sacrificed. 
” The Eternal One is not an object of sight. Those only that are 
of pure heart behold Him, When one seeketh the good of ell, 
succeedeth in controlling his mind and not suffereth it to be 
affected by grief, then he is said to have purified his heart. They 
have verily conquered the round of existence, who look upon 
all with an equal eye. Brahman is without fault and the same 
to all. Therefore they abide in Brahman. The gods sacri¬ 
ficed Yagya (Vishnu) by Yagya. These were the first dhar- 
mas, Look upon all this as pervaded by tho Universal Spirit; 
all that yon see in this world, save yourself by renunciation; 
whose is wealth hero below? If you wish to live for a hundred 
years, act unselfishly.” What better means can be pointed, out by 
the followers of any religion to lead man to happiness everlasting? 
What batter prayer can be uttered by man than of the Rishi who 
said, ‘' lead me from the asat (unreal) to the sat (real), from dark¬ 
ness (fa/^a.s) to light from death (mrifyu). to [amrita] im¬ 

mortality?” The goddess of prosperity (Sri) tells Indrathe king 
of gods, that she resides always among those who are attached to 
virtue, who are truthful in speech, who always take pleasure In 
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showing' compasgioti to the illatressed, the aged, the helpless, the 
weak, the sick, and who enjoy their wealth by sharing it with others. 
And Krishna, in praising the rishi Narada as deserving the re¬ 
spectful worship of all, said that he was not only possessed of 
knowledge of sell, was self-controlled and lived a pure life, hut also 
that he loved all, was always bent upon the good of all, casting 
equal eye upon all, large-hearted, and always at the service of all. 

In western countries they are now realizing the immense value of 
healthy-mindedness. In India this has always been the ease. “The 
mind is the cause of both release and bondage.’’ And because that 
U the only true religion, that it is now being followed by the wise 
and thoughtful all the world over. Cultivation of heAlthy-minded- 
ncss changes evil into a tonic and bracing good by simply changing 
one’s attitude of fear to one of fight, despising its power and turn¬ 
ing the attention the other way. With contempt of dou’jl, fear^ 
worry, come courage, hope, and trust. The lower nature with its 
instincts and desires is thus made subordinate to the higher 
nature in order to realize the presence of the Infinite in all, 
at the back of all, as the life and power of all. In just the 
degree in which you realize your oneness with the Infinite Spirit, 
you exchange disease for ease, unharinony for hartriony, suffering 
and pain for bounding health and strength. “And if God is 
equally the Father of all, then we have here the basis for the bro¬ 
therhood of man. But there is in a sense, a conception higher than 
this, namely, the oneness of man and God, and hence the oneness of 
the whole human race. When wc realise this fact, then we clearly 
see how in the, degree that we come into the realization of our 
oneness with the infinite Life, and so every step wo make Godward, 
we aid in lifting all mankind up to this realization and enable 
them in turn to make a step Godward. In the degree that we open 
ourselves to the higher powers and let them manifest through us, 
then by the very inspiration we carry with us, do we become in a 
sense the saviours of our fellow-men, and in this way we al! are or 
may become the saviours of one another.” (Trine’s In I'uue with 
the Infinite, pages 197 and 202.) This is the mnclern gospel of truth 
which ought to he preached in India It is not that gospul of nar¬ 
row-mindedness, fear, and isolation which is making ourselves 
even more miserable than we deserve to be. True religion 
stands in no fear of any advance which science may 
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claim to have made in the, realm of the phenomenal, 
Science may concern itself with the drifting of atoms, record 
her laws and construct her theories, irrespective of their bearing 
on human conduct; but it must, as it has now begun to do, acltnow- 
ledge behind the ever-changing phenomena of nature, a sub¬ 
stratum, permanent and intelligent, which is all Life, all IntelligsDce 
and without which matter cannot act. Science has failed to ex¬ 
plain the phenomena of consciousness from atoms, and its exponents 
have had to take shelter under a something unknowable and un¬ 
known, and underlying all as the basis of consciousness. To it the 
seen is only real, but there is behind the seen an unseen which is 
real to not only ordinary humanity, but to the exponent of science 
also. So long as you believe in superstitions, dreams, hallucina¬ 
tions, plurality of gods, history and geography which have not been 
found to stand the test of scientific enquiry, so long science could 
give a shook to your beliefs But when you stand upon a substance 
or a principle which, is at the back of all, and refer all to it, 
science retires and has nothing to say. The subjective Is as much 
a reality as the objective. So long as you deal with the cosmic, 
the object,ve is real; but when you come to what makes the objec¬ 
tive to be real, the reality of the subjective at once forces itself 
upon you, 

Great has been the progress made by science in the nineteenth 
century. But even in countries where scientific inquiry is fore¬ 
most, there is a dissatisfaction with the results of science in ad¬ 
vancing the sum total of human happiness, Says Heckel : — 
" While we look back with a just pride on the immense progress 
of the nineteenth century, in a knowledge of nature and its prac¬ 
tical application, we find, unfortunately, a very different and far 
from agreeable picture when we turn to another and not less 
important province of modern life. To our great regret we must 
endorse the words of Alfred WalJace: ‘Compared with our as¬ 
tounding progress in physical science and its practical application, 
our system of government, of administrative justice, and of na¬ 
tional education, and our entire social and moral organization 
remain in a state of barbarism.' 

“ To convince ourselves of the truth of this grave indictment 
we need only cast an unprejudiced glance at our public life, or 
look into the mirror that is daily offered to us by the press, the 
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or^an of public soatimout. Wo begin our review witb justice, the 
fimdamentwii |■ef/noruln. No one can maintain that its condition 
to-day is in harmony with our advanced knowledge of man and the 
world. Not a week passes in which we do not read of decIsionB 
over which every thoughtful man shakes his head In despair; many 
of the decisions of our higher and lower courts are simply unintel¬ 
ligible. ... We shall touch but lightly on the unfortunate province 
of politics, for the unsatisfactory condition of the modern political 
world is only too familiar. . . . Our education of the young U no 
more in harmony with modern scientific progress than our legal and 
political world.-’ (liiddlo of thoUni verse, pp. 2—4.) And the solu¬ 
tion of the problem, according to him, lies in recognizing the 
value of both experience and thought, by combining the activity 
of both paths of knowledge, sense 'experience and rational 
thought, by returning to that monistic altitude which alone is 
correct and fruitful, and which holds matter and spirit to be 
the two fundamental attributes of the all-embracing divine essence 
of the world,—the universal substance. This monism secures man 
the due fulfilment of that command of universal religion, rfa., to 
do to every man as he would have him do to himself, not to do 
to another what he would not have him do to himself. It tells 
him that if he w'ishes to live in organized society, he has not 
only to look to his own good but to the good of every member 
of the society, to harmonize self-love with the love of others, to 
reconaile egoism with altruism. But whereas in systems of relig¬ 
ions whoso basic principle is duality, this cannot be fulfilled 
however much they may profess to do so, it can be and has been 
more or less completely fulfilled, by religions whose basic princi¬ 
ple is non-duality, and which take a less realistic view of the world 
than they. In countries where material comfort is the chief ob¬ 
ject of life, the teachings of religion as to loving your neighbour 
as yourself is not and cannot be put into practice as wc see it 
every day, and the idea that religion and practical life are 
antagonistic to each other, is thus unfortunately becoming com¬ 
mon. Not so in countries where the ideals are not so worldly. 
Hero in the east we value life, not for its worldly comforts, but 
tor the highest good we can achieve in it. 

The wealth of the East is not material, but S25irltual ; steam or 
electricity do not constitute it. “It lies, ” as Mr. Okakura says, 
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“ In that vibration, of peace that beats in every heart, that harmony 
that brink's tojether emperor and peasant, that sublime intuition 
of oneness which commands all sympathy, all courtesy to be its 
fruits, making Takakara, Emperor of Japan, remove his sleeping 
robes on a winter ni,!.i'ht, because the frost and cold on the hearths oi 
the poor, or Taiao o' Tang forego food, because h;s people were 
feeling the pinch of famine. It lies in the realm of renunciation 
that pictures the Bodhi Satva as refraining from Nirvana till the 
last atom of dust in the universe shall have passed in before to 
bliss. It lies in that worship of freedom which casts round poverty 
the halo of greatness, imposes his stern simplicity of appearance 
on the Indian prince and seta up in China a throne w'hoso Imperial 
occupant alone among.st the greatest secular rulers of the world, 
never wears a sword.” (Ideals of the East, pp. 238, 239.) 

Hama obeying his father's command and going in exile for 
fourteen year.s in order to make him keep bis promise to his step¬ 
mother, Piharala re-oflerlrag the kingdom given to him by his fa¬ 
ther in order to observe the rule of seniority intact, and ruling it 
in his name during bis absence, llama refusing to return to Ayo- 
dhya in order to keep liis vow of truth inviolate, his sending his 
queen away when his people susp.ected her character, Krishna re¬ 
fusing the throne of Mathura and piererring a life of freedom to 
one of kingly supremacy, his ready devotion to all that was of 
public good regardless of personal comfort, Yudhishthira refusing 
to go to heaven till his brothers and wife and the faithful dog 
which accompanied him were also taken there, Vikrama and 
Ahilya living like ordinary people even though ruling kingdoms, 
all show that our ideals have never been ease or personal 
gratification, but that gentle and staunch manhood, that ripe 
knowledge, that deep devotion, that firm adherence to truth, 
which the religion of unity can alone give. 
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Says a Sanscrit poet ;— 

^c*T^5r acf *1^ » 

He whose vow is truth, who is always compassiona'o to the 
poor, whose passion and anger are under control, he has con¬ 
quered the three worlds. 

f Rt ic?rT^ 

fsrg%rTc»I ^ITTStT r^^rTT *T%r II 

^f^rlT TITT^T^^T I 

^Jl^lficT 1!>a|T: II 

He who is truthful in speech, who by kind looks brings peace 
to all, whose hands are free in making gifts, who always tliinks of 
the ffleena of overcoming the evils of birth, whose heart overilows 
with compassion, and whose body is devoted to the service 
of others, is alone a man ; he alone lives. All other ci’eatures 
wander about in the Sansira. 

^rfjT^r ^IT rlflcT I 

^a(pT '• 

That only is (worthy of the name of) a tongue which praises 
God ; that only (of a) mind which is devoted to Him ; those only 
(of the) praiseworthy (name of) hands which are devoted to His 
service. 

“ Li.sten to the essence of religion, and having listened to 
it, bear it in mind. He only sees who sees atl beings like his own 
self.” 

iHqrT? l 

«S *- 

WlWcT iTrlTf^r H 

This is the ideal. Let India keep to that. 
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ni—PHILOSOPHY. 

WT5?T =3tnra^?T 

“ Brahm is verily all iliifi. ft emanates from Bralim. 
It abides in Bralim, It resolves into Braltm, Let Mm there¬ 
fore worship Brahm with a peaceful mind.” 

%?STrsTTf^?TT%?gr5T {There is here no 

{That v:hich is is one -icilhout a second.) 

I.—INDIAN PHILOSOPHY : ITS SOURCES, 

AIMS AND OBJECTS. 

To find unity in diversity, to know the nature of things, to solve 
the great question of man’s life upon earth and 
The goal of Indian his destiny hereafter, and to explain how the 
aspirations. world lie sees around him originated,-these and 

similar questions have occupied the thinking 
portion of mankind in aJl ages and countries, and ever and again 
arise to trouble most of us at some period or other of our lives. 
From henotheism to polytheism, monotheism and adieaitism, the 
progress of thought has always been from the concrete to the 
abstract, and the solution of these quesiious has always largely 
depended upon the view of life man lakes. Climate and social 
surroundings, which influence his character, also greatly determine 
tha success he is likely to attain in the solution of these questions 
In India, with its mild climate and bountiful natural resources, life 
has never been the struggle it is io western countries, nor has suc¬ 
cess or worldly comfort beenregarde,d as possessing the importance 
attached to it there. Here the Hindu, with his few wants and 
peaceful character, has always regarded oontemplatioa of the great 
mysteries of life as superior to making a figure in the world. To 
him earthly life is not the all-important reality it is to the 
people of the west. He looks upon it more as a sojourn in an inn, 
or as the meeting of passengers upon a boat, and as a thing attended 
with the three kinds of bodily, mental, and supernatural (adhydtynika, 
adhibhaulihd and adhidaivika) pain, and he seeks to avoid it by 
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turning inwa’'ils, and flnds that that is the only way in wliich it 
can be avoided. Optimism has never been his creed. On tho 
contrary, as Bhishma says in tho VI ahabharata, the tnore he sees of 
the world the more reason he finds to have a distaste for its oi>jecbs. 
No wonder if his search for a solution of the above ifuestions has 
met with better success than ttiat of more worldly-minded peo]de, It 
has certainly employed the largest portion of his time and the best 
intellects of his country. Here religion and philosophy have never 
been separate, but have always been closely allied, and the highest 
religion has been the highest and the truest philosophy. Religion 
does not here confine itself to morality, cor is philosophy a mere 
inUdlectual gymnastic. Both have the same object in view, fiz., to 
raise man from the Unite to the inlimte, to make him realize 
his true nature. Here religion and philosophy are not for the 
few, but subjects of vital importance for tlie many. ThBi-eforc from 
the Uiihis of the Vedas and the Hpanishads to the followers 
of both the six orthodox and the many unorthodox schools of 
Indian philosophy, poets and thinkers have constantly been 
discussing questions of life and death, of man’s destiny upon 
earth and his end hereafter; each professing to have said the 
last word on the subject, but each ultimately finding Ibo in- 
suffleiency of human intellect to finally solve the problem. The 
goal of all is, however, the same, not a life in heaven ; for heaven 
itself represent no permanent bliss to these thinkers, but a 
complete release from the bonds of the Sansdra, complete 
freedom from liability to transmigration the common lot of all, 
“ As here on earth whatever has been acquired by action perishes, 
so perishes, in the next world, whatever is acquired by acts of 
religious merit.” (Chh;5,ndogya TJpanishad, YUl. i-6.) Therefore 
“ let the Brahmana, after he has examined the worlds gained by 
merit, renounce them by the-reflection that there is nothing that ig 
nut created, because it is the effect of action. For the purjmse of 
knowing that which is not created, he goes, sacred wood in hand, 
to a teacher who knows the Vedas and is solely devoted to Brabm. ” 
(Mund.lka Upanishad, 1-2-12.) Nothing less than absolute release 
has thus satisfied the sages of ths east, and according to them the 
wise find delight only in what is beyond all, and* not in any inter¬ 
mediate condition. It is only in the attainment of the end that they 
consider all happiness to lie, all else is misery. Even the 
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practice of virtue is not sufficient, for virtue leads to n heaven 
whence one has to return after the fruits of his good works have 
been exhausted. Whilst therefore the practice of righteouaneaa has 
been applauded for the man of the world, complete indifference to 
pleasure an i pain, complete relinquishment of dharma and adharma 
(religious merit and demerit), and complete destruction of all sense 
of egoism, have always been declared to be the only means of 
final release. 

“There is no hope of immortality in wealth” ( 
5n51IT%lT^%ff )• “Immensity alone is bliss ( there is 

no happiness in the rinite” “ Theknower of seif only 

crosses the ocean of Sorrow” These are the 

settled conclmions of the Hindus on religion and philosophy. 

All schools of philosophy and all systems of religion in India 
pruraisono other goal to their followers- Each 
The six Schools oi of them, however, represents a stage of develop- 
Indian Philosophy, went preparatory to the realization of that 
unity, that oneness of all which is the end of 
the Vedas- the Veddnta of India. The Kanaa kunda (the stage 
of work) of the Veda prepares man through disinterested per¬ 
formance of duty for the V/t'Xshd kdnda, the devotion portion. 
There by steadying the mind and devoting it to the Supreme 
Being, he becomes qualified for the wisdom portion, the Gydita 
kdnda, by whicii he learns to merge the finilb into the infinite, the 
particular into the Universal, and whereby destroying all sense 
of duality, he secures for himself thefinal object of life, viz., moks/ta, 
or release from the ever-recurring round of Sandra, and makes 
himself supremely happy, supremely blest. Each of the six schools 
of philosophy likewise, prepares the intellect for the realization of 
the truths taught in the same great fnuntain-head of knowledge, the 
Veddnta, The Nydya and the Vaisheshika give the start by afford¬ 
ing clear apprehenislon of the sixteen topics of the former or the 
seven categories of the latter, and telling the student that the soul 
is different from the body. VIhea this belief in the body as our 
own Is once gone, man’s sufferings whitdi always reach him through 
the body, cease. Having known that the soul is distinct from the 
body, the student gifes to the Sdnkhya andthe Yoga systeu.s for 
further introspection. There learns that in order to avoid the three¬ 
fold pain- the external, the internal, and the supernatural, the lot 
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every one in the worid, he Ijas to discriminate between Pj akriti 
(nature) and Pnnisha (Spirit or Self), either in the irianner 
pointed, out by Kapila, or through suppression of the mind 
iniiuleated by Pataojali, The Purva Mimausd of Jaimini next 
tells him the various kinds ot Pramanas (means of knowledge), 
and he is now ready for realization of the fullest signilioanee 
of the Mahdvakyas, the great sayings of the Upanishads; 
“Thou art verily That," “ Bralirn alone is all this,” “I am 
He ” The philosophy of India thus form-s a consistent whole, and 
dive.st6d of quibbliugs of sectarian writers and studied in its 
proper spirit, imte.id of leading the intellect astray, it prepares 
it for a more complete and truer appreciation of the last word 
uttered on the subject ot religion and philosophy by the lUshis 
of India in the Upanishads of tin Ved is. 

It is impossible in the present .stale of Indian chronology to lis 
the preoisa date at which each of the six schools of philosophy— 
the Nyilya, the Vaisheshika, the Sdnit.jya, the Yoga, the Purva 
and the Qitar Miiiiaus.as—uamo into existence. That they are 
of a very ancient origin adiaits of little doubt. SoiiuH of thoiu, like 
the .Sankhya and the Yoya, are moritioned in works like tlie \iahd- 
bhdrata, while they are all discussed and their doctrines refuted in 
the Vodftnta Sdtras 

The goner . 1.1 opinion, however, seems to be that the Sinkhya was 
the first in order of time, its founder, Kapila, 
(I) The San- is spoken of in the Bhagwad Gita as anincarna- 
khya. tion of the Supreme Being, and it is mentioned 

with approval botli in the Mahiibhfirata and the 
Gita. The chief authorities on the system are the Sutras of Pancha- 
shikha, the Sankhya Karikas of Ishwar Krishna with their comment¬ 
aries by Gandapada and Vachaspati Misra. The Sdnkhya .Sutras, 
with their commoetary by Vigyan Bhikshu is a later work. The Sdn- 
khy a is the first attempt to give a rational answer to the question 
of the origin of the world and man’s destiny in it. It has largely in¬ 
fluenced all subsequent thought in India, and in some respects in 
Germany also. Its aim. is to relieve mankind from the throe kinds 
of natura-intriusic, naturo-sxtrinsic and supernatural (acl/iyiiimi/cu, 
adtbhatitikd, and ad/iidairifat)pain. This can only be accomplished 
by a discrimination of the manifested, the unmanifested, and the 
ka>wiDg spirit, and not by the revealed (Vodic sacrifice) which ig 
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attended witli impurity and decay, andcauses pain to li v ing creatures. 
The creative forceof the universe is 2 J)'ad/«t;ia{tlie chief), alsooalledbhe 
praitriii (nature) and avyakta (the unmanifest). Fram it everything, 
except the pitriisfia or the spirit, is evolved It is the one rootless 
root ot the Universe (objective as well as subjective), endowed with 
the three gunas of Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas, characterized by good¬ 
ness, activity and restraint, and evolving through these, every kind 
of existence, except the Purusha (spirit), it is in fact matter equipped 
with certain potentialities due to the gutias. From it are evolved. In 
order, the Mahat or Buddhi (the great), a/iontdra (egoism), the subtler 
elements of sound, smell, taste, colour and touch Ipanchtan matras',; 
the gross elements—earth, water, fire, air and space, the five senses 
of perception, and the five organs of action, and the mind or jnanae^ 
The puruiM is free from the three attributes, possessed of discrimina¬ 
tive faculties, non-objective, singular, intelligent and non-produc¬ 
tive, a mere witness and spectator, but being United with Prakrit! rill 
his final release, he believes himself to be an agent and an enjoyer of 
the fruit of action. In reality St is ihe prakriti which biuds herself 
by herself, though the pucus/iaappeard tobe bound. When, however, 
the latter realizes that he is different from the prukriti and its 
various modifications, that lie is one thing and pvakriti anoth r, 
when he comes to know “that I am not this, naught is mine, nordo 
I exist,” then his emancipation is complete. Prakriti then ceases to 
act, and thenceforward there is no motive for its evolution. The 
fundamental doctrine of this school is its denial of the idea of a 
supreme deity (Iswara) and its positing a plurality of souls. It 
argues the production of every existence from prakriti—(1) because 
specific objects are finite and must have a cause, and different things 
have common properties and must be different species of the same 
genus ; (2) because things are in a state of progression and show 
active energy of evolution which must have been derived from a 
primary source;(.?) because, from the fact of the world being an 
effect, it must have a cause; (♦) and because, from the fact that 
there is undividedness and unity in the whole universe, it must 
have a common origin (Sdnkhya Kfirikfi Lfi). Budd hi is the chief 
agent of the Purusha, and brings about both worldly experience 
as well as final releasa from the emanations of the prakriti. 
God is not necessary, as prakrilif though non-intelligent must act 
for the release of the Purusha, like milk which, though non- 
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iDtclligent, must flow for the feeding of the calf. Creation cannot 
be due to a merciful Creator; for before creation there is no mieery 
to ward off through, the exercise of mercy, and creation through 
mercy and mercy because of creation, is a logical see-saw. 

The system thus stops short at tracing the origin of 
things to nature and finds no universal soul or Atman behind. It 
does not therefore satisfy man’s aspiration for an intelligent first 
cause. Matter, according to it, evolves itself for the use of an¬ 
other, the Purusha, but not under the command of a designer. Its 
explanation, why matter should evolve for the release of the spirit, 
is, however, not satisfactory. All systems of philosophy, and all 
great men of the past who have tried for release, had one 
intelligent principle, free from pleasure, pain, and delusion as 
their goal. And the S.’iakhya which does not recognize it alone, 
but it and matter, is therefore not a perfect system. 

The next school of philosophy i.s the yoga- Like the 
Sunkhya, it is spoken of with much approval 
f2) The Yoga. in the Upanishads, the Gita and the MahA- 
bhirata, and many of its directions have al¬ 
ways been practised by all philosophers and a-spir ants after release. 
Its chief exponent is Patanjali, the great grammarian, who wrote 
the Mahabhas'ya. His system is expounded in 19n Sutras, divided 
into four chapters, called the Samadhi, the Sadhaoa, the Vibhuti 
and the Kaivalaya Facias. Its chief commentator is Vyasa. 
Now-a-days Yoga is taken to mean only restraint of the breath, 
and the Hatha Yoga Pradipka of the Swatamarama is a very 
popular work on Hatha Yoga. The Yoga is the Sinkhya system, 
with the addition of an Inivdyd or God, who is a particular 
soul untouched by Klesha (distraction), Karma faction), YepAka 
its fruit), and Vdsnd or A’sayA (its resulting irnpre.s.sion). He is 
eternally Omniscient, the Instructor of all. Unlimited by time. He 
ia indicated by the syllable Om, by meditation upon which are 
removed the impediments to the attainment of Yoga and the inner 
self is realized. It is the mind (ohitta), with its various modifica¬ 
tions, which stands in the way of such realization. It the modifi¬ 
cations of the mind are suppressed by sdmdiUii or unconscious 
meditation, the Furusha abides in his own nature and i.s thence¬ 
forth all bliss. This suppression of the raodllicaiioas of tl.ic think¬ 
ing principle is necessary for destroying the fivefold dvult/ii, 
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which is the cause of the Sansara,, and its ]'oys and sorrows. 
This riuicZi/cf consist in mistaking^ the eternal for the non-eternai, 
the pure lor the Impure, the pleasurable for the painful, and 
the non-ogofov the ego. Its offshoots are dumild, the sense of “I” 
or “mine,” Ilaga (attachment), Dweshata version) and Abhlnevesha, 
love of life These distractions, if they aro fine, ought to be 
suppressed by gaining mastery over the thinking principle, and 
if gross, by meditation and study, a.sceticism and resignation to 
the will of God, With distractions in their full force, Karma 
is sure to follow with its result in the shape of the rank and 
class in which one is horu, the length of his life and the nature 
of his experiences in it. The result of good Karma will, of 
course, be birth in a family of a high rank and long life with 
pleasurable experiences. But to the enlightened even pleasure 
is pain on account of its enjoyment creating a de.sire lor more, 
anxiety for retaining objects of pleasure and the impression 
which erory enjoyment leaves upon the mind to he revived in its 
proper time, and thus leading- to misery in the end. The i'ogl 
ought therefore to ward off all mi.sery before it comes, for when 
it has come, it cannot be warded ort except by suffering. The cause 
of misery is the fal.sely unitingof the scev, the spirit, with the buddlii, 
the senses, their objects and all that we see around ns. The spirit is 
drasfitd (seer), and all that he cognizesisthe f?riVi?/^i (seen), Though 
pure, the spirit appears to cognize through the buddlii. This cogni¬ 
tion is begin nicgless, but not endless. It is the cause of the Puru- 
sha’s experience in the Sansa-a, but it is also the cause of his 
release from it. Both Winpit and niokshd (experience and emanci¬ 
pation) are dependent upon this union of the Purusha and the 
Chitta. The break of this junction through discrimination is the 
Kaivalya, the final absolution of the seer (drisAia). When it is 
accomplished, the Purusha thinks that he has known all thatw'as to 
be known, has freed himself Irom all bonds, has attained to all that 
he aimed at, has nothing further to attain, and has done the whole 
of his duty, His mind is no^v at perfect rest, all gunas have dropped 
oiT like stones falling from a mountain top, and he is what he is. 

The system thus show.s man the way to attain to his highest 
end, and though it has been abused by some of Its followers 
hankering after ncouit powers (siddhi>i) In the shape of control over 
matter, space and time, all of which are strongly deprecated by its 
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first incnlcator, Pdtaajall, yet If properly follovefit it istbe best 
and tbe loftiest mental, moral and spiritual training for humat iiv, 
even Ihon^ti, like the Ssnkbya, It takes the union of tbe Panisiia 
and the Chltta, for granted. It is largely practised in India, and 
our best thinkers have always been Vogis in the true sense 
of the term. 

The Ny&ya is the next in importance Its object Is to iirovc 
that God who is distinct from tbo indi-viilual 
(3) The Ifyaya. soul, is tho cause of ihe world, and it 8<!( !vsto 
establish the meaning of the Vc(la.> by rcinout.’;.' 
ando.xplaining away all doubts. Tis first exponent was Gautnmn, 
and its chief commentators wei-e Vdtsydjaia, fCatyana and 
Vilchaspatl. Tt is divided into live chapters, each containing two 
sections. 

Tho first section of the first chapter doals with nine out of the 
sixteen topics lpadartha$) of the system. Tliese are : praniana 
(means of knowledge), prameya (object of knowledge), saosaya 
doubt), prayojana (purpose), drlshtdnta (Instanoe), sldlulnia 
established truth), avayava (premises), tarka (reasoning’, and 
nlrnaya (conclusion). Tho second parr, deals wiDi tbo remaining 
seveDprtdnW/Ms, via., vfida (argumentation), ji-lapa (sophisii xt, vi- 
tandd (cavilling), hotwabhfisa (lallaoy), kiiala (qulbbJe), jib! 
analogy), and nigrahstbdoa (unfitness for arguing). Tu ilie lir.4l 
section of the second book tho nannre of doubt is examin.-d, tlio 
four kinds of proof, fw.,prat.v»k.sba (sensuous perceptioc), niiU .ui'nia 
inference), upmsina (oomparlson), and sabda (word-authority) iiro 
discussed, and all doubts as to their being meaus of kncwlcdgc 
removed. In tbe second portion of this chapter, it is shown that 
presumption (arthd-patti) is really included in the abov” four 
pramanas. The first section of the tiiird trook e.\amioos the nature 
of tho soul, the body, the senses and tholr objects : and the sntoiKl, 
the nature of tbe mind and the intellect. The first portion of ilic 
fourth book deals with activity (praviiti), faults (dosha'. Iraus- 
migration (prety abbava), plial (i-eward), dukha <)>aai), jwd 
apvai'ga) release. The sec :nd portion discusses the cause of tho 
faults as well of the whole and part- (avavadi). The first ..cction 
of the fifth book deals with the various kinds cj( jati (futility), and 
the second with those of nigrahslhana (objectionable proceed¬ 
ings). 
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The Nyd.ya i-s very largely studied all over ludia, especially in 
Bengal, where Nnvadip or Nadea is famous for its logicians or 
Naiyayikas. It establishea the existence of God by refuting the 
doctrines of the materialists. Through investigation of means of 
knowledge it seeks to remove all misery caused by birth, activity, 
faults and false notion. It holds that all dharma and adharma 
(merit and demerit), which are due to activity (pravriti), lead in 
their turn to misery, pain and sorrow, and thus cause birth and 
re-birth. It is through favour of God that man roalizes the nature 
of his soul by means of knowledge and thus drives off all misery 
and secures final emancipation. 

The Vaiahesheka school of Kanada is an offshoot of the 
Ny&ya., and “ its cardinal principle is that all 
(4) Vaisheaheka. material aubstacoea ate aggregates of 
atoms which are eternal in themselves, but 
not eternal as aggregates. Those atoms are organiaed organs 
and organic. These are set in motion by a personal creator. 
It holds that the destruction of misery which is inherent in 
the soul, is only possible after proper rellection proceeding 
from knowledge. The latter depends upon the six categories or 
objects, viz., substance, quality, action, coromunily, particularity, 
generality and inherence. These are to lie considered according 
to their similarities and dissiinilarities. According to it souls 
proceed from birth to birth, reaping in pleasure and pain the 
fruit of merit and demerit, ever produced as seed from plant and 
plant from seed. Bound in sensuous e.vperience, the soul waits its 
release, till the understanding is purified by knowledge, and it 
attains final release and is merged into the absolute. The human 
soul is a subSDance, the substratum of the attribute of intelligence. 
The great soul Ishwara is also asubstance, the substratum of attri¬ 
butes, such as omnipotence, omniscience, and the like. Knowledge 
is produced from, the union of the mind and the soul, the former 
being in constant coramunication with objects through the senses. 
The mstruments of knowledge are sensation, inference, analogy 
and testimony. The ethics reared on these foundations consist of 
entire devotion to God, and the sitmimim bomnn is achieved when 
the scries of rolscrios inherent in the soul is annihilated once for 
all.” (Introduction to Mandukya Upanishad by Mani Lai Dwivedi, 
page IV,) 
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The Purva Mimdnsa of Jaimini consists of a body of apliorisms 
divided into Ik chapters. It deals with vario- 
(3) Purva Miiuan- ties of duties, the order of their performance, 
sa. the qualillcations forauoh performance, ind'rect 

precept, inferable chanKOs, efficiency aud co¬ 
ordinate eJfect. It is a school of ceremonial and interpretation, and 
places the swiinnm boymm in literally carrying'out all Vedic in¬ 
junctions. According to Sanfeara it is athestic, and God is not de- 
dueible from it. 

The last school of thought is the Uttara Mimdnsa, which has 
largely influenced all subsequent religious and 
(G) The Uttara philosophic movements in India, and which is 
fflimansa. universally believed to be a means of complete 

emancipation from the Bansara, this ever-recur¬ 
ring round of transmigratory exiateace. All the other systems 
ore relatively true. The Vedanta is absolutely true. It is there¬ 
fore called the Vedanta Sidhanta. 

All schools of thought arc, however, agreed upon certain truths 
upon which Indian thought is built. These are — 
Polnta of agree* (1) re-Incamatiou whereby souls enter various 
ment between the bodies according to their knowledge and work ; 
various schools of (2) the immortality of the soul and deatli being 
philosophy in In- deatli of only the body not of the soul, its separ- 
dla. atlon from the body; (3) transitoriness of vvorldy 

life and worldly enjoyments; (1) the aiitbori- 
tativenesa of the Vedas, and (5) the world being compo.'ed of the 
three attributes ofsalwa (goodness), rajas (passion) and lamas (dark 
ness). Thepoints where philosophers differ, are (1) the oneness or the 
diversity of thePurushas (selves): (2) whether God created the world 
or creation is due to the action of pakriii (matter) or atoms : (3) 
whether God is the instrumental or the material cause of the uni¬ 
verse or both ; (4) whether the world is bcginningless or with a be¬ 
ginning ; (5) whether it exists in fact, or its existence is merely due to 
the action of nescience (avidyii); (<i) whether the soul is one or many, 
and (7) whether it is different from, or is the same wdth, Isliwara. 
Endless discussions have been held and thousands of volumes have 
been written from time immemorial upon each of these subjects, each 
thinker claiming to have found a solution to these problems. The 
rishis of old, however, looked upon them more as matters fur con 
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abaair intruspectiou lliaa of argument. Tbe aearosb approach to 
t’jcir solution is the VcOauta. 

The I’Bli'jioa of tliu riahia of t)>o Sanhita portion of tho Vedas, 
as we havo shown above, was not bcnotbelsm 
The Vedanta in or polytheism, but worship of God as typified 
the Vedas. in nature (virala updsna). But even this 

did not satisfy them, and they asserted the ex* 
istenco of “ One Self which was beyond all, xvbich existed before ail, 
and whoso origin even the gods did not know.” Their question was: 

” There was not non-oxistenco («»'«/) nor existence (sof)t there was 
CO i-ealin of air, nor sky beyond it, what covered in and where, and 
wlint gave shelter ? Was water there—on fathomed depth of water? 
Death was not there, nor was there aught immortal; no sign was 
thero—tho day and tho night’s divider. That one thing breathless 
breathed by its own nature, apart from it there was nothing 
whatsoever. Darkness wastheie at first, concealed in darkness—all 
this was indiscrliniaate chaos Ail that e.xi3tcd then was void and 
formless. By the great power of thought that unit was boro. Who 
verily knows and who can declare whence it was born and whence 
came this orealion ? The gods themselves came later into being, 
who knows then whence it first came intobcing ? He from whom this 
creation came, whether ho formed it or did not form it, the most 
high .seer in the highest lieaveo, he verily knows it or perhaps even 
he does not know It.” (Rig VedaX. 128.) The Sanhita or Brah- 
mana portion of the Veda did net answer it fully. It was reserved 
for the Upanishads to do so, and we have therefore to go to the 
lotUr for the root of that groat tree of Adwaitism which has afford¬ 
ed shelter to so many an Indian sage, from the most ancient to 
the present times. 

Even in ancient India persons were, however, not wanting who 
denied the authority of these Upanishads ; for we find a Sutra of 
Jaimiui, the author of the Purvn Mimdns&, to the effect that ” as 
the purport of the Veda is action, those passages whose purport 
is not action, are purportless” (Jaimiui Sutras I. 2-1.) The 
meaning is that the Upanishads which purport bo give information 
about an existing entity like Brahman, are cither purportleas or ar^ 
subordinate to those texts of the Veda which deal with sacrificial 
action. The reply of Vyfisa and bis commentator Sankara in the 
Brahma Sutras, is that the Veda has a meaning in so far only 
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as it conduces to the highest end of man, freedom from tiiB 

Sansai'a and unity with Brahraun, and that such pass;iqrea of it as 
givo inforniation about existing entities like Brahman, ami point 
out the meang for its atlainmont, instead of being purportiess, serve 
the highest end of man. This is true, tor while, the saiTificial 
portion of the Veda has too many now-a-days only au aiiti iuarian 
or historical interest, the philosophical portion has a inurdi 
deeper and more vital one. ft ooints out to every seeker of 
truth the road travelled hy per.scns who weio most earnest 
seekers after it, and who Iiavo left for him their e.vin'riences 
of the road. Hidden under fillegory and fanciful description 
and play upon word.s, or even crude or primitive ideas of physics, 
(lio,, and in spite of all faults of inotre and gra.mtna(’, and pcciiliitfity 
of language, the Upanisliads record the views of men who w'ere 
deeply in earnest in finding out a solution to some of the most ear- 
dinal problems of existence, and who have solved them in a man¬ 
ner which has left little for future generations to add or al .er, 

The goal ot the ris/u’s, whatever be the interval of l ijiio and 
space at which they were uttering or discussingthe truths lunhodied 
in the Upanishads, was one and one only, viz., to attuip uuity 
both in nature and. in man, to merge the phenomenii.l in the 
inlinite, to rise above the seen and the ephemerHl into ihu unseen 
and the permanent. All dharma (duty), karma (action',, and 
upilsnA (meditation) to them subserved no other objeiu,. Their 
mAhivikyas or great sa.yings embody the result of their con- 
teroplation of nature and man. avgrpil ("fliou art that). 

(I am Brahman). (This tilmd [self] is Bralimau', 5^ 

(Brahman is thought), (Brahman is truth, 

and blisa). These are some of the great truths of these treasures 
of thought of ancient India. ^Ipurd rfd'/d (worldly knowiedgr) i.s 
declared in them not to be conducive to the highest end of man 
and the realization of the absolute or Para Brahman, which is 
without any attributes whatever, transcending speech uml mind, 
described as “neW" “uUi,” “not this,-’ “not this,” only to be 
so. Various thinkers have tried to interpret the teachings of 
the Upanishads according to their own system of thought and 
belief. Sankara, for instance, dednoes from them ahsokile non¬ 
duality, Ramanuja nonduality with a qualification, and Madhava 
duality. The rishis of the Dpanlshads, however, laid down both 
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duality and nonduality, the fomer tor the relative and the latter 
for the absolute. 

The two are, however, not so systematically brought out in the 
Upanishada as in the Mahibhdrata and its great 

The Bhagvad- episode, the Bhagvad-Gita, a dialogue between 
Oita. Arjuna and Krishna, at the field of Kurukshet- 

ra. It forma Chapter 25 to Chapter 42 of the 
Ehishma Parva of that great epic, and fits in so naturally with the 
narrative, that it cannot be said to be a later interpolation, and 
must, like the main story of the great war, be assigned to the 14th 
or the 15th Century B.C. Krishna eonld not have possibly spoken 
it in the form it is now available to Its readers any more than the 
other dialogues in the MahabhArata were held in verse, but that it 
embodies his teachings in full, and xvas compiled by the person 
who compiled the story of the great war, is undoubted. It i.s 
described to be the “ milk of all the Upanishads ” and “the essence 
of all the S'astras.” In the compass of eighteen Chapters, compris¬ 
ing 100 verses, it sets forth tbs path of action (the Karma yoga), the 
path of devotion (the Bhaktl yoga), and the path of knowledge 
(the JnAn yoga), all leading towards one goal, in a manner which 
Is as pre-eminently useful to the man of the world engaged in the 
busiest affairs of life, as to the recluse in the forest. 

The book opens with the grief of Arjnna at having to fight 
his kinsmen in battle for earthly sovereignty which was after all 
perishable. He appeals to Krishna for advioB, and the latter 
tells him that “if the atina (self) is, as it is, undying, unborn 
and eternal, then one must do his duty irrespective of its 
consequences. If, on the other hand, the atma is subject to 
birth and death, like the body, what will inevitably come to pass 
cannot be warded off, and duty must be done. And lastly, it is iti 
devoting all action to the Lord, the Self of all, and realiring that 
one’s sphere is action, not regard for the fruit of action, that true 
happiness flies. The man of firm intellect is not he who is 
shaken by every little gust of jjassion and desire, but he who 
^etains his equanimity under all conditions, keeps hia senses, mind 
and intellect from going astray, and ever finds satisfaction in hia 
own self. Gyana. (wisdom) lathe realization of our own self as 
■ he self of all, and the means for such realization arc performance 
of duty without regard for its fruit, control of the senses, intro* 
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speclioQ and equanimity nndep all conditions. Devotion of all 
to the Lord is karma yorja or the p ith of aetion, and the man of 
wisdom is not he who relinquishes his work in life, but he who does 
it vigilantly for the sake of preserving the bonds of society. The 
difference between the fool and the sage is that wbile the sago 
acts without attachment, the fool acta with attachment. The 
man of wisdom realize.^ the self (atm.al aa being above all sen.se of 
actor, action and the object as Brahnoa him.self. It is only he mho 
has relinquished all action unto the Lord, whose doubts have .all been 
destroyed by knowledge and who is devoted to his own self that 
knows this. One does not become a Sanyasin merely by relinquish¬ 
ing his work in life, but by relinquishing desire. It Is yoga 
(work performed in a disinterested spirit), whicb purifies the 
intellect and makes it fit to receive the light of knowledge. Kealiz- 
ing the self as beyond action and knowing the senses anil the 
mind to be concerned with action, the yogi devotes himself 
to Him, thinks of nothing but Him, places his faith in Him, and 
washes off all impurity by looking upon all as hj.s own 
self. Brahma is near to those who have destroyed all sense 
duality, whose impurities have been washed off, who have their 
minds uudor full control, who are devoted to tho good of all, who 
are free from passion and desire, and who have know'n their own 
selves- One alone is one’s own enemy or one’s own friend. If he 
conquers bis own self by himself, then he is hi.s own friend, other¬ 
wise he is his own enemy. Steady practice leads in course nl lime 
to the realization of one’s Self as the self of all, as pervading all, 
as the one guiding principle of the universe. Knowing lliis he 
looks upon the pleasures and pains of all as his own.” Having 
thus told Arjuna how to purify his lower self of all ahunkara 
(sense of I and mine) in the body and do what he has to do 
for the sake of the Lord, Krishna goes on to show the 
nature of the Supreme, both with as well as divested of 
attributes. ” The That of ‘Thou art That' of the great saying 
of the Upanishad, is the self of all. It is that in which all 
this is interwoven, the one undivided essence pervading all, it¬ 
self one, but appearing as many, concealed by its three attrihutes 
of saiVja, ro,/(i.s and Umiatt, and only known to those who devote 
themselves to Him. Bor those who have reached the higher stages 
of knowledge He is an object of knowledge, for those in the lower 
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stages au object r>l msclitalion. One becomes what he con- 
stactly meditates upoa. Therefore at all times let him 
meditate upon Him, remember Him and lix his mind and intslleot 
upon Him whoso name is Om. For such a one there is no return to 
the sansara. The alni'i which Is all this, is yet like the ether 
unaffected by the virtues and vices of that which it pervades, and 
though appearing to bo all, in reality it only is, nothing else is. 
It is not liinited by one body or one world, but is everywhere 
and yet beyond all. But He is known only to those who are devoted 
bo Him, sing of Him alone, bow unto Him alone, see Him alone 
as all this, or Him alone and not al: this. This path is open to 
every one. Kven if the greatest sinner acts thus, he attains to the 
Supreme and even those of the lowest birth can thus achieve 
emancipation. The various manifestations of the divine are for 
purposes of contemplation. All that is glorious, resplendent nr 
powerful partakes of the divine energy, of the Supremo self which 
pervades all, and is yet above it. The whole of the universe is 
but the manifested body of the Supreme self,” and under the 
allegory of Krishna showing to Arjnnahis Virata or universal 
form, the cosmos is made to appear as the ve.sture of the divine. 
“ But it is only he who is free from enmity, who is the friend of 
all, who Is charitable towards all, who is free from all sense of 
I I ’ or ‘mine,’ who is the same in pleasure and pain, who 
ia of a forgiving disposition, is always contented, has his senses 
under control, and is ever devoted to the Lord, is dear unto Him 
that knows this. Dillionlt is the path of the Nirguna Brahman 
(Brahman without attributes) But they who devote themselves to 
Brahman with attributes under any of his manifested forms, 
ultimately reach the Nirgnna. The having been separated 
from the phenomenal, which He is said to have created or evolved, 
the unity of the tw o, the niou and the 27(-at follows. There are two 
principles, the Kshetra (Body) and the Kshebragya (Knower of the 
body). The Kshetra is the field of manifestation of Kshetra- 
gya. It consists of desires, emotion, the senses, the five elements 
in their various combinations, and the body. The means of 
discrimination are absenee of pride, vanity, harmlesaness, 
straightforwardness rectitude of conduct, serving the preceptor, 
purity, steadiness of purpose, distaste for objects of sense, realiz¬ 
ation of the evils of birth, decrepitude and death, renunciation 
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foi" objects of the world, like wealth, family, &c,, equanimity, under 
ehangiag comlitions of life, iioinlci'i-uptcil devotion to the Lord, 
avoidance of society of men, constant study of the sastras and 
introspection. This loads to the realisation of that which is 
neither sat nor asai (the manifest or the unmanifest), which 
illumines all, pervades all, supports all, is omnipresent, undifferen¬ 
tiated though appearing to be diHercntiatsd, the lig-ht of all lights, 
knowledge, the object of knowledge and the knower, the pnrusha In 
the body who though appearing to (lartako of the attributes of the 
prokriii (nature), is yet beyond, them, who thnug-h appearing: to ttot 
does notact, and who like the sun is not jiffected by the defects of 
what it Uliiminei-;, This discriniiuation of tbcpritfo-iiiiand the jiitriuika, 
the one acting and the other not aetino;, the one unintelligont, the 
other iutelligsat, the one subject to modification and change, the 
other not, leads to tlie supreme. The three attributes of the pj'a- 
Icriti bind the puruslia who on account of attachment to the qunas 
wanders through various forms of e.-iistencs according as one or 
other of the attributes predominates, and. who by knowing the 
Supreme self to be beyond all attributes, rises above that which 
brings him to the sansara. This sansara (world) is a ti'ee with 
its root as FJrahm, its various manifestations as its branches and 
the vedas for its leaves This tree is of a very ancient growth, 
and Is incapable of being cut cxcoiit with the axe of renunciation. 
Having cut that tree to the very roots, do you seek that by 
attaining to which there i.s no birth, no death. The sun shines 
there not, the moon does not illumine it. He is the supreme 
self of all, the primeval jnwew.'e<i above the perishable and the 
imperishable (matter in its manifested and unmanifested condi¬ 
tions). The various evil desires and passions must be got rid 
of. True and pure faith, a pure diet, pure meditation and pure 
speech, are necessary for the realization of the goal. So long 
as there is the slightest tinge of egotism, injunctions and pro¬ 
hibitions have their full force. But for one who has no sense 
of “ I ” or “ mine,” there is no sin even if he kills all the world, 
One who through knowledge sees only one essence in all, who 
does everything from a sense of duty, whose action is prompt¬ 
ed with no cither motive, whose intellect diseorna rightly be¬ 
tween what is to be done and to bo avoided, whose determination to 
stick to the highest to the exclusion of everything else never wavers, 
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whose sole desire is for that happiness which follows the realiza¬ 
tion of self, whose performance of duty is the worship of the Lord, 
even he attains to that highest devotion whereby he knows the 
nature of the self, and knowing it, is absorbed in It. 

This is a synopsis of the Git^,. It does not, as has been sup¬ 
posed, Inculcate a dissolution of all earthly ties, nor sanctions a 
disregard for all relations of society or family life. It vindicates 
the cause of Dharma and presents old truths in a new light and 
brings them to a focus, on an occasion which was as unique as it 
was terrible. To restore Dharma and bring peace instead of in¬ 
ternecine war, was the mission of Krishna, and bitter though the 
struggle was to Arjuna to fight his own kinsmen In battle, yet duty 
must be done, the usurper of a righteous iuheritanca punished, 
and this was what Krishna exhorted Arjuna to do. Instead of 
Inculcating fatalism, the GitA sets the ideal of duty in the only 
light in which it has always been regarded by the best of thinkers 
all over the world, and this is the reason why not only in India but 
in other countries also, it has been regarded with the veneration 
due to the beat books written by man. 

The Mahdbhdrata is full of such teachings. For instance, 
there a fowler tells a Brahman “that he only Is a real Sanyasin 
whose actions are not performed with the object of securing 
any reward or blessing, and who has sacrificed all his require¬ 
ments to renunciation. Attachment to nothing whatever, peace 
of mind, disinterested performance of duty, equanimity of 
temper, are the ways to secure spiritual enlightenment and the 
knowledge of self is the highest of all knowledge. ” (Vana Parva, 
Chapter 213.) “He to whom the agreeable smd the disagreeable 
weal and woe, past and future, arc the same, is said to possess 
every kind of wealth.” llbid, Chapter 31i:,) “ Dwelling in the 
heart and of the measure of the thumb, that illustrious One, the 
emhodiment of Fullness, is not an object of sight. Unborn, he 
moveth day and night. He that knoweth Him becomes both learned 
and full of joy. 1 am called the father and the mother. I am 
again the son. Of all that is, of all that was, and of all that will 
be, I am the Atma, the self. O Bhdrta, I am the grandaire. Ye are 
staying in my soul, yet ye are not mine, nor am I yours. The 
self is my abode, the self is my place of birth. 1 am the 
warp and the woof of the universe. That upon which I rest ia 
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He the indestructible. Unborn, I move awake day and night. It 
is by knowing Mo that one becomes full of bliss. Subtler than the 
subtle, with the mind for its eye, It Is I whom am awake among all 
creatures. He is the UniversaJ father, even He who dwells in the 
lotus of the heart of every creature.” (Udyoga Parva, Chapter W, 
verses 21 to 31.) 

This shows that the religion of the Bhagvad GitA was not 
peculiar to it, hut was the religion of the period and the Git& 
could not therefore owe its origin to a foreign source as has been 
supposed. It has been translated into not only every vernacular 
language of India, but into many European languages also. In 
Sanskrit its commentaries are very numerous, and the followers 
of every school of thought Adwalta, Vashisht Adwaita and 
Dwaita have commented upon it. But it does not require any 
commentary except a pure heart to which its meaning is promptly 
unfolded. 

The teachings of the Upanishads, the GitA or the MahAiihArata, 
though both the latter mark a distinct advance 
The Brahman upon the former in point of systematic discus- 
Satraa. 8ioti,do not,however, representacompletesyslem 

of philosophy, and it was reserved for'VyAsa to 
present this in his Brahma or Vedanta Sutras The latter seek to re¬ 
duce the teaching of the Upanishads to a consistent and systematic 
whole, explain away apparent contradictions, and refute all 
objections that have been urged against the system. This is done 
in 550 aphorisms, ascribed to the same VyAsa who compiled the 
Vedas and wrote the MahabhArata. This can scarcely be the case, 
for the Sutras themselves speak of BadrAyana (VyAsa) and his 
pupil, Jaimini, besides other earlier teachers. There is, however^ 
no doubt that they belong to a very early period of Hindu 
literature, and the internal evidence they furnish, also i)oints 
to a very ancient origin. It may, however, very well be doubted 
whether they belong to the Kationalistic period, which is said by 
some thinkers to range from MOO to 242 B.C. Professor Max Miiller 
assigns the formation of the six systems of Indian Philosophy to 
the period from Buddha, 5th century, to Asoka, 3i d century, H. C , 
though he admits, particularly in the cases of the VedAnta, the 
SAnkhya and the Yoga, along previous development, reaching 
back throng! the Upanishads and the BrAhmanas to the very hymns 
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of the Rig Veda. (Six Systema of Indian Philosophy, page 119.) 
The first portion of this opinion is appareatly not cin’i'COt, for the 
mention of the words “ Brahma Sutra padai ” in Gitfi. (XiII-4) is 
thought by many in indicate that the Sutras wore extant when the 
Gitd was written in its present shape, which was certainly long 
before Buddha and Asoba.. Those Sutras are also called the Uttara 
MimSnsfi and the Stiriraka, and are divided into four chapters, 
each in its turn oomprlsing four sections, and each section a number 
of sub-sections. Their four chapters are called the Samanvai/a 
(connecting), Avtrodha (reconciling), Sdrlhrnia (means) and Fkala 
fruit). The first four Sutras, rtr., “ Then, therefore, an enquiry 
into Brahman," “ Brahmaua is that from which the origin, 
subsistence and dissolution ofthe world proceed,” '‘Theomciacience 
of Brahman follows from its being the causeofthe Scripture," But 

that Brahman is to he known because it iaoonneoted with the Vedanta 
texts as their purport,” embody the fundainent,al doctrines of the 
Vedanta. The re.st are more or less in the nature of the 
establishment of the system after refuting the objections of its 
opponents. A large portion of the first Chapter is, for iastancs, 
occupied in establishing that eertaiupassages of the Upaniahads 
which coQtain either clear or obscure indications of Brahman, refer 
only to the highest self. The wdiole of llie 2ad Chapter is occupied 
in refuting the Sfinkiiya, the Vaisheshika, the Nyiiya, the Vijndn- 
vddln, tile Arhata and other theories of creation. The greatest 
effort,is, however, directed agaiusttheynnktiy a sy.stem, which appears' 
closely to correspond to the Vedanta. The nature of the Thou 
is next dIscii.Hsed, and it is proved that the Vwu (the individual 
self) is eternal and iimnortaf, and it-< birth and death are only in 
so far as it comes into and g-oo.s out of a body, that it is an 
actor or an enjoyerof the result of action in so far as it is associated 
with the intellect (Bnddbi), andthat in reiilityit is not apart nor an 
emanation of thehighe.st self, but the highest seif SBrahm) itself. 
Its passage outot and intclhcbody is pointed out in the .Ird Chapter 
which also discusses its conditions in the states of waking, dream 
and deep sleep. Here the n ilure of the. highest Brahman T/tratis also 
d:i80U9sed, and it is proved to be without attributes, though it 
appears to be limitel or manifold on account of its connection with 
upadhis or limiting adjuncts. It is then pointed out that the 
individual soul can attain to absolute f-iralimnn only by knowledge, 
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the abstract, and idolatry cannot be said to bo the logical result 
of its nonduality. It is because those vvho worship images do not 
rise above them, that their further progress is stopped. But 
for that philosophy is not responsible. The ordinary mind 
requires a concrete image of God, and Hinduism offers to it 
the worship of Vishnu under his many incarnations, or of Siva 
or of Durga, but it ever seta before it that highest of ideals the 
JViiytina {impersonal), Brahman. “In wood and stones is found 
the God of the ignorant, in the gods of the heavens of those more 
advanced. But of the wise God is verily in their heart.s, and 
pist as in their hearts so He is in all other hearts.” “One God 
is hidden in all beings, He pervades all, is the innermost soul of 
all. He is the Lord of all actions, the abode of all, the witne.ss, 
the intelligent One, devoid of attributes.” (Swetaswatara lipani- 
ahadff—IT.) In the same way Hindu philosophy does not lead 
to sensualism or immorality nor inculcate license. Emphatioally 
do the Upanisbads tell us, “One who has not ceased from 
evil ways, who is not of a peaceful disposition, who is not 
ever watchful, whose mind is not calm, cannot reach Him even 
by knowledge.” (tiathopanishad, 2—23) And the history of 
those who have trodden this path, shows that not only had 
they to abstain from evil and lead pure and holy lives, but 
to be devoted to the good of ail, to love all as their own selves. 
And it would be as wrong to charge the true philosophy of 
India with what we sea in it now, as to charge the teachings of 
Christ with what we see in Christian countries now-a-days. Can 
we logically charge the Christianity of Christ with the war.s, Inquisi¬ 
tions, burning of witches, and torture of men of science which dis¬ 
figured European history in the past ? 

Contradictory attributes are ascribed to God in the sastras, 
because it is impossible to describe Him in human language, “ He 
is far, yet near. He sees without eyes, bears without ear.«, grasps 
without hands, moves without feet, knows all, and is yet beyond the 
mind : comprehends all, and is yet beyond the intellect. He 
moves the vital forces, and yet is unmoved. He is sni the 
manifest, and the asat, nor yet even both. He has eyes, hands, 
heads, feet everywhere. He encompasses all. He presides over 
all the senses, and is yet beyond them. Be bears all, and is yet 
unattached. He has no attributes, and yet enjoys all the attributes. 
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He is inside as well as outside all. He is moveablej and yet 
immoveable. He is undivided, yet divided.” All these descriptions, 
however, only seek to convey some idea, remote though It bo, of 
That which is beyond the sphere of speech and thought, which is the 
innermost self of alh All attributes can be predicated of Him, 
because without Him as substratum there, con be no attributes ; and 
yet in bis true nature no attributes can be predicated of Him, and 
negation of all that we perceive by the senses or the mind is only 
possible. And yet that which, is left after negation of all that is 
Qnite, is not a vacuum or void or nothing (SMiya}, but a something 
which only those who devote themselves to Him know. The 
language of mysticism has been the same in the east as in the 
west. It could not be otherwise. Dionysius the Areopagite 
says that ” the Absolute Truth is neither soul nor intellect, nor 
has it imagination, opinion, reason, or intelligence ; nor is it 
reason or intelligence, nor is it spoken or thought. It is neither 
number nor order, nor msgoitude nor littleness, nor equality 
nor Inequality, nor similarity nor dissimilarity. It neither 
stands nor moves, nor rests. It is neither essence nor time, 
nor eternity.” Jacob Booheme describes “Primal love as that 
which may fitly be compared to nothing; for It is deeper than 
anything, and is as notUiug with respect to all things, for as much 
as it is not comprehended by any one of then. And because it 
is nothing respectively, it is therefore free from all things,, and 
is that only good which man cannot utter or express what is 
there, there being nothing to which it may be compared to or to 
e-xpress It by.” The last word of philosophy and religion is therefore 
Sihnee, "Let one take to Silence and not let even his mind act: 
withdraw yourself from the Visible, retire into your ownaelf, 
your ownself is Brahman.” This is the conclusion of the sastras 
on the nature of God. 

The highest Indian philosophy is thus a philosophy of unity 
of the world and the individual self in God. The dispute among 
Indian philosophers is not about the existence of God, for. most 
of them believe in it, and even Kapila, the author of the 
Sankhya system, did not in saying that the existence of Ishwara 
(God) was not proved, Imply that He did not exist, but that His 
existence was not established by the ordinary means of proof 
employed in human knowledge. Those who look upon Him 
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as the creator of the world, as the dispenser of the fruit of 
action, as the Lord of all and the Jim as a being, his emanation or 
part are also right to a cei'taia extent; but not completely" 
Relatively, duality is true. Ultimately, nou-duality is true. This 
is Iheconulusion of the sastras. 

III.— The Law oe Karma, Free Will and Liberty, 

The question of the freedom of the will does not exercise the 
Indian mind to the same extent as it does the western mind. Here 
the result of past kai'ina is as much an article of faith as the 
iattueace of exertion, “ Some enter the womb for assuming new 
bodies, others become inanimate objects according to their work, 
according to their knowledge ” (Kathopanishad .5—7.) “Attached 
where his mind is to, there be goes according to his karma. Having 
enjoyed the fruit of his karma there, he comes back again to this 
world for performing karma. But this Is for the person of desire. 
For him who has no desire, who is free from desire, whose desire 
has been falfillsd, and whose desire is In the self, his vital airs do 
not leave the body. Being Brahman himself he attains to Brah¬ 
man.” (Brihad Aranyaka Up. 6—4—(i.; This is the law of Jxanaa. 
There are three kinds of Karma, sa?JcWJ (accumulated), pvaruMha 
(now bearing fruit)and dr/dim (that which is to bear fruit hereafter.) 
All action leaves its resultant impression upon the mind. Tills is 
called Vasnd whose accumulated load determines one’s future and 
shapes his character and happiness or misery in life. But there 
may be other tendencies latent in Mm. Only that which was power, 
ful attracted to it its like, and the whole assumed a shape capable 
of determining the future of the individual in one life. And yet 
he has always in him that by which he can modify the result 
of past Aiurinu. If he acts up to it, the fcacmci is modilied from 
bad to good, and is linally destroyed. Exertion is as potent a 
factor in induenoing one’s future as destiny. This is the well 
established doctrine of both Hindu religion and Hindu philosophy. 
Avidya, kama and karma (error, desire ,and karma) are the three 
poitulates of existence. All creation is due to these. Even at the 
end of a cycle of creation, the karraas of embodied beings 
remain in their subtle form to fructify at the next cycle. It is 
exertion that brings the hidden tendencies for good into play^ 
atild brings about change reanlting in the highest knowledge which 
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burns up all karma, exeepl tbat which is bearing truit and with it 
re-incarnation. 

European philosophers did not hitherto believe in the docti'ine 
of But now they are showing a tendency to regard the 

Hindu view aa not quite untenable. Says Huxley ; “ The moral and 
intellectual essence of man does veritably pass from one ilesbly 
tabernacle to another, and does really transmigrate from genera¬ 
tion to generation. In the new-born infant the character of the stock 
lies latent, and the Ego is little more than a bundle of poten¬ 
tialities. But, very early these become actualities ; from child¬ 
hood to age, tliey manifest themselves in dullness or bright¬ 
ness, weakness or strength, viciousness or uprightness ; and with 
each feature modified by confluence with another, if by no¬ 
thing else, the character passes on to its incarnation in new 
bodies. 

“ The Indian phllosaphers called character, as thus defined, 
‘Karma.’ It is this Karma which passed from life to life and 
linked them in the chain of transtnigratiom^; and they held that it 
is modified in each life, not merely by confluence of parentage, but 
by its own acts. They were, in fact, strong believers in the theory, 
so much disputed just at present, of the hereditary transmission 
of acquired characters. That the manifestation of the tendencies 
of a character may be greatly facilitated, or impeded, by condi¬ 
tions, of which self-discipline, or the absence of it, are among the 
most important, is indubitable: but that the character itself is 
modified in this way is by no means so certain ; it is not so sure 
that the transmitted character of an evil-lover is worse, or that of 
a righteous man better, than that which he received. Indian 
philosophy, however, did not admit of any doubt on this subject; 
the belief in the influence of conditions, notably of self-discipline 
on the Karma, was not merely a necessary postulate of its theory of 
retribution, but it presented the only way of e.scape from the 
endless round of transmigrations.” (Husley’a Evolution and 
Ethics, pages lil AS.) 

The doubt raised by Huxley does not seem to be correct, 
for not only is the manifestation of the tendencies of a charac¬ 
ter facilitated or impeded by self-discipline, or the absence 
of it, but even the transmitted character of an evil-doer can be 
changed for the better by a pure life. “The current of our 
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desires,” Vasbiahtihai ” !e dowlng between the two channeli 
of good and evil. It ia only by our own exertion that we can turn 
it towards good. If the mind is directed towards right, it takes Ita 
course towards right. The belief that man is guided by destiny 
and only acts as he is led to, is a delusion. It is one’s own 
exertion which secures to him what he aims at.” 

‘‘The gods,” says the Mahd.bharatB, “ do not watch over one, 
stick in hand, like a ohepbard watching a flock of sheep. Those 
whom they wish to protect they incline towards good deeds.” 
” One’s own exertion is the soil and destiny (the sum of one’s acts 
in previous birth) is the seed. The harvest grows from the union 
of both. The luminous bodies in the firmament, the sun, the moon, 
the winds, even Vishnu himself, the gods, rishis, royal sages,—have 
all attained to their high status through evolution by dint of their 
own exertions, Man’s powers, if properly exercised, follow his 
destiny, hut destiny alone is incapable of conferring any good. 
"Where exertion is wanting, destiny does not help the man who la 
steeped in ignorance and avarice. There is no Inherent power in 
destiny, When one’s own exertion is put forth, then does destiny 
show Its hand.” (Mahdbharata Anusahsana Parva, Chapter 6.) It 
is a disregard of this teaching of the dastras that has induced that 
apathy in our people which has proved their ruin on so many 
occasions. On the contrary, if in spiritual as well as in temporal 
matter, the dictum of the Sastras as to the value of exertion had been 
followed, the Hindus would not have been the people they now are. 
We have made ourselves what, we are, and it, lies with ourselves to 
make or mar our future. It is wrong to lay the fatalism which is 
now so largely met with among our people at the door of the Sas¬ 
tras. They have ever applauded a life of action as much for the 
man of the world as for the aspirant after liberation. The former 
is as much enjoined to act bis part in life well, as the latter to be 
devoted to the good of all. Had inaction (taraas) been the creed of 
the Rishis, Krishna would not have preached the gospel of disin¬ 
terested performance of duty at the field of Kurukshetra, nor San¬ 
kara made efforts to infuse vitality into the spirit of Hinduism, 
nor later religious reformers to fight against error and dogma, 
nor would Yudhishthira, Asoka, Vikratn have ruled their kingdoms 
to make their subjects bappy. Human volition modifies the laws of 
nature, not by violating them hut using them. Each new action is 
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a link in tbe chain of causation adding with each link ol the same 
kind and finally resulting into what constitutes the character of the 
individual. But the first volition, as well as every subsequent one, 
has its true Danse in the fcheme of the Universal Mind to bring 
about a certain result which both in the life of tbe individual as 
well as of the nation acts through subordinate agencies, variously 
called gods, the higher powers of nature, or divine beings. The 
dlfflerenoe between the Sastric view and the western view as to 
freedom of the will and nece.ssity, is that according to the Sastras 
acts done under the belief that man is a free agent, are really done 
under the play of impulses which lay dormant, but are roused 
according to the plan of the Universal Mind, while the western view 
does not recognize this, but makes man act without any such 
impulse. And yet the belief in the freedom of the will Isa healthy 
belief, for without it man would cease to be the responsible being 
he should feel himself to be. 

It is said in the Upanishiids, "He to whom He wishes to lead 
to higher conditions, even He makes him act righteously.’’ 
('Kanshitki Upanishad Ilf—S.) It is also said in the Gita, "The 
Lord, OArjuna, resides in the heart of all beings, turning them 
round like puppets on a machine under the influence of His Own 
Maya," (XVIII. —61 ) This and the doctrlae of Karma satisfactorily 
explain the inequality of conditions in life in the world. For 
although God is thedispsnser of the fruit of action, yet He does 
so with reference to the Karma of all creatures and not independ" 
ently of it. The inequality of condition in the world is not His 
fault, but is due to the merit and demerit earned by each creature 
in each incarnation, It Is like rain, which though it waters all seeds 
equally, yet the plant of which it was the seed Is only produced 
from it. Therefore, as Krishna says in the Gita, " Iservemenas 
they serve me." The good become good by doing good, and the 
bad by doing evil. The result of past karma is there, but 
it is capable of being modified by good karma in the present. 
It is the Universal Miud which raises in one good desire and 
in another evil, prompts him to act, though under the belief 
that he is a free agent in all he does. When, however, the in. 
dividual mind brings itself in full accord with the Divine Mind, 
its acts are thenceforward regulated by the Higher Power without 
its making efforts to regulate them. It is only when it places its 
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iudivkluality in opposition to the Highest Mind that inequality of 
condition Tvith its attendant pain and sorrow arise. Al! acts are 
caused by desire, which in its turn is due to the action of the 
mind. The mind is in reality one with the individual self, and the 
individual self with the Supreme Self. li therefore you attune your 
mind to the Supreme Self, its acts will be the acts of the Supreme 
Self, and the question of equality or inequality of worldly condi¬ 
tions wUi cease tu trouble you. Tlierefore the knower of Brahman 
bheomps an instrument in the hands of the Lord to work out his 
behests. Good and evil are there in man’s own nature, and the 
current of desire is running both ways. So long as his mind is im¬ 
perfect he must train it by righteous conduct towards good. When 
he has brouglit it in unison with the Universal mind and known Us 
nature, then action ceases to be action and karma, and with it all 
responsibility disappears. Till then man is responsible for his acts, 
and it is only tlie sage who can say, “I feel no joy in liaving 
done good, nor sorrow in having done evil.” This has unfortunate¬ 
ly been lo,st sight of, and the result is that inaction which now 
characterises the Hindus as a people. 


IV.-Tiiii: ScMMUM Bonum, ano Bow to Attain it. 

Complete margiag of the fioite into the ipfluite, is the realiza¬ 
tion of the embodied seif as the self of all. Complete destruc¬ 
tion of all sense of separateness, all sense of I or mine is the goal, 
and various steps are indicated in the Bastras for reaching it. They 
are, however, summed up in the word Nmnneiation. Says the Upani- 
shad They (the rishis) did not attain to immortality through 
offspring or wealth, but through renunciation alone.” The MahA- 
bhArata also says : ” Without renunciation one does not attain to 
happiness, nor to the Supreme, nor sleeps happy. Let one be 
therefore happy by renouncing everything.” Says also Vashishtha: 
“ They are the greatest of heroes, the greatest of Mahatmas, the 
greatest of sages, who have subjugated this mind which Is bent 
towards objects of sense through aviiiya. There is only one cure 
for the troubles of this world, the source of all misery, and it is 
the subjugation of one’s own mind. Hear the essence of all knowl¬ 
edge, and after hearing it, ponder well over it. Desire of enjoy¬ 
ment of objects of sense is the only bondage here, its renijnci- 
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»tion is release. What is the use of other Saatras, only do this 
much. What appears to you to be pleasurable, do you look upon 
It as fire and poison.” (Sthiti Prakarno, Chapters 351'—4.) It Is, 
however, easier to walk on the edge of a sword than to steady 
that which la unsteadier than the wind. The struggle is hard and 
the road rough and the path narrow. And yet there are men 
who have climbed it. These may be one or two in a thousand, but 
that this has been the ideal of the wisest and best of mankind all 
the world Over, is undoubted. 

Amidst jarring beliefs and conflicting dogmas, this and this 
alone has been the universal religion in all times everywhere- 
Its first, injunction is to cease to do evil. The aspirant to the 
goal has nezttocultivate the virtues of adherence to truth, discrimiu- 
atlon of the fleeting from the permanent, renunciation of objects of 
sense, fortitude in suffering, faith in a punt or teacher, and Intense 
desire for release. 

“ Absence of pride and hypocrisy, abstention from injury, 
forgiveness, rectitude of conduct, obedient service of teacher, 
purity, reticence, control of the mind, distaste for objects of sense, 
absence of egotism, realization of the evils of birth, death, old age 
and disease, non-attachment to sons, wife, bouse and other things, 
constant equanimity of temper in good and evil fortune, constant 
devotion to Me, love of solitude and distaste for company, constant 
study of works treating of the highest self, realization of the object of 
knowledge—even this is knowledge. All else is ignorance,” (Bhag- 
vad Gita, Chapter III—7-11.) Through self-exertion, the struggle 
between the higher and the lower natures must be fought out and the 
lower gradually made the organ for the eapreaslon of the higher, 
before any success is acbieved. Unselfish performance of duty for 
the ae^e of duty, without regard to the fruit, gradually leads to the 
subordination of the lower to the higher self, first of the family 
circle, then of the society one moves in, then of the country he 
lives in, and finally of humanity at large. The aim of Veddnta is 
to bring about such a reconciliation of man’s higher and lower 
natures as to fit him ultimately for the full knowledge of what he is 
and what the world he sees around him is. This knowledge is 
to be acquired by study, possession of a keen intellect, com¬ 
pany of the good, and constant practice of introspection. Just 
as one wishing to sleep has to lie down on a bed and withdraw 
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his mind from all thoughts of the world before he can enjoy 
aound slumber, even so the aspirant for release from the world 
has gradually to withdraw himself from the things of the world. 
And just as the sleeper has to bring his mind to the sleeping 
condltton before he can have sleep, even so has the aspirant 
for release to direct his mind towards the realization of 
Brahma before he can realize it. The first is called V'aimgija 
(renunciation), and the second, AMiyam (practice). The first is 
analogous to the dreaming condition, and the latter to the con¬ 
dition of deep slumber of everyday life. There are two paths 
leading to the goal, the path of the Yoga (suppression of tlie mind) 
and the path of Gyana (realization of unity) by constant practice 
of the thought. “ I am all this” or “neither I nor this is, Brahma 
alone is.” Some achieve success by one, some by the other. In 
the Saslras both are recognized. The Yoga path is shorter 
though rougher than the Gyana path, There the aspirant has 
either to control his mind through control of the incoming and 
outgoing breath and fix it on the place where the two meet In the 
lotus of the heart or twelve fingers outside the body, or on a parti¬ 
cular spot in body or a particular object, till he becomes the object 
of his concentration and no specific cognition is left. 

The other path is divided Into seven stages by Vashishtba and 
other text-writers. I quote from my introduction to the Ashta- 
vakra Gita : 

“The first Is right desire {suhhevka). When man after having 
tasted the pleasures of the senses, finds them all to be unreal, 
and resulting in nothing but pain, and turns his thoughts 
inwards, he begins to question himself as to what after all 
is this panorama known as the world ; what have I to do in 
it: how far actions which give but fleeting fruits can serve 
my highest end ; why should T waste my life in taking part 
in this juggler’s show; what should I do to cross this ocean 
of life, and where shall I find bliss which knows of no decay ? 
This is the beginning of right desire. Actuated by It he 
avoids all foolish or idle talk, does not take pleasure In 
the frivolities of ordinary life, loves solitude and avoids 
society, does all the good he can, shuns evil, and does no¬ 
thing which la likely to cause pain to others. Hla words become 
full of sweetness and wisdom, and he begins to have’ love for 
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all. Even this tends to raise him higher than hia fellows, and 
brings the god in him into greater prominence. But he does 
not stop here. On the contrary, wherever and whenever he 
can,, he seeks the company of the wise and the good and 
devotes his time to the study of, and meditation upon, the problems 
of life. Firmly resolved to cross the ocean of the world, he 
constantly lives in the company of those who both by learning 
and practice of Truth, are likely to lead him onwards. Per¬ 
formance of good actions and controlling of the mind and 
senses from running astray, become a part of bis nature and 
he enters the second stage known as the Suvichama or right 
meditation. Here he sees what he has to do and what not, 
keeps constant communion with his inner self and tries to 
overcome pride, anger, avarice, affection, and all that binds 
him to the world. He is now qualified for the third stage, where 
he begins to realize, in retirement, the full significance of the 
great sayings, “ Thou art That,’- "I am Brahman.” The next 
step in reaunclaton makes his life more ascetic, his habits simpler, 
and his self-discipline more rigid, till two kinds of non-attach¬ 
ment dawn upon him. The first is where he sees himself 
neither as the doer of action nor the enjoyer of the fruit 
thereof, nor standing in the way of another doing what pleases 
him. He no longer attaches himself to anything whatever, 
but knows that God ordains all, and that happiness or misery 
is not of his doing. Realizing that all activity of the manas 
^concrete mind) leads to nothing but misery, he lets it have 
as little work as possible, and prepares himself for fuller 
renunciation of things of the world. Company of the good, 
study and reflection constantly practised, soon lead him on 
to the second stage of non-attachment, where he finds that 
for him there is nothing left to do but to abide in his own 
sell. All he did in his past incarnations having been nearly 
burnt up by the fire of knowledge and realization of the Infinite, 
he tries to rise above both speech and thought, and betakes 
himself to silence. The mind does not now run towards things of 
the outside world, but self-centred seeks to merge itself into that 
which is Truth, Infinity and Bliss itself. Should the body fall 
before be has gone further, he has to return to the Sansara. 
But eyen then he incarnates in the family of the good, the wibe, 
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which are illusory anij tho relation of the individual and the 
Supreme Self no longer exists, all is then Brahman. “ Where 
one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, cognizes nothing else, 
that is the infinite (BhumS,).” (Chandogya Upanishad, VII. 21.) 
“ What proof have you,” asks Vashishtha, “ of the existence of the 
body and its senses? Matter is mere illusion, and as it is with other 
bodies, so It is with our bodie,s also.” ” This is that, ” “ this is 
mice, ” "may I be this, ” ” may I have this, ” in this way the unreal 
is taken for the real and the real for the unreal. But as tho use^ 
that are made of the earth, its roads and houses in a dream prove 
to bo false and vanish into emptiness upon waking, so do words 
like ‘ my, his, ’ employed in our ordinary waking con¬ 

dition, lose all meaning when all sense of personality is sub- 
lated by true knowledge. Ail our struggles and efforts in life are 
nothing but the bustle and cornmotion of fighting men in a 
dream, and vanishing into nothing in their waking state. If you 
ask whence comes this phenomenon of dreaming, and whence 
proceed all its different shapes and varieties, in reply nothing 
further can bo said, except that is the reproduction of past 
impressions (vAsnd). If you ask why does a dream appear 
to us (as real), the answer is “there is no other cause for it 
but our own past impre.ssions. So it is with the world.” (Yoga 
Vashishtha Nirvana Prakarna, I(, Chapter 62, verses 27 to .32.) 
Says Vishnu to Brahma in the Bhagwat: “Do thou receive from 
me knowledge with supreme wisdom, together with its secret and 
its adjuncts as declared by me. What I am, how I am, what is my 
nature and what my attributes, let that knowledge be thine tlirough 
my grace. Verily I alone was, before all this gross or subtle 
come into manifestation, what is beyond both am ‘ 1’ alone am 
after this. All that is, am I. That which remains am 1. 

That which appears without reality as well as that which 

(though subsisting) does not appear in the self, is to be 

known as the maya, illusion of the self, like an image or 

darkness. (An image though it is seen is not real; on the other 
hand, the planet Rahu, though it exists iu conjunction with other 
planets, is not seen. In the same way the body, the organs of sense, 
the mind, &c., though seen, are not real, do not in fact exist. On the 
other hand, the Supremo Self, though ever present, is not seen. This 
is maya. ) Just as the great elements appear to enter into (the forma- 
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MOn of all being's, high aud low, even though they are already 
there, even so am 1 in them, though in reality not in them. The 
eeeker after truth need only seek for so much knowledge and no¬ 
thing more, vis., that that which appears as the effect is the cause 
(but without leaving its causal nature), and that which remains 
after the cessation of the effect Is also the cause. That alone ia tlie 
atma. Taking your stand upon this faith through aiipreme medi¬ 
tation, you will not be subject to delusion in kaipa after kalpa, ” 
(Bhagwat, Book chapter IX, 30 to 38). This sums up the whole 
position in a very clear manner. 

Again it is said, “two birds always united, of the same 
name dwell upon one and the same tree. One of them enjoys the 
sweet fruit of the fig-tree, the other looks round as a witness. Dwell¬ 
ing in the same tree with, the Supremo Soul, the deluded soul* 
immersed in the relations of the world, grieves on account of want 
of power, but when it sees the other, the long-worshipped 
ruler, as different from all worldly relations, and his glory, 
its grief ceases.” (Mundaka Up. III-I, land;!.) In the Chandogy a 
Upanishad the parable of the man v\'ho is deluded away from his 
native home in the Gandharas, and left blindfolded in a lonely 
jungle by a baud of robbers, till some one points out to bira the way 
to his native homo which he reaches and is thenceforth happy 
(VI-14), also points to the fact that man’s ordinary life upon earth 
is duo to his having left his true nature. '* Desire born of error 
is the cause of transmigralory existence.” “ When the Jiwa, or the 
Individual soul, considers himself different from what he truly 
is, that ia, when he regards himself as fat or lean, fair or dark, 
a Brahman or a Sudra, then he fails to know the Supreme Soul, 
himself and Prakrit! with which he in united. (Mahabharata 
Santi Parva, Chapter 308, verso 9.) “ This tree of illu¬ 
sion,” says Vashishtha, “ spreads forth its branches of error, 
grows and dies, dies and grows, cut it down and it springs up ever 
and anon, so there is no end of it. Though we think it to bo past 
and gone, it ia ever present before us, though hollow and unsubstan¬ 
tial, it appears to be thick and substantial. Ever fading, ever ao- 
(juiring new verdure, the more it is lopped off, the more luxuriant 
it grows. It is a poisonous tree, whose touch benumbs the senses 
In a moment, but cut it down to the roots by knowledge, and it does 
not grow thenceforward. All distinction of the lower and the 
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upper regions, of stars and planets, of light and darkness, of solids 
and Jluids, of the Vedas and the Sastras, trouble only the ignorant 
and Che deluded, but not the wise who see butone spirit everywhere 
in the great, the mean, the highest and the lowest, ft is ignorance 
(Avidya) which dwells upon external forms, but knowledge look.s to 
what is beneath the form and takes the latter to be but a vesture of 
thespirit,” (YogaVashichtha, Nirvana Parakarana, Chapter VIIJ, 
abstracted.) 

In the Vishnu Parana also we re.ad ; “ Because the Lord is one of 
the nature of Intelligence, therefore tiis fnrea is iindift'erentiated. 
lie is in reality no material object. Know, therefore, all distinction 
of mountains, ocean, earth, &.c., horn out of him to have been super, 
ipip )sed. upon Him who is intelligeni;c itself. But when after ali the 
effect of works has been destrt)yod, tiiere remiiius Intelligence alone 
in its own form, pure and free from ovil, and thenceaso to exist those 
fruits of the tree of illusion which form the distinction of thing.s. 
Is there anywhere a thing which is without beginning, middle, and 
which is uniform and which, moreover, undergoes change of state, 
and which frequently is not what it was ? If such a thing there be, how 
can it be a reality ? The various changes of matter from the earth 
to the pot. from the pot to its breaking up into two halves, then 
its breaking into small pieces, then into atoms, are all seen by men 
on account of thoir karma wbich prevents their having correct no¬ 
tions. Tell me what is here the unchangeable reality V Thnreforo 
with the exception of Intelligeiico, there is nothing anywhere, at any 
time, O thou the twice-born. It is the o.ue Intelligence alone 
which is apprehended in many ways by men whoso rriinds are 
diversely constituted on account of their karma. The Intelligence 
which is pure, devoid of evil, devoid of sorrow, free from all 
differentiation of speech, &c,, all attachment, is One always, the 
Highest, the Supreme Lord of all—Vasudeo. There is nothing 
else here.” (Vishnu I’nrana HI—it9-44,) 

This view of the world that it is nothing but Brahma mani¬ 
fested, is the generally accepted view. The followers of dual 
istic philosophy believe in an actual creation by a personal 
creator, who is all power, all wisdom. Thus Ramanuja, who 
is nondiialiat with a. dilTerence, a^ks the nondualist how when 
illusion conceals the nature of Brahman, wbich is l-Btelligence 
itself, can it do so without destroying It wbich is the iiosition 
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of the nondualist'.-* He argues that the nondualistic theory is in¬ 
correct because when the selfhood of the self is projected by illusion 
Itself, it caunot reside in that which it has itself projected. Brahman 
who is of the nature of Inbelligcnce itself cannot be the abode of 
avidyii. It cannot, moreover, conceal the nature of Brahman 
without destroying it. If itis a thing at all, it must be cither a 
reality or unreality. It is not admitted to be a reality, and itoannot 

T 

be an unreality, for as long as a real misguiding error different 
from Brahman itself is not admitted, so long it La not possible to 
explain the theory of illnsion. It is, moreover, not possible for the 
illusion producing avidya, to be incapable of definition either as 
an entity eras a nonenii y. All cognitions relate either to entities 
or nonentities, and if it be held that the object of cognition Is 
neither an entity nor nonentity, then all things may become the 
subject of all cognitions There is also no means of proof by which 
an avidya can he arrived at and established. The predication that 
this avidyi is removed by knowledge just as fear is removed 
when it is known to be due to a false cause, is not true ; for the 
positive emotion dees not here disappear by a subsequent stultifying 
knowledge, but on account of its own tranaitoriness. (Introduction 
to Sribhaahya by I'rofessor Uangacharya, pages 22 to 24.) The 
position taken up by iiamanuj i is, that Brahman is not attributeless 
and devoid of qualities, but Is possessed of attributes and qualities. 
Ail things, intelligent and non-infeliigent, form his body and have 
no existence separate from him. They are consequently subject to 
his oonlr.ul The world has Brahman for its material cause, and yet 
it is different from Him. He possesses the attributes of luminosity, 
and the raanifoldnoss wh'ch is negatived in the V’edanta is only such 
manifold ness as is due to the non realization of that oneness of 
the universe which results from the fact of Brahman forming 
the soul thereof. The highest person is one embodied being 
and matter and soul constitute his embodiment. Thus there are 
three real entities all Brahman Himself—God, soul and matter. 
Matter and soul the body of God, but the unity of the three 
is not the unity of identity but of solidarity, of one Supreme will 
wroklng through. In the case of individual souls, ignorance 
cannot be removed by any abstract knowledge, but by the 
grace of the Lord. Divine grace can alone give freodotn to the 
soul, and to know God U to seek salvation. The distinction of 
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knower, objeot of kaowlodgc, and knowledge is not anreal, and 
no knower can destroy bimself by moans of knowledge. I'he 
followers of tiie dwaita say that the world we see around is a 
real creation duo to the the power of the Lord. So far the 

philosophers. 

All arc, however, agreed upon the fact that the contraries wo 
see in human nature, our strugg’e between reason and passion and 
the higher and the lower natures, our constant dissatisfaction with 
the present, our tendency ever upwards, our search after an ideal 
where all knowledge and all goodness find their limit, and our ever 
trying to break away the bonds of appetite and desire, all seem 
to point oat to some inherent defect in human nature to be the 
cause of all this misery. Man is at once both fettered and free, 
blind and seeing. He knows that sensual pleasure is a fleeting 
thing, and yet he runs after it and gives it a flctltious reality 
borrowed from his own true self, in the Mahabharata we find 
one of the characters e-tolairamg, “ I know d/iwma (duty) and yet 
am disinclined to perform it. .1 know what I ought not to do and 
yet do not avoid it. By some god residing in my heart I do as 
1 am impelled to.’’ Hut the god is here no other than man’s own 
error, for it is that which possesse.s itself of his whole nature, 
gives a false universality to the lleeting and the transient, and 
ever urges him on towards its altainrnent, always to be dissatis¬ 
fied, always to wish for more, and always to be disappointed, 
“It is not in the limited or the c.inditioned that hapidness 
truly lies,” tO we read in the Upanisbads, but “in the unlimit¬ 
ed absolute (Bhumfi),’’ which abides not in externals but in its 
own glory. Man knows this and yet makes himself unhappy and 
miserable by pinning his faith to the externals. In the Maba- 
bhdrata human life is compared to a wilderness covered with a 
dense jungle and teeming with roaring beants of prey. Man runs 
hither and thither hoping to And shelter, but finds it nowhere. Ho 
is pursued by beasts of prey and meets a woman of a terrific 
appearance stretching fortit her arms, and rushes into them to 
find himself even more miserable. Fie sees a deep pit full of 
thorns and falls into it, and is entangled and hangs head down¬ 
wards. Near the mouth of the pit is a huge elephant of a terrific 
appearance, with six faces and twelve feet, ready to tear him to 
pieces, and within it a huge snake opening wide its mouth to 
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swallo''*^ him, Withia the creepers is a eotub cf honey with sk 
number of bees buzzing round it. Drops of honey now and then 
fall into our miserable wayfarer's mouth and so sweet he finds 
it to he, that though surrounded by so many calamities, he ever 
desires for more, never wishing to leave the pit, even though be 
sees two large rats continually gnawing at the roots of the tree he 
is hanging by. The wilderness is the world. The inaccessible 
forest within it, is the allotted sphere of one's life. Its beasts of 
prey are the diseases which prey upon man, and the woman of 
terrible appearance is old age to which he is subject. The huge 
pit is the body, the snake within it is time, the universal destroyer, 
while the clu.ster of oreeper.s in which he is entangled is his desire 
of life. The elephant at the pit is the year, and its six faces are 
the six seasons and its twelve feef, the twelve months, The rats and 
snakes that are eating at the roots of the tree are days and nights, 
and the trees In the creepers arc his desires, and the drops of 
honey the gratification of those desires to which he is strongly 
addicted. Such is man’-s course of life. Beset with diverse kinds 
of errors, entangled within the nest of their own mind, the foolish 
and the wicked wander repeatedly upon earth, while the wise, aided 
by their own inleUigenoo, cross the forest and attain to Brahma, 
(Mahdbbarata Sivi I’arva, Cb.apters V, Vi and V,1, absti-acted.) 

That this is man’s normal condition here below, few w 11 deny, 
If this is not error or illusion (Avidyd.) -what is it ? Prom its very 
nature an error or illuslou ceases to exist the moment it is known 
to be such. It is knowledge (vidya.) alone linowledge which 
gives Immediate relief from worldly troubles and worldly sor-^ 
rows, Preedora from desire, extinction of all sense of egoism, 
freedom from evil, and possession of wisdom are the only places of 
refuge for those who are being scorched in the iirs of the world. 
The wise in every age and every country have repeatedly said the 
same, and yet the world lias always been going on its usual way. 
What other indication of Avidyd can there be ? If the name 
.di’idsytt troubles you, you may give it any other name ; but that 
this is man’s lot in life no one will venture to deny ; if not now, at 
least when be comes to reflect upon the things of the world- 
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The next question is, is Uod the cause ot the woi ki ? Brahman is 
declared by the Upanishads to be both without, 
Is God the cause attributes, withoufcparts, and as “not this,’’ “ not 
ol the vrorld ? this,’’ as well as the Creator, Freserrer, ami liies- 
troyei’ of the world. But how can an entity like 
this be a cause, or bow can anything be its effect 
To reconcile these apparently contradictory po,silit>ns, has beru ilic 
great aim of all IndiaT) Vednntins. We have seen that ihe follow¬ 
ers ot the S4nkhya who admit the authority of the Vedas, hold 
that the universe is brought about by the modifications of the 
Fmhriti, without the guiding hand of God They did net acknow¬ 
ledge a Lord or an Ishwara, but an Absolute Being who is a by¬ 
stander and a witness. Prakriii (Tsaturc) alone is the cause of the 
world. But, as pointed out by Vaohaspati Misra, the auilior of 
the Sankliya 7'ntiva Kaimdi, “whether this evolution be for the 
sake of nature herself, or lor the sake of another, it is the rational 
principle (rlwfaoa) which acts. Nature cannot act without rcuscti, 
and therefore reason must direct nature Kmbodied souls (Kshet- 
ragya), though rational, cannot direct nature a.s they are ignorant 
of its character, therefore there is an omnitoient being, the director 
of nature, «'ho i,s God or Ishwara '’ (S/iokbya Karika, ofi.) This 
is a position which could have safely been held, but for tlio 
declaration of absolute nnity by the Upanishads. The ques¬ 
tion, therefore, exercised the earlier Vedantins as mucii as it 
has done later day tbinker,s. Says Sankara : “ The non-exist¬ 

ence of external things cannot be raulDtained on account of 
our consciousness of tliem. Our consciousness of objects in the 
waking condition is, moreover, not like our consclousnc.ss of 
objects in dreams, for while the former are objects ot immediate 
consciousness, the latter are objects of remembrance. If you do 
not admit the existence of external objects, the existence of mental 
impressions will not he possible. The external world, the,ivforci 
exists.” (Chapter II —II—Sutras 28 to 32.) He, however, doclai-es 
Brahmanto be not only like the potter of the jar, the operative cause 
of the world [Nimitta kflrana>, but like the clay being tlie material 
cause of the jar, also its material cause. (Upddaca kdrana ) Rrali- 
rnan is the material cause, inasmuch as the Upanishads declare Him 
to be so, when they say that “He made Himself made itself’’; 
roeanlDg thereby the .self which was in existence previously to the 
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opeation oS the world, modified Himself into something' apeoial. He 
is the operative cause, as there is no other operative cause outside 
Him, and the Upanlsliads declare that previous to creation there was 
Brahman, one only without a second. Brahman is, moreover, an 
intelligent cause, and the fact of His effect being of a non intelligen't 
nature is not in His way. But all this, according to the author of 
the Brahma Sutras, is to be accepted upon the authority of 
the Scripture (Upanishads) and reason should not be applied to a 
subject which is outside its sphere The existence of distinction 
or duality is explained by him as in (for)ordinary experience, while 
in reality there is non-difference of cause and effect. Then the effect 
is non-different from the cause, being a mere name arising from 
speech, In reality it is sat alone which exists. To explain the 
distinction away, Sanirara says : “ We see that waves, foam, 
hubbies and other raoditieattoos of the sea, though they are 
not different from sea-waier, exist sometimes in a slate of mutual 
separation, sometimes in a state of conjunction, etc. From the 
fact of their being non-different from the sea water, it does not 
follow that they pass over into each other; and again, although 
they do not pass over into each other, they are not different from 
the sea. So it is in the case under discussion also. The enjoyers 
and objects of enjoyment do not pass over into each other, and 
yet they are not different from the highest Rraliman. And although 
the enjoyer is not in reality an effect of Brahman, since 
the unmodified creator himself, so far as he has entered Into the 
effect, is called the enjoyer, still after Hrahman has entered into 
its effect, it passes into a state of distinction in consequence of 
the effect being a limiting adjunct.” (Thibaut’s Hrahma Sutras, 
Vol. I, page 319.) In reality, however, according to Sankara, 
when final authority, having intimated the unity of Brahman, has 
sublatcd the entire course of the world, there la tio need for assum¬ 
ing a Brahman comprising in itself various elements. All mani- 
foldness is due to AvidyA. ” Belonging, as if it were, to the self 
of the Omniscient Lord, there arc names and forms, the figments 
of nescience, not to be defined either as being (Brahman) nor as 
different from it, the germ of the entire expanse of the phenomenal 
world, called In Sruti and Smriti the Illusion ^Mdyd), power (Saktil 
or nature (Prakriti) of the Omniscient Lord. Different from them 
is the Omniscient Lord himself. • . Thus the Lord depends upon the 
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limiting' adjuncts of name and form, the products of nescienim, just 
as universal ether depends as limited ether (such as the ether of a 
jar) upon the limiting adjuncts in the shape of jars, pots, &<i. 
Hence the Lord’s oeieg a Lord, his omniscience, his omnipotcmio, 
&c., all depend on the limitation due to the adjuncts ■whoso self 
(cause) is nescience, while in reality none of these qiiaiities lielong 
to the self whose true nature is by right icnowledge cleared of all 
adjuncts whatever.’’ (Brahma Sutras, Thibaut’s Translation, V'ol. 
I, page 320.) 

This is Sankara’s viviiiiaimlii, according to which Brahman 
appears as the manifold world without undergoing any change in 
its real nature, just as a rope appears to be, and is mistaken for 
a snake without changing its real nature. Thi.s theory has its 
followers among all Indian VedAntins of Sankara’s school. It 
has, however, been subjected t > some severe criticism by Vbgyjln 
Bhikshu, the author of the Sankhya Pravaohan Bhashya, in bis 
commentary on the Yoga Sutras. Says he; “Majui is declared in 
the Puranas to be Prafcriti, which cannot be defined either ns fjtiiii/ 
or as noit-fjemp Ip the parmch'f/itfcd (true) state. The Veddnta does 
not hold the world to be totally non-existent or totally dustrticti- 
ble, for the Sutras declare that the non-existence of exiernnl things 
cannot be maintained on account of our consoiousness of them. 
The Sutras also declare that on acoo'unt of that which is posterior, 
i.e., the effect, being that which is, i.'u , the cause, and on account 
of the dlfl'erence of nature, the ideas of the waking state ate not 
like those of dreams. The world is, according to the Sriiti, both 
sat and aMt (being and non-being), because it assumes various 
forms in the past and future. The ilhistratiou of dream, I'ce., 
in the Scriptures only declares its evanescent nature and unreality 
in the true condition, not its total non-existence. Objects of a 
dream even are not totally non-e-xislent, as they are objects cogniz¬ 
ed by the seer in that condition. The view of the Neo-ViuhAntins, 
that the world is an illusion, like a dream, is therefore wrong.” 
(Commentary on Yoga Sutras, pages 131 and 13'i ) Vidydraiiya, on 
the other hand, says ; “ M4ya is Prakrit! and the Supreme I^ord 
is the Lord of the M&yA. This world is pervaded by a portion 
of his essence. This Maya is unsubstantial and indescribable, and 
yet it appears to he substantial. It is that which makes thn 
world appear as e.xisting as well as non-existing. To us it 
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has no Existence spart from Chitta [ Brahm) its Bubstratum. 
May4 is therefore not an. independent onlity, but depends upon 
Braiira ; and yet because it malres the unattached appear as 
attached, it loolcs like an independent entity. The world can¬ 
not be explained and yet appears, because it is a creation 
Of Mdyd. Even the wisest are faced with ignorance whenever 
they try to explain the origin of the world. How, for instance, 
does a drop of vital fluid create (becomes changed into) a body 
with its organs 'f IIow does that body become sentient and intel¬ 
ligent ? If you say it isdue to the nature of the seed, how do you 
know it ■? If you say that wherever there is seed, there is a 
body, we do not see it in the case of a barren woman. In 
the end ignoraoce is your only refuge. Therefore the wise 
consider tins world to bo as wonderful as a juggler’s trick. 
What can be more wonderful than that the vital seed should 
evolve into a conscious being with hands, forehea.!, feet and 
organs, and gradually grow to be a child, a youth, an old 
rnan, see, eat, smell, hear, go and come. And not only is it 
80 in the case of a human body, but taking a tree also, how 
can such a tiny seed as thatof a Banyan tree produce the largetree 
before you ? We have therefore to accept the fact that all we 
see is the result of Maya. In truth, there is no release or 
bondage, nor any one who is bound or released. Both the 
individual self (Jiva) and the Creator of the Uuivofse dshwara) 
are calves begotten by the Kamdlienii (cow) of Milyd, Both may 
enjoy the milk of duality to their hearts’ content, but it is non- 
duality (Adwaita) alone which is true. If you cite the case of even 
those who take the world to be illusory, acting in it like other 
beings, we reply that though such persons do move and act in 
the world, yet they know its real nature and do not, like the 
ignorant, believe themselves to he hound by it. Those who 
think knowledge of the true nature of things to be a disease con¬ 
suming one's vitals, are wise indeed I What is there which they 
will not utter. Bharata and others, spoken of as knowera of 
Brahma in the Puranaa, did rot give up eating and other duties oj 
life, only they cut oil all sense of attachmeut to them.” (Panchdasi 
Chittra Dipa Parkapana, abstracted.) 

Lastly, Vashishtha ruakes all duality and all differentiation 
of name and form to be due to the will (sankalpa) of the 
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Primeval Puruaha io the cosmos and of man in every-day 
life, la truth Brahman is above time, space and causality, 
but like one seeing objects in a dream, he sees within 
himself diversity of name and form, and because he sees it 
he becomes this diversified world, like a dreaiaer identifying 
himself with the objects of his dream. Time, space and causality 
appear to exist in him in some indescribable manner. With 
his setnfea^pa sorings forth this world first in its subtle and 
then in its gross form. With the will to appear manifold, 
he appears manifold. As soon as be wills, “ I shall 
multiply and be this world,” he becomes so. First arises 
the will, the sankalpa, then the subtle body, which, becoming 
intensified, becomes the gross body. In this way when he 
wills, “I shall see,” he sees with eyes. When he wills, “I 
shall hear,” ears come forth, and so on, with the other organs 
of perception and action. Memory follows, the gross which 
was Qvolsed from will, appears to be outside it. In truth, 
there is nothing outside the seer, it is his own mind which 
has made it appear so, I-Iis own mind it is which gives one 
the name of BrahmA, another of Vishnu, a third of Siva, a 
fourth this, a fifth that, and makes him avoid one thing 
and take to another. But like a phantom causing needless 
fear to a child till he knows that Tt i.s a mere phantom, 
a creation of his own imagination, the world binds the self 
80 long as ho does not know it to be a phantom of his own 
creation ; when he knows it to be so, the world does not bind him 
and he becomes released. In truth nothing is ever created. 
All creation is a mere appearance in Brahman, due to his 
own MiiyA or Sakti. There is therefore only one means of 
release from the world, rfe., complete auppreaaiou of all action 
of the mind, complete forgetfulness of the visible through 
complete extinction of all notion of the “ I” and “mine.” For 
those who do so, the world ceases to exist as such and Brahman 
alone exists. All multiplicity and diversity is thus as much in 
the mind of the Supreme as Unity. ” 1 am one, may I be many," 
and it becomes many. His first evolution is Mahat (conscious¬ 
ness), then Ahankara (egoism), then the five TanmdtrAs (the 
elements of sound, touch, form, taste and smell in their causal 
state, then the live organs of pei’ccption, and the five of action. 
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aad then the five grosis elemaota of ether, air, fire, -water and earth. 
These mingle in various proportions and from them are evolved 
various forms each according to its kd.ma (will-desire) and (karma) 
deeds The Supreme Being (Brahma) pervades all as Sett (exist¬ 
ence), Chit intelligence and anarida (bliss). In unconEcious 
beings He is latent, In conscious beings He exists in a more 
manifested condition. There is nothing which does not partake 
of His energy. “Having created it, He entered it,” The uni¬ 
verse lives in Brahman, moves in Him, has its being in Him, and 
finally merges into Him. This la the final declaration of the 
Upanishads. 

What then iathe.Tiva or the individual soul ? Is it Brahman 
Himself or a parlor a reflection of Brahman ? 

The Jlva-lhe in- Says the Hpanishad; “Just as from a blazing 
dividual self. fire fly sparks not different from the fire 

itsell, even so, my dear, are various entitles 
produced from the Indestructible.” (Mundaka Upanishad, Chap¬ 
ter II-l.) On the other hand, “just as the Sun though one In the 
heavens appears to be many beca-use of its refiection in water, even 
so Brahman though, one, becomes many because of His abiding in 
various bodies.'' When the individual self loses all consciousness 
of his being other than the Supreme self, then cease all distinction 
of image and object. This is the reflection theory the bunda 
pmti bimba vdda of the Sastras. 

The avadieihjamclmdaka vcidu lays down that all limitation 
in the self is due to the conditions of lime, space and causality, 
which are, however, im-igiiiary, being mere forms of the mind like 
those in a dream, and that, to realize the absolute it is necessary 
to merge the mind into the absolute. The ajdtaviida holds that 
the individual self was never produced, and that in reality nothing 
has been caused, nor is there any bondage or release. 

These are the various theories current among Indian Vedantios 
to explain the individuation of self. The followers of the San- 
khya, the Nyaya and other dualistic schools believe in a plurality 
of souls, created by or evolved from the Supreme Self as already 
stated, and posit an All-wise, Omnipotent Creator, The old 
difficulty can, however, scarcely be said to have been solved 
either by Sankara's CTL'tJrta-rfi.da or by the other Vedantin’s bimbu, 
or drisU sristi, or the parinama or janamvadu, because from the 
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very conditions of tho human intellect, which is bound up with 
time, space and causality, we must for ever remain ignorant of 
that limitless uahnovvablo power which is ever changing in form, 
but never in substance. 

We rnirst, therefore, as pointed out by Vidyiiranya, either 
accept our ignorance as a fact and try to re- 
The resnlt o! tho move it by Sdnuimjilun^hnwi (true knowledge), 
enquiry. which is the way of tlie Vedanta, .and realiae, 

by C[)mpleto introspection (Samadhi), the unity 
of the individual and th. Supreme seifs as taught in the iJpani- 
shads, and not carry argument into spheres where it should 
not be carried, or lapse into a comfortless materialism which 
leaves no place for moral responsibility or immortality or God. 
The Vedanta is not atheistic merely because it doss not be¬ 
lieve in anything limited by time, sjiace and causality, bo it 
a personal God, or a power of nature, however exalted. On 
the contrary, it seeks to realize that which is beyond all, 
the essence of all, the substratum of all, and the one without 
a second which transcends ail attributes. If it defines ii as neii, 
neti," ‘‘not this, not this,” or describes it in the neuter gender, 
it does so because to describe it as tim or that, will be to bring it 
within the pheuomonal. On the other hand, to ascribe to it either 
the masculine or the feminine gender would be ascribing to it the 
relation of sex, which does not belong to it. It therefore wisely 
declares Brahman “ to be beyond both the known as well as 
the unknown,” (Kenopanishad, If. 3,) “ fr(;m whence all speech 
with the mind turns away, unable to reach it.” (Taitreya Upani- 
shad, II-4.) It lakes man as he is and seeks to restore him to his 
true condition of unity with Brahman. This Brahman is realized 
as “ttsft,” “is,” or fens). Such a realization is not to ba 
accomplished hy discussion, but by samadln or contemplation. 
‘ Santo ayam atnia ' (this alma is silence) is the final declaration of 
the Veddnta. ” When all the five senses, together with the mind^ 
are at rest and the Buddhi (intellect) does not move, tlvat is 
declared to be the supreme state.” (Kath; VI —in.) ” When 
all the fetters of the heart are broken, and all doubts are des¬ 
troyed, then the mortal becomes immortal. When all desires 
that abide In the heart have ceased, then does the mortal 
attain to the immortalin this very life.” {JMd, 14 and 15,1 ” As 
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Hvers flowing' into the aea diaappear, leaving all name and form 
behind, even so the knowee of Brahman, freed from name and form, 
attains to that Supreme Furusha which transcends all,” (Munda- 
ka Upanishad, III—II—8.) So declare the Dpanlshads : “That 
supreme goal, ” says Vashishtha, “la reached only by silence. 
Having attained to it the empire ol the world is worth a straw.” 
The release of the Veddnta is thus not the attainment of anything 
new or unusual, nor is it, as has been supposed, total estinetion, 
but release from the bondage of the conditioned and the manifesta¬ 
tion of the true nature of the self which had heotmio obscured under 
the influence of illusion. It is not total extinction, for it ought 
to be sharply distinguished from the state of deep sleep where 
one loses all consciousness. In the released state the soul does 
not have speciflc cognition, not on account of Avidya, but 
because then there is no second which it could be conscious of. 
Its condition then is one of complete non-division from Brahman 
and notKfce that of Brahman. It is then free, calm, devoid of all 
raanifoldness or duality, verily Brahman itself. Brahman is the 
only reality, the world is .an unreality, and the jiva is no other 
than Brahman. This is theCnfile of the Vediinta. The goal of all, 
that is, within the sphere of speech and thought is the condition 
where one cognizes nothing outside himself. This is that universal 
forgetfulness which transcends the intellect. Extremes meet and 
the ordinary man of the world mistakes such a condition to be 
one bordering upon madness or idiocy. The absence of specific 
cognition does not, however, mean the absence of all cognition. 
On the contrary, as Patanjali, the author of the Voga Sutras, 
says, the seer when he abides in his own nature, is cognition 
itself. He has then nothing different from himself to cognize—a 
condition which only those who have reached it, can realize. 

Absolute unity being the final declaration of Bindu philosophy, 
the Supreme and the Individual Selfs, and the world could not, 
therefore, according to it be different from each other, but ulti¬ 
mately resolvable into one. 

The individual soul is different from Brahman, because of 
its contact with limiting adjuncts. It can therefore be only spoken 
of as Identical with Brahman with reference to its true oondi. 
tlon, when after having purified itself with knowledge, it be¬ 
comes one with Brahman. This is called the Satyd l)hedavada, 
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01 ’ the theory of iiori-tfifTei’eneo in Hie Ime oonclition, and is 
the right view. When therefore the Vedanta says that there is 
no other seer, hesirerj or cognizer but fie, it refers, not to the 
condition of every-day life, but to the rarmurthihi .^uittl the 
(true condition), where all that exists is resolved into siif. 
“ The fiction of the creation of Jiva (the individual soui) from 
Brahman,” says Vashishtha, “is a fiction resorted to for 
the purpose of elucidating the nature of the Jiva as not diflerent 
from Brahman In this manner the-iiva is also considered to be a 
pai't of Brahman, though it is in reality idenlioaJ with the latter,” 
(Yoga '/ashish tlia Nirvana Prakarnu TI, Cliapter 188, verse I.) “Just 
as there is no difference between the Supreme and the individual 
seif, so there is no dill’oronco between the individual self and the 
mind, nor between karma and the body. Karma is body. It is the 
mind, the T, tlie individual self. That Jiva is the Supreme Intelli¬ 
gent self of all. This is the essence of all teaching.” (Yoga 

Vashishtha Uttapati Prakarna, Chapter 6,5.) 

“ They who apprehend the .Jiva (soul) who is enveloped in the 
three cases of lire, water and earth, who has the three attributes 
of goodness, passion and darkness for his oharacteri,siics, 
to bo the Lord Ishwaia, partaking of the very nature of the 
Supreme, become objects of great regard in the world. That 
which is dreamless slumber (sumprasada), wbote body is this 
universe, that which knows; all the woilds here, that in whirh 
the embodied soul rests and gralitics the deities (the senses), is 
Brahman, the effulgent elernal, Eecfiriiig pure in hcait the 
yogin beholds that in the soul.” (Moksha Bharama, Clmpters 
245 and 240.) “ .lust as the ether i,akam) though one, is seen 

having various color.s—liliie, black, &c,, —even so the self which 
is one, is seen by those under illusion to be separate in every 
creature. All that is here is one. He is Achhyuta (Brtrhmal, 
nothing else here is. He is 1, He is Thou, He is all tills, do 
thou relinquish this illusion of diversity.” (Vishnu i'uraiia, 
IIj_9.22 and 83.) The arguments against the identity of the 
Supreme and the individual souls that on this hypothesis 
there would be no world, that all distinction of release and 
bondage, of karma and its results, of various classes and 
grades of beings, of society and its relations would disappear, is 
answered by saying that the Adwaita does not deny distinction in 
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the oraiuary condition of life. In that r.ondiUon the Jiva and 
the world are diflferent from Brahman. But the Vedanta is not 
for those who believe in the reality of the world, but for those 
■who wish to rise above it. 

“ All this business of I and hfine,” says the Vishnu Parana, 
■‘iadue to Illusion. The Supreme is not an objeot of speech. 
The Individual self is the lord of the senses. Bj’ acquiring 
knowiedge it becomes released. It then becomes one with the 
Supreme. Its difference is due to illusion, When knowledge 
is acquired, and all .sense of diversity is gone, what will 
the difference of the Individual and the Supreme soul which 
does not in fact exist, do ? ” (Part VI, Chapter 7.) 

Indian philosophars do not generally question the existence 
of the soul or its immortality. Both these 
Hadera tendeuoies. are the accepted doctrines of almost all 
schools of thought in India, except the 
Charvakas and the Jains. The dispute between them is as to its 
identity with God, or whether it is one self which is in all, or a 
plurality of selfs. Prom the time of the UpanUhads down to most 
modern times, it is the belief of every Hindu that the body only dies, 
not the soul. “ There is no destruction of the individual self. The 
body alone dissolves away. The creature that dies only goes to an¬ 
other body. His dissociation from this combinh.tionbf five elements 
(body) is its death. The self though not seen after the destruction 
of the body, is not extinguished, but like fire without fuel lives 
In space. Wrapped in diverse forms, it goes frombody to body, unseen 
by ordinary men, but is perceived hytho.se who with a keen intelligence 
perceive it by it. ” (MahdbharataM iksha Dharma, Chapter 187.) It 
fs only in modern times that matcrialisLn has comelargely into vogue, 
and that also, among the educated classes of India under the influence 
of modern education. The mass of our people are not materi¬ 
alists. They all believe in a soul distinct from the body surviving 
ft after death, and all their acta of religion and charity, all their 
oblations and gifts in honor of the dead, are dictated by no other 
consideration. Heaven and hell and future life arc to them as stern 
realities as is their present life on earth. Not so universal is the 
belief of the educated classes. Most of them outwardly conform 
to the religion of their ancestors, but being ignorant of Its very 
first principles, either despise it or do npt care for it. To them th^ 
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body and its wants, tbe care of their families, name, position, money, 
making' a figure in the world, are the only realities in life. Tliey are 
not agnostics, nor can they be said to be atheists: for, unlike the 
agnostios of other countries, they never think over the problems of 
life nor take the trouble of a.rriving at any conclusion, even though 
it be a confession of ignorance. All that they do, Is not to trouble 
themselves about these things at all, and because they never think 
about them, those acts of charity and mercy and kindness, which 
are common among their less educated brethren, are seldom seen 
among them. Learned in science which tells them of a vast rhythm 
of processes where nature cancels herself, the idea of an Omnipotent 
and Omniscient God, behind the phenomena of nature seems to be 
either absurd or superfluous, and thus to them responsibility to 
any power other than earthly power, or any life beyond the present, 
is unreal, This want of faith results in leaving in the lives of most 
of them a void which they find it difficult to fill up, especially in 
the ^¥anmg years of life. A religious life, a life in which the 
question of man’s destiny hereafter is not treated lightly, but 
receives the serious attention it deserves, where behind the ever- 
changing phenomena of consciousness, is recognized a power ever 
present, ever pjrmaneut, and where everything is made to conform 
to that power, may seem to be a life of sentimentalism to men 
of raodern times, but that it is the only life worth living has been 
the conviction of the wisest and best of India in all times and 
circumstances. 

We have seen that to the Tndian philosopher neither the world 
as world, nor the individual soul as such, 
Uoil, has any reality. God alone is true. But the 

tJpanishads first declare God to be that from 
which the origin, subsistence and dissolution of the world pro¬ 
ceed, then as Truth (satyam), (gyauara) knowledge and (anantara) 
infinity, and finally as “ imti, iitit,” not this, not this. 

But which of these is true All. Two with reference 
to the world, in truth the last. Says the MahAbharata; 
“ He from whom thi.s universe has sprung, Him by knowing 
whom persons of cleansed soul cross this ocean of life, Him 
who has not been declared by Vedlc mantras and words, Him 
I shall now indicate. . . Himself liberated from tbe several 

kinds of taste, sceut, sound, touch and form. He is incap 
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able of being gcasped by the senses, unmanlfeat, without color, 
the One. He has created the fire objects of senses for his crea¬ 
tures. He is neither male nor fe;nale, nor neiitsp, neither existent 
nor non-existent. Only those that are acquainted with Brahman 
behold Him." (Moksha Dharma, Chapter 201.) 

‘‘ Indeed, Brahman, as perceived, may appear to be red, white, 
black, brown or bright. Bat neither on the earth, nor in the 
sky, nor In the waters of the ocean is there anything like 
it. Neither in the stars, nor in the lightning, nor in the 
clouds is its form to ho seen ; nor is it visible in the atmos¬ 
phere, nor in the deities, nor in the moon, nor in the 
ann. Neither in the Ktfe, nor among the Yajus, nor among 
the AtharvanSj nor among the pure Samans, is it to be 
found. Verily, O king, it is not to be found in Rathantara 
or Varhadrathan nor in great saoriflnes. Inoapable of being 
compassed and beyond the reach of the limited intellect, even 
the Universal Destroyer, after the Dissolution, is himself 
lost in it. Incapable of being gaicd at, It is subtle as the 
edge of a razor and grosser than mountains. It is the 
basts upon which everything is founded; it is unchangeable } 
it is this visible (universe) : it is vB,st ; it is delightful. 
Creatures have all sprung from it and are to return to it. 
Free from all kinds of duality, it is manifest as the universe, 
and all-pervading, Men of learning say that it is without 
any change, e-xoept in the language used to describe it. They 
are emancipated that are acquainted with that in. which 
this universe is established.” (Mahdbhiirata Udyoga I’arva, 
Chapter 43.) 

The Sastras have always viewed God, as saguna (possessed 
of the attributes of Omniscience, Omnipotence, ifec.), as well as 
nirguna without attributes; as beyond the range of speech and 
thought, as not this, not Ihix—as that which remains after negation 
of everythiag finite. The for.mer is for worship or devotion in 
ordinary life, the latter f >r the stags of realization of the highest 
self. For those who cannot attain to the latler, worship of the 
former is enjoined as preliminary to the highest realization. 
Thus in the Gita, Krishna tolls Arjuna that though those who 
meditate upon the fmperishablo, the Indefinable, the Unmani¬ 
fest, the Omnipi’cssnt, the Unthinkable, the Unchangeable, the 
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Immutable, the Eternal, having subdued all the senses, always 
equanimous, intent on the welfare of all beings, reach Myself, Yet 
greater is the trouble of those whose thoughts are set upon the 
unmanifest, for the path of the unmanifest is very hard for the 
embodied to reach. Therefore fix thy mind, upon Me, place thy 
intellect in Me and thou shall no doubt live hereafter in Me, 
If thou art unable to Hx thy thought steadily upon Me, then do thou 
by practice of steadiness of mind seek to reach Me, O Dhananjaya ! 
If thou art not equal to practice, then do thou be bent upon per¬ 
forming action for My sake. Even by doing action for My sake, 
thou shait attain to perfection, if thou art unable even to do 
this, then, devoting thyself to Me, do thou be self-controlled and 
abandon the fruit of all action unto Me.” (Chapter la, 3—11.) 
This is true devotion which even the greatest advocates of non¬ 
duality have always preached and practised. Worshi]! of God 
with attributes (saguna upasoa) is a prominent feature in both 
the earlier as well as in later sastric literature. The Upanishads 
by inculcating the various meditations upon the person in the eye, 
in the lotus of the heart, la the sun, the udgitba, &c., mean to 
steady the mind for the final portion of Brahmavidya, tlie reali¬ 
zation of absolute unity. The Mahabhdrata is also full of 
devotion to Vishnu as the Supreme Creator, Preserver and De¬ 
stroyer of the ¥niverse. ” Adored He adores, worshipped he 
worships. Ho is always worshipped in work. Those persons 
who are devoted to Him become fi-eed from all calamity and fear 
in proportion to their devotion. Ye foremost of ascetics, even 
this is the path that I show unto you. I bow my head in reverence 
unto that Lord of the Universe, that Grandsire of all the worlds.” 
Again in reply to the question of Yudhishthira as to who was the 
one god of the world, who was the sole refuge of all, by worship¬ 
ping whom man obtains the highest good, what religion was the 
foremast of all religions, Bhishma said that by always worship¬ 
ping with reverence and devotion that immutable Being (Vishnu), 
by meditating upon Him, by singing His ijraises, bowing unto 
Him, performing sacrifices unto Him, by uttering the glory of 
Him who is without beginning, end or destruction, Who i.s the 
tjupromcLord of all the world, Who is the Master and Goiitroller 
of the Universe, one sueccods in transcending sorrow. Even 
this, in my judgment, is the foremost of all religions, t.c,, one 
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should always worship with devotion and sin" the praises oi the 
lotus-eyed Vishnu,” (Mahabharata Anusahsana Purva, Chapters 
148 and 149.) 

In the Puranas also it is deciared that that eingle-mindcd 
devotion in which the devotee entirely forgets himself in the object 
of his devotion, is the only road to bliss. Says Prahlada to 
his fellow asuras: '• To those who see no happiness in the 
enjoyments of this lleeting world, looking uporf all as one’s 
own self, is the only means of happiness, and that is the 
worship of the Eternal. All this is a manifestation of the 
Supreme, do you therefore look upon all with an equal eye and 
your troubles will be over. When oondned by his father in a cave 
in the ocean, he meditated upon Vishnu as the self of all, as 
That in which the universe was woven like warp and woof, as 
That which was all, which was in all, and which was the refuge 
of all, till he became That which he was meditating upon and 
realised himself as Vishnu himself, as pervading all, as the 
eternal, the undeosyed, the Supreme self, the Primeval Purusha.” 
(Vishnu Purana I, Chapter !).) This is the consummation of 
Bhaktl or devotion, and the consummation of knowledge is no 
other. 

The Bhagvat, the most popular book of devotion to Vishnu, 
opens with the following verse : “ We bow to That. Who is beyond 
all, Who is truth itself, Whose light dispels the mists of’illusion, 
in Whom the creation, preservation and destruction of the uni¬ 
verse, illusory in themselves, appear as true, like a mirage 
in a forest. Who is all intelligence, Whose nature even the wisest 
fail to understand and Who imparted the Vedas to the first seer 
(Brahma,).” (Book I, Chap. , verse 1.) In another place it is said : 
‘‘ The great truth is the Pure, Perfect, Unchangeable fEtelligence 
which is the same in and out. That is the signiJicance of the 
word ‘ Bhagvat ’ (Lord) styled by the sages as Vasudeo, All else 
is a naere name.” I Ibid, Book 6, Chapter 12.) For purposes of 
devotion the Lord is contemplated in various forms according to the 
needs of those who meditate upon Him. ” May that God be pro¬ 
pitious unto me who, although himself possessing nb form or 
name, yet for cstouding His grace to those who worship 
at His feet, takes various forms, assumes various names, and 
performs various actions.” (Book 6, Chapter 4 .) “OGodlThon 
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art. Absolute. Thy two-fold maDlfestatiou, one under and 
the other without it, is unknown to us. O Source of all y ood 
fortune ma,v my mind cherish Thy excellence, my tongue I'liant 
Thy glory, my body do Thy work. Without Thee T do not sook 
heavenly bliss, nor the empire ol the whole world, nor the 
status of BrahmS,, nor fiiddkis (i>owers) of Woga, nor even emancipa¬ 
tion itself. I pine for a sight of Thee like an unfledged bird pining 
for Us mother, a hungry calf for its tiara, or a young wife for her 
absent lord." (Ibid. Book t>, Chapter 11.) This dual system meets 
all human needs. Every one (-aunot at once rise to the Absolute 
and the ITacanditione.d. lie rau.st purify his mind by devotion 
to a conditioned and manifested ideal, till it is fit to reach the 
unconditioned. Worship of images or in temples of various forms 
of the deity, has no other meaning, and is enjoined not for those 
who can contemplate Him in his true nature, but fo^ those loss 
advanced than they. Hinduism thus has a place lor men of every 
stage of development, high and low, The highest philosopher 
will (ind in it as much to meditate upon as the simplest rustic. 
But If our philosophy teaches absolute unity of Godhead, it 
does not also tell us to forget distinction in every-day life, nor 
worship or how to all without discrimination, This is a 
mistake into which those who do not realize its true import 
are likely to fall. Says Principal Caird in his Philosophy 
of Religion : “In the Brohmanic conception of God it is not 
only impossible for the spirit of man to Ond permanent satis¬ 
faction, but it is one which if carried to its logical results, na¬ 
turally gives rise to a reaction. It seems at first sight dlfHciilfc 
to understand how a religion in which the idea of God is reached 
by rising above all that is finite and sensible, should be 
associated with a gross polytheistic worship and fatalistic 
morality such as we know to be the characteristic of Brah¬ 
manism. If God he conceived of as the Being which lies behind 
and is simply the negation of the phenomenal world, how shall 
we account for the seeming deification of almost every object 
in that world, the heavenly orbs, the material elements, plants, 
animals, rivers, the Indus, the Ganges, the Lotus flower, etc, 7 
How shall we account for the unbridled licen.se of a sensuous 
idolatry which, not content with actual existence, Invents a 
thousand monstrosities, incongruous and offensive shapes and 
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symbols as expressions of the Divine ? Or. again, how should 
a conception of God which would seem naturally to lead to 
an ascetic morality and a life of abstraction from the grallfloa- 
tion of sense, have, as its practical result, a social system in 
which the grossest irnpurities are not only permitted, hut per¬ 
petrated under the sanction of religion V The answer is that 
a pantheistic rather cosmic conception of Ooti such as that 
of Brahmanism, not only oilers no hindrance to idolatry and 
immorality, but may he said to lead them by a logical necessity.” 
(Pages 320, 321.) Now nothing can be more apart from the spirit 
of Hinduism than that its highest philosophy should lead to 
fetich worship or gross immorality or sensuality. The sastras 
have repeatedly laid down that “ there arc two forms of Brah¬ 
man, that which is embodied and that which is unembodied. 
That whichMs embodied, is unreal and perishable ; that which is 
unembodied, is real and permanent. After this comes the teaching, 
tioi this, not IMis. There is nothing further than this. Its name is 
Truth of Truth. The Pranas (sense-organs) are true. But it is True 
of the True--” (Brihad Aranyka Lfpanishad, Chapter 4, verses 1 
and 6.) Again, ” there is no image of Him whose name is great 
glory.” (SwetaswataraUpainshad, Chapter 4, verse 13.) “'There 
is no effect of Him nor organ of sense. None is equal to or 
greater than Qim. His supreme power is manifold. His nature 
is the power of thought and action. There is no Lord of Him, 
cor ruler in the world, nor any sign. He is the cause of causes, 
the Lord of the senses. There is no begetter of Him, no master.” 
{Ibid, Chapter 6, versos 8 and 9.) 

To say that the various forms in which God is worshipped are 
real, is therefore not true. As has been repeatedly said, it is the 
salika Chandra nyaya of tbe sastras. Just as the lunar digit on the 
day of the new moon is not at once visible and the branch of a tree 
is pointed out to the beholder to look at steadily and when his atten¬ 
tion is fixed to it, he sees the moon easily, even so is the worshipper 
told to worship some concrete object, and when bis mind is steadied 
over it, to rise above it to the more abstract. The concrete be It a 
river, a tree, or stone, or man, or angel, or God, is a manifestation 
of the Divine Impersonal. But like all manifestation, it Is perish¬ 
able. Therefore, Hinduism instead of leading its folluwer from the 
abstract to the concrete, leads him upwards from the concrete to 
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the abstract, aad idolatry canoot be said to be the logical result 
of its aonduality. It is because those who worship images do uut 
rise above them, that their further progress is stopped. But 
for that philosophy is not responsible. The ordinary mind 
requires a concrete image of God, and Hinduism offers to it 
the worsliip of Vishnu under his many incarnations, or of Siva 
or of Durga, bub it ever sets before it that highest of ideals the 
JVttyuna (impersonal), Brahman. “ In wood and stones is found 
the God of the ignorant, in the gods of the heavens of those moi e 
advanced. But of the wise God Is verily in their hearts, and 
just as in their hearts so He is in all other hearts.” “One God 
is bidden in all beings, He pervades ell, is the innermost soul of 
all. He is the Lord of all actions, the abode of all, the witness, 
the intelligent One, devoid of attributes.” (Swetaswatara Upanl- 
ahadS—II.) In the same way Hindti philosophy does not lead 
to sensualism or immorality nor inculcate license. Emphatically 
do the Upanisbads tell us, “One who has not ceased from 
evil ways, who is not of a peaceful disposition, wlio Is not 
ever watchful, whose mind is not calm, cannot reach Him even 
by knowledge.” (Kathopanishad, 2 23 ) And the history of 
those who have trodden this path, shows that not only had 
they to abstain from evil and lead pure and holy lives, but 
to he devoted to the good of all, to love all as their own selves. 
And it would be as wrong to charge the true philosophy of 
India with what we see in it now, as to charge the teachings of 
Christ with what we see in Christian countries now-a-days. Can 
we logically charge the Christianity of Christ with the wars, Inquisi¬ 
tions, burning of witches, and torture of men of science which dis¬ 
figured European history in the past ? 

Contradictory attributes are ascribed to God in the sastras, 
because it is impossible to describe Him in human language. “ He 
is far, yet near. He sees without eyes, hears without ears, grasps 
without hands, moves without feet, knows all, end is yet beyond the 
mind : comprehends all, and is yet beyond the intellect. He 
moves the vital forces, and yet is unmoved. He is mt the 
manifest, and the asat, nor yet even both. He has eyes, hands, 
heads, feet everywhere. He encompasses ail. He presides over 
all the senses, and Is yet beyond them. He bears all, and is yet 
unattached. He has no attributes, and yet enjoys all the attributes, 
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He is inside a.s well as outside all. He is tnoveablci and yet 
immoTeable. He is undivided, yet divided.” All these descriptions, 
however, only seek to convey some idea, remote though it be, of 
That which is beyond the sphere of speech and thought, which is the 
innermost self of all. All attributes can be predicated of Him, 
because without Him as substratum there can be no attributes; and 
yet in bis true nature no attributes can lie predicated of Him, and 
negation of all that we perceive by the senses or the mind is only 
possible, And yet that which is left after negation of all that la 
finite, is not a vacuum or void or nothing (Suw/a), but a something 
which only those who devote themselves to Him I^no^v. The 
langnage of mysticism has been the same in the east as in the 
west. It could not be otherwise. Dionysius the Areopagite 
says that "the Absolute Truth is neither soul nor intellect, nor 
has it imagination, opinion, reason, or intelligence ; nor is it 
reason or intelligence, nor is it spoken or thought. It is neither 
number nor order, nor magnitude nor littleness, nor equality 
nor inequality, nor similarity nor dissimilarity. It neither 
stands nor moves, nor rests. It is neither essence nor time, 
nor eternity.” Jacob Boohome describes “ Primal love as that 
which may fitly be compared to nothing ; for it is deeper than 
anything, and la as nothing with respect to all things, for as much 
as It is not comprehended by any one of then, And because it 
is nothing respectively, it is therefore free from all things, and 
is that only good which man cannot utter or express what is 
there, there being nothing to which it may be compared to or to 
express it by.” The last word of philosophy and religion is therefore 
Silsnce, “Let one take to Silence and not let even his mind iaot: 
withdraw yourself from the Visible, retire into your ownself, 
your ownself is Brahman.” This is the conelnsion of the aastras 
on the nature of God, 

The highest Indian philosophy is thus a philosophy of unity 
of the world and the individual self in God. The dispute among 
Indian philosophers is not about the existence of God, for. most 
of them believe in it, and even Kapila, the author of the 
Sankhya system, did not in saying that the existence of Ishwara 
(God) was not proved, imply that He did not exist, but that His 
existence was not established by the ordinary means of proof 
employed in human knowledge. Those who look upon Him 
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as the creator of the world, as the dispenser of the fruit o! 
action, as the Lord of all and the Jim as a being, his emanation or 
part are also right to a certain extent; but not completely- 
Uelatively, duality is true. Ultimately, non-duality is true. This 
is the conclusion of the sastras. 

III.—The L.tw OE’ Karma, Fkee Wiel and Liherty. 

The question of the freedom of the will does not exercise the 
Indian mind to the same extent as it does the western mind. Here 
the result of past kiwtna is as much an article of faith as the 
inlluence of exertion. “Some enter the womb for assuming new 
bodies, others become inanimate objects according to their work, 
according to their knowledge * ’ (Kaihopanishad .5—7.) “Attached 
where his mind is to, there he goes according to his karma. Having 
enjoyed the fruit of his karma there, he comes back again to this 
world for performing karma. But this is for the person of desire. 
For him who has no desire, who Is free from desire, whose desire 
has been fulfilled, and whose desire is in the self, his vital airs do 
not leave the body. Boiag Brabraan himself he attains to Brah¬ 
man.” (Brihad Aranyaka Up. 6-4—b.) This is the law of Jiunwa- 
There are three kinds of Karma, saneWt (accumulated), jjjaruM/ia 
(now bearing fruit) and (h/dmi (that which is to bear fruit hereafter.) 
All action leaves its resultant impression upon the mind. This is 
called Vasnd whose aocumuiated load determines one’s future and 
shapes his character and happiness or misery in life. But there 
may be other tendencies latent In him. Only that which was power, 
fnl attracted to it its like, and the whole assumed a shape capable 
of determining ohe future of the individual in one life. And yet 
he has always in him that by which he can modify the result 
of past fati'mu- If he acts up to it, the teruta is modified from 
bad to good, and is finally destroyed. Exertion is as potent a 
factor iu inllueacing one’s future as destiny. This is the well 
established doctrine of both Hindu religion and Hindu philosophy. 
Avidi/a, kama and A'ttrma (error, desire and karma) are the three 
postulates of existence. All creation is due to these, Even at the 
end of a cycle of creation, the karmaa of embodied beings 
remain in their subtle form to fructify at the next cycle. It is 
osortiem that brings the hidden tendencies lor good into play^ 
ahtd brings about change vesuiting in the highest knowledge which 
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burns up all ta.i ifta, except that which is bearing fruit and with it 
re-inoarnatlon, 

European philosophers did not hitherto believe in the doctrine 
of kiirmi. But now they are showing a tendency to regard the 
Hindu view as not quite untenable. Says Buxley : “ The moral and 
intellectual essence of man does veritably pass from one fleshly 
tabernacle to another, and does really transmigrate from genera¬ 
tion to generation. In the new-born infant the character of the stock 
lies latent, and the Ego is little more than a bundle of poten¬ 
tialities, Bub, very early these become actualities ; from child¬ 
hood to age, they manifest themselves in dullness or bright¬ 
ness, weakness or strength, viciousness or uprightness ; and with 
each feature modified by confluence with another, if by no¬ 
thing else, the character passes on to its incarnation in new 
bodies. 

“ The Indian philosophers called character, as thus defined, 

' Karma.’ ft Is this Karma which passed from life to life and 
linked them in the chain of transmigrations.; and they held that it 
is modified in each life, not merely by confluence of parentage, but 
by its own acts. They were, in fact, strong believers in the theory, 
so much disputed just at present, of the hereditary transmission 
of acquired characters. That the manifestation of the tendencies 
of a character may be greatly facilitated, or impeded, by condi¬ 
tions, of which self-discipline, or the absence of it, are among the 
most important, is indubitable; but that the character itself is 
modified in this way is by no means so certain : it is not so sure 
that the transmitted character of an evil-lover is worse, or that of 
a righteous man better, than that which he receired. Indian 
philosophy, however, did nob admit of any doubt on this subject; 
the belief in the inlluence of conditions, notably of self-discipline 
on the Karma, was not merely a necessary postulate of its theory of 
retribution, but it presented the only way of escape from the 
endless round of transmigrations.” (Huxley’s Evolution and 
Ethics, pages 6L 03.) 

The doubt raised by Huxley does not seem to be correct, 
for not only is the manifestation of the tendencies of a charac¬ 
ter facilitated or impeded by self-discipline, or the absence 
of it, but even the transmitted character of an evil-doer can be 
changed for the better by a pure life. “The current of our 
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deeirea,” says Vashlshtba, “ is flowing between the two channelt 
of good and evil. It is only by our own exertion that we can turn 
It towards good. If the mind Is directed towards right, it takes its 
course towards right. The belief that man is guided by destiny 
and only acts as he is led to, is a delasion. It is one’s own 
exertion which secures to him what he aims at." 

"The gods," says the Mahdbharata, " do not watch over one, 
stick in hand, like a shepherd watching a flock of sheep. Those 
whom they wish to protect they incline towards good deeds." 
" One’s own exertion is the soil and destiny (the sum of one’s acts 
in previous birth) Is the seed. The harvest grows from the union 
of both. The luminous bodies in the firmament, the sun, the moon, 
the winds, even Vishnu himself, the gods, rishis, royal sages,—have 
all attained to their high status through evolution by dint of their 
own exertions, Man's powers, if properly exercised, follow his 
destiny, hut destiny alone is incapable of conferring any good. 
Where exertion is wanting, destiny does not help the man who is 
steeped in ignorance and avarice. There is no Inherent power in 
destiny. When one's own exertion is put forth, then does destiny 
show its hand." (Mahdbharsta Anusahsana Parva, Chapter 0.) It 
is a disregard of this teaching of the Sastras that has induced that 
apathy in our people which has proved their ruin on so many 
occasions. On the contrary, if in spiritual as well as in temporal 
matter, the dictum of the Sastras as to the value of exertion bad been 
followed, the Hindus would not have been the people they now are. 
We have made ourselves what we are, and it lies with ourselves to 
make or mar our future. It is wrong to lay the fatalism which is 
now so largely met with among our people at the door of the Sas* 
tras. They have ever applauded a life of action as much for the 
man of the world as for the aspirant after liberation. The former 
is as much enjoined to act his part in life well, as the latter to be 
devoted to the good of ail. Had inaction (tumas) been the creed of 
the Rishis, Krishna would not have preached the gospel of disin¬ 
terested performance of duty at the field of Kurukshetra, nor San¬ 
kara made efforts to infuse vitality into the spirit of Hinduism, 
nor later religious reformers to fight against error and dogma, 
nor would Yudhishthira, Asoka, Vikram have ruled their kingdoms 
to make their subjects happy. Human volition modifies the laws of 
nature, not by violating them but using them. Each new action is 
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a link in the chain of causation adding with each link of the same 
kind and finally resulting into what constitutes the character of the 
individual. But the first volition, as well as every subsequent one, 
has its truecause In the scheme of the Universal Mind to bring 
about a certain result which both in the life of the individual as 
well as of the nation acts through subordinate agencies, variously 
called gods, the higher powers of nature, or diviue beings. The 
diHerence between the Sastric view and the western view as to 
freedom of the will and necessity, is that according to the Sastras 
acts done under the belief that man is a free agent, are really done 
under the play of impulses which lay dormant, but are roused 
according to the plan of the Universal Mind, while the western view 
does not recognize this, but makes man act without any such 
impulse. And yet the belief in the freedom of the will is a healthy 
belief, for without it man would cease to be the responsible being 
he should feel himself to be. 

It Is said in the Upanishads, “He to whom He wishes to lead 
to higher conditions, even He makes him act righteously.” 
(Kanshitki Upanishad Ill—3.) It is also said in the Gita, “The 
Lord, OArjuna, resides in the heart of all beings, turning them 
round like puppets on a machine under the influence of His Own 
Maya.” {XVIII.—61.) This and the doctrine of Karma satisfactorily 
explain the inequality of conditions in life in the world For 
although God is the dispenser of the fruit of action, yet He does 
so with reference to the Karma of all creatures and not independ' 
ently of it, The inequality of condition in the world is not His 
fault, but is due to the merit and demerit earned by each creature 
in each incarnation. .It is like rain, which though it waters all seeds 
equally, yet the plant of which It was the seed is only produced 
from it. Therefore, as Krishna says in the Gita, “ I serve men as 
they serve me.” The good become good by doing good, and the 
bad by doing evil. The result of past karma is there, but 
it is capable of being modified by good karma in the present. 
It is the Universal Miud which raises in one good desire and 
in another evil, prompts him to act, though under the belief 
that he is a free agent in all he does. When, however, the in. 
dividual mind brings itself in full accord with the Divine Mind, 
its acts are thenceforward regulated by the Higher Power without 
its making efforts to regulate them. It is only when it places its 
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individuality in opposition to the Highest Miud that inequality of 
condition with its attendant pain and sorrow arise. All acts are 
caused by iTesire, which in its turn is duo to the action of the 
mind. The mind is in reality one with the individual self) and the 
individual self with the Supreme Self, if therefore you attune your 
mind to the Supreme Self, its acts will bo the acts of the Supreme 
Self, and the question of equality or inequality of worldlyooncli- 
tions will cease to trouble you. Therefore the knower of Brahman 
hfecomoa an instrument in the hands of the Lord to work out iiis 
beheatB. Good and evil are there in man’s own nature, and the 
current of desire is running both ways. So long as his mind is im- 
perfect he must train it by righteous conduct towards good. Wlien 
he has brought it in unison with the Universal mind and known its 
nature, then action ceases to he action and karma, and with it all 
responsibility disappears. Till then man is responsible for his acts, 
and it is only the sage who can say, “ I feel no joy in having 
done good, nor sorrow in having done evil.” This has unfortunate¬ 
ly been lost sight of, and the result is that inaction which now 
characterizes the Hindus as a people. 


IV. “The StTMMU-M Bonom, and How to Attain tt. 

Complete merging of the flnite into the Infinite, is the realiza¬ 
tion of the embodied self as the self of all. Complete destruc¬ 
tion of all sense of separateness, all sense of I or mine is the goal, 
and various steps are indicated in the Sastras for reacliiug it. Tliey 
are, however, summed up in the word Tietwnciaiiim. Says the Upani- 
shad ; “ They (the rishis) did not attain to immortality through 
oflspring or wealth, but through renunciation alone.” The MahA- 
bhirata also says : “ Without reuiinciation one does not attain to 
happiness, nor to the Supreme, nor sleeps happy. Let one be 
therefore happy by renouncing everything,” Says also Vashishtha: 
“They are the greatest of heroes, the greatest of Mahatmas, the 
greatest of sages, who have subjugated this mind which ia bent 
towards objects of sense through aviilt/a. There is only one oure 
for the troubles of this world, the source of all misery, and it ia 
the subjugation of one’s own mind. Hear the etsenoe of all knowl-. 
edge, and after hearing it, ponder well over it. Desire of enjoy¬ 
ment of objects of sense is the only bondage here, its renuncl- 
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attonis release. What is the use of other Sastras, only do this 
much. What appears to you to be pleasurable, do you look upon 
it as fire and poison.” (Sthiti Prakarna, Chapters 351'—4.) It is, 
however, easier to walk on the edge of a sword than to steady 
that which is unsleadier than the wind. The struggle is hard and 
the road rough and the path narrow. And yet thhre are men 
who have climbed it. These may be one or two In a thousand, but 
that this has been the ideal of the wisest and best of mankind all 
the world over, is undoubted. 

Amidst jarring beliefs and conflicting dogmas, this and this 
alone has been the universal religion in all times everywhere. 
Its first, injunction is to cease to do evil. The aspirant to the 
goal has nest to cultivate the virtues of adhereuce to truth, discrimin¬ 
ation of the fleeting from the permanent, renunciation of objects of 
sense, fortitude in suffering, faith in a guru or teacher, and intense 
desire for release, 

“ Absence of pride and hypocrisy, abstention from Injury, 
forgiveness, rectitude of conduct, obedient service of teacher, 
purity, reticence, control of the mind, distaste for objects of sense, 
absence of egotism, realization of the evils of birth, death, old age 
and disease, non-attachment to sons, wife, house and other things, 
constant equanimity of temper in good and evil fortune, constant 
devotion to Me, love of solitude and distaste for company, constant 
study of works treating of the highest seif, realization of the object of 
knowledge—even tbis is knowledge. All else is ignorance.” (Bhag- 
vad Gita, Chapter III—7-11.) Through self-exertion, the struggle 
between the higher and the lower natures must be fought out and the 
jower gradually made the organ for the expression of the higher, 
before any success is achieved. Unselfish performance of duty for 
the SB^e of duty, without regard to the fruit, gradually leads to the 
subordination of the lower to the higher self, first of the family 
oircle, then of the society one moves in, then of the country he 
lives in, and finally of humanity at large. The aim of Veddnta is 
to bring about such a reconciliation of man’s higher and lower 
natures as to At him ultimately for the full knowledge of what he is 
and what the world he sees around him is. This knowledge is 
to be acquired by‘study, possession of a keen intellect, com¬ 
pany of the good, and constant practice of introspection. Just 
as one wishiug to sleep has to lie down on a bed and withdraw 
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hl3 mind from all thcug'hts of the world before he can enjoy 
sound slumber, even so the aspirant for release from the world 
has gradually to withdraw himself from the things of the world. 
And just as the sleeper has to bring his mind to the sleeping 
condition before he can have sleep, even so has the aspirant 
for release to direct his mind towards the realization of 
Brahma before he can realize it. The first is called Va/lragya 
(renunciation), and the second, Abliyam (practice). The first ie 
analogous to the dreaming condition, and the latter to the con¬ 
dition of deep slumber of everyday life. There are two paths 
leading to the goal, the path of the Yoga (suppression of the mind) 
and the path of Gyana (realization of unity) by constant practice 
of the thought, “ I am all this” or “neither I nor this is, Brahma 
alone is.” Some achieve success by one, some by the other. In 
the Sastraa both are recognized. The Yoga path is shorter 
though rougher than the Gyana path, There the aspirant has 
either to control his mind through control of the incoming and 
outgoing breath and fix it on the place where the two meet in the 
lotus of the heart or twelve fingers outside the body, or on a parti¬ 
cular spot in body or a particular object, till he becomes the object 
of his concentration and no specific cognition is left, 

The other path is divided into seven stages by Vashlshtha and 
other text-writers, I (luote from my introduction to the Ashta- 
vakra Gita'. 

“The first is right desire {suhhedia). When man after having 
tasted the pleasures of the senses, finds them all to be unreal, 
and resulting in nothing but paiu, and turns his thoughts 
inwards, he begins to question himself as to what after ail 
is this panorama known as the world ; what have I to do in 
it; how far actions which give but fleeting fruits can serve 
ray highest end : why should I waste my life in taking part 
In this juggler’s show; what should I do to cross this ocean 
of life, and where shall I find bliss which knows of no decay V 
This is the beginning of right desire. Actuated by it he 
avoids all foolish or idle talk, does not take pleasure in 
the frivolities of ordinary life, love.s solitude and avoids 
society, does all the good he can, shuns evil, and does no¬ 
thing which is likely to cause pain to others. His words become 
full of sweetness and wisdom, and he begins to have' love for 
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all. Even thia tends to raise him higher than his fellows, and 
brings the god in him into greater prominence. But he does 
not stop here. On the contrarj;, ■wherever and wlienever he 
can, he seeks the company of the wise and the good and 
devotes his time to the study of, and meditation upon, the problems 
of life. Firmly resolved to cross the ocean of the world, he 
constantly lives in the company of those who both hy learning 
and practice of Truth, are likely to lead him onwards. Per¬ 
formance of good actions and controlling of the mind and 
senses from running astray, become a part of his nature and 
he enters the second stage known as the SiuviAartia or right 
meditation. Here he sees what he has to do and what not, 
keeps constant communion with his inner seif and tries to 
overcome pride, anger, avarice, affection, and all that binds 
him to the -world. He is now qualified for the third stage, where 
he begins to realize, in retirement, the full signiBoanc© of the 
great sayings, " Thou art That,” ** I am Brahman.” The next 
step in renunolaton makes his life more ascetic, his habits simpler, 
and his self-discipline more rigid, till two kinds of non-attach¬ 
ment dawn upon him. The first is where be sees himself 
neither as the doer of action nor the eajoyer of the fruit 
thereof, nor standing in the way of another doing what plaases 
him. He no longer attaches himself to anything whatever, 
but knows that God ordains all, and that happiness or misery 
is not of his doing, Realizing that all activity of the manas 
(concrete mind) leads to nothing but misery, he lets it have 
as little work as possible, and prepares himself for fuller 
renunciation of things of the world. Company of the good, 
study and reflection constantly practised, soon lead him on 
to the second stage of non-attachment, where he finds that 
for him there is nothing left to do but to abide in his own 
self. All he did in bis past incarnations having been nearly 
burnt up by the fire of knowledge and realization of the Infinite, 
he tries to rise above both speech and thought, and betakes 
himself to silence. The mind does not now run towards things of 
the outside world, but self-centred seeks to merge itself into that 
which is Truth, Infinity and Bliss itself. Should the body fall 
before he has gone further, he has to return to the Sansara. 
But ©yen then he Incarnates in the family of the good, the wfse, 
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aud the pious, where the practices of his former life serve to carry 
him onwards. Iti these three stag'es which interlap each other, the 
world does not quite cease to exist though it loses the reality it 
Once possessed. Persons who have attained to these three stages, 
act their part in life, but in a spirit of greater tranquillity than 
others. Such men serve as beacon lights to humanity. Good 
becomes a part of their nature and evil can never come out of them. 
What they do, they do for others and their actions are guided by 
that highest of motives, the absence of self. Divine men like Kama, 
Janaka, Bhishma, Krishna, and Yudhishthira, among householders, 
and Vashishtha, Vyasa and Viswamitra among Rishis, may be cited 
as examples of those who acted their respective parts in life, either 
as teachers of mankind, or as kings ruling their kingdoms for the 
good of their subjects, or as counsellors of kings, or as generals 
fighting for their cause, or as authors «f works which live as long 
as the World lasts. The fourth stage [Salieupatii) is th at of the acces¬ 
sion of purity where the world appears like a dream. It has now 
lost its character of existence separate from the Infinite and is oog- 
nized as Truth and Bliss itself. But though unity is here cognized, 
duality is not yet fully merged into it. The mind, however, now 
rests in pure goodness (Sudh satva), though the other two attributes 
of Rajas and Tamas have not yet altogether ceased to exist. In 
the next stage, the stage of complete non-attachment {Mansakti}, the 
mind becomes entirely detached from the visible, like one in deep 
and peaceful slumber. It does not function though it exists in 
latency. Ail duality has disappeared, all specific cognition gone, 
and the sage abides more completely in the Infinite. His actions 
now becoms like those of a child, simple and guileless, and yet be 
carries on the ordinary functions of life. His thought is, however, 
constantly directed towards his own Atma. In ancient Hindu litera¬ 
ture men, like Suka and Bharata, attained to this condition. In mo¬ 
dern times such instances are rather rare. The next stage is that of 
Titryd, the fourth condition, which transcends the states of wakeful¬ 
ness, dream and deep slumber. For one who abides in It, no¬ 
thing appears to exist but Brahman, Truth, itself. For him 
there is neither exietenco nor non-existenoe; neither I, nor the 
absence thereof. Meditation of non-duality and avoidance of 
duality have ceased to be necessary for him. All doubt has die- 
appearod. All fetters of the heart have been cut asunder. If the 
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Kama which, has given him his present incarnation, is yet unex¬ 
hausted, he lives it out; but he is no longer of the world nor 0 { 
anything in it. He is njluian tnukta, or one emancipated In life. 
Like a lamp in a windless spot, supremely blessed, full in and out^ 
as if be had gained something unusual, but in reality abiding in 
that which was in him always, (Brahman,) he becomes verily 
Brahman himself. The last stage is, that which is beyond the fourth— 
Tiwifdtita. It is not an object of speeeh or thought. Some cal) it 
Brahman, some Siva, some the supreme abode of Vishnu, some the 
separation of the Prakrit! (nature) from the Purusha (the Supreme 
Self)* All these are, however, names serving to convey but an im¬ 
perfect notion of that of which no notion can be conveyed by any¬ 
thing in human language, or anything appertaining to human 
thought. On entering this stage the sage becomes a videhmukta or 
free from embodied existence. Like rivers losing their name and 
form in the wide ocean, the sage, free from both neme and form, 
attains to that which is beyond all, the Supreme, the ever* 
effulgent Purusha, knowing Erabman, he becomes Brahman 
Itself. 

This is the goal of the Vedanta, the philosophy of India 
which has led its wisest and best out of the Sansara. It still 
exercises, and shall always exercise, a deep influence on the lives 
and thoughts of all of its people. The conditions of modern life are 
generally not so favourable to its attainment as those in which 
life was simpler. But even now men and women of all ranks and 
conditions look upon It as the crowning work of life. It has a 
fascination for them which outsiders can but faintly appreciate. 
The highest and the best here seek no other happiness, but to avoid 
this recurring cycle of birth and re-birth which to them Is fraught 
with nothing but misery. Kings sacriflee for it their thrones. 
The rich relinquish for it their most valued possessions. All 
worldly ties are cut asunder, and those who make any approach to 
it are worshipped as gods and mahatmas (great souls). Temples 
are raised in honour of those who have sacrificed the self, and 
their actions are held up as ideals for humanity to follow. And so 
great Is the love of the genuine article, that even those who show' the 
counterfeit, succeed iu earning some of the respect and honour 
which ought to be reserved for the true and the real. (Intro¬ 
duction to Ashtavakra Gita by the author, pages 1—6.) 
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Modern science stops short at resolving the world into mattar 
and motion and declares its inability to penetrate Into the mystery 
of creation further. This the Vedantaidoes, for, behind both matter 
and motion, it also lays down an ever-permanent substratum, Ot 
which matter and motion are manifestations. It affirms that it is 
the mind which has made matter to appear what it is, and makes 
the mind itself figment of avidya (nescience), the manifested of 
Brahman, aspyana and h\>/a (knowledge and action). Behind all 
the fleeting sense-impressions, beneath all mental acts, it declares 
the presence of the evor-permanent, cver-presept self, now appear¬ 
ing as this, now that. This (s the atma, a realization of which 
leads man to bliss. Material science draws him away from 
himself, and by increasing his desires only increases his misery. 
Mental science lands him into a comfortless idealism. The Vedanta 
therefore rightiy calls both avidya or illusion. If modern 
science deals with things of the present, let It do so. The 
Vedanta does not quarrel with it for that. But it tells science 
that unless the knot Is cut, and the problem of life solved, 
there is no happiness, even by all that science may achieve. The 
multiplex manifestations ot the material or mental world which is 
all that science has yet coaoerned itself with, however useful they 
may be for ordinary life, can never serve the highest end of man. It 
is only the complete merging of the phenomenal which does so. 
“Things done and undone, pairs of opposites, when they are 
set at rest, and for whom? Impermanent i.s all this, undermined by 
three-iold misery, void of essence, full of blemish, fit to be cast 
away. Having realized this, one attains to peace." (Ashtavakra 
Gita.) 

The Vedanta therefore tells man to see himself in all beings 
and all beings in himself, and realize himself to be that Supreme 
Intelllgenoe in which the world rises like waves in the ocean. It Is 
not a mere intellectual system like other systems of thought; but one 
for deep meditation. A mind functioning outside Is the world, a mind 
resting in itself is Brahman. The former is the state of duality 
with Its joys and sorrows ; the latter of bliss. " When all the five 
senses, together with mind, are at rest and the Buddhi (intellect) does 
not move, that is declared to be the auprome state." (Kathopnishad 
VI, 10.) “ When all the fetters of the heart are broken, and all 
doubts are destroyed, then the mortal becomes immortal. When all 
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desires that abide in the heart have ceased, then does the mortal 
attain to the immortal in this very life.” (Z6iil 1+ and 15.) This 
is the stonmwft bottum of the Vedanta,—not the attainment of any¬ 
thing new or unusual, nor total extinction, but release from bondage 
and manifestation of the true nature of the self which had heoome 
obscured under the influence of illusion, extinction of duality 
and realizatioQ of unity. 

This philosophy is, however, not a philosophy for the cloister 
alone but can be a guide in practical life, 
The effect of the . and those who deny it have no person- 
Tedanteopen every- al knowledge of the condition of those who 
day life. live Vedanta. Thus according to Professor 

Huxley its swnmun bonum is “ a state of impas¬ 
sive quasi-aomnambulism which, but for its acknowledged holiness, 
might run the risk of being confounded with idiocy,” and it leads 
'‘to the abandonment of property, social ties, family affections, 
and common companionship, until all that remains of a man is the 
impassive extenuated mendicant monk, self-hypnotized into cata¬ 
leptic trances, which the deluded mystic takes for foretastes of final 
union with Brahman.” (Evolution and Ethics, page 65.) The 
history of fndlan thought and Indian action, as well as the lives 
of the best Indian heroes and sages which I have described above, 
furnishes, however, the most decided refutation to these charges. 
All Indians of note, who have left their mark upon their country’s 
civilizatioD, were as great in action as in their realization of the 
truths of Vedanta. They were no mere dreamers of unity, hut 
showed by their work in life that the theoretical and the practical 
are but expressions of different aspects of the same process. ” To 
irhe conception of righteousness, goodness, holiness, which dwells in 
the mind of the good, or the pious man, he seeks to give outward 
actuality or realization, and so to make the mere physical relation 
of things and the function of animal life instinct with the life of 
the spirit, to make the outward world the expression of the Inner 
world of thought.” (Caird’s Spinoza, page 256.) When the truth 
of the Vedanta is fully realized, the world assumes a newer and 
more beautiful aspect. It loses all its terrors and the sage’s work 
in it becomes his re creation. 

Our Saatras have never reserved moksha, or release, for the 
hermit in the forest, or the quasi-somnambulist in the cloister. 
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ijov have they ever inculcated abandonment of all ■ duty in Ufa 
as the condition precedent to its attainmonti The emancipated 
(Jivan Mulfta) realizes not only hia unity with Brabm, but 
also his unity with his fellow-creatures. He does theim no harm, 
not from mere feeling's of pity or charity, but from a much higher 
view, because ho looks upon everyone as his own self. Before the 
attainment of knowledge ha did hia duty unseldshly, becauBe, it 
prepared the way tor the acquisition of knowledge. After such 
acquisition, he does his work in life to preserve the bonds of society 
and to lead others to the goal he has himself attained, Having 
trodden the path, there is no longer any injunction or prohibition 
for him, bat even ho acts according to the dictates of virtue, 
because to do so is to lead humanity onwards. Living in the 
world and yet above its joys and sorrows, like the lotus leaf which 
lives in water and ia yet untouched by It, doing his appointed work 
in life, not for the sake of reward or fruit here or hereafter, but 
because it is a duty to be done, living neither in the past nor in the 
future, but in the eternal Now, thetrue Vedantln passes hUlite till the 
JTarma whioli gave hi mills present inearnalion is exhausted by fru¬ 
ition, “To the sage." says Vashishtba, “there ia no object in aban¬ 
doning action, nor in performing it, He does what is required of him 
for the moment. So long as life has to run its appointed course, 
let one do what is required of him. What is there in inaction? 
With a mind always tranquil and purified, everything which one 
does is ever, free from error. In this world many a person freed 
from attachment lives either as a householder, or as a royal sage 
ruling a kingdom, or as a teacher expounding the Vedas, or as 
an ascetic in the forest. To cross the ocean of lite^. residence in a 
forest or austere penances are not necessary. He whose mind is 
free, crosses it.” (Yoga Vashishtba Nirvana Prakama, Chapter 
199, abstracted.) In another place he says: “He is said to act 
his part well in the world who does his duty without any ado or 
anxiety, maintains his serenity of temper and purity of heart without 
any taint of egotism or envy, continues in the same tone and tenour 
of mind, and retains the clearness of his understanding at all times 
without feeling joy or sorrow at anything. He performs bis duties 
in the best manner possible, who knows what is to be done at the 
proper time, and sits unconcerned with it at other times ’ ’ (iWd, 
(Jhdpter IIS, abstracted.) 
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Snoh a person is in Samadbi (meditation) even though he be 
engaged in the busiest affairs of the world. Samadhi is nothing but 
fullness Inside, which the sage always has. It is not by sitting in a 
jungle and letting the mind wander that one becomes a sage or 
realizes the fruits of concentration. On the contrary, if his mind is 
steady, he realizes the fruit of contemplation even in the moat 
orowded haunts of men. There is no other indication of sage 
except that he has no desire, no thought of objects ol sense, 
no attaobment, no aversion. Such a one sees all as himself. 
For him another's possessions are devoid of attraction uot lor 
fear of law or society, but from his very nature. Whether 
be be a person of affluence or'poor, he is ever happy. He may live 
in his family, surrounded by all the enjoyments of life, or engage in 
ascetic meditation in lonely jungles, he is ever the same, not troubled 
with the thought of impending death nor exultant at the prospect 
ol long life, but ever calm and serene. He does what comes 
before him, but never that which is opposed to the good of others. 
Says Vaahishtha to Rama : “Abiding in that supreme self which 
Is ever pure and ever effulgent; do you, treed from all sense of 
duality, and resting in that which is bliss itself, rule your kingdom 
virtuously.’’ And Rama replies, “Knowing the world to be 
Brahman Itself, I am neither pleased nor grieved. I shall do what 
Is required of me. My illusion is gone.” 

Some time ago the question was put by me to one of the 
leading Vedantlns of India, whether for one who has realized the 
truth of the Vedanta, it was necessary to continue to practise the 
virtues of self-restraint and renunciation which ho did in the earlier 
stages. And the answer was that the condition of human life 
requires that one should constantly keep watch over his mind and 
not let It run adrift, nor cherish what is moan or low. The means 
ol realization which he once adopted ought now to become habitual 
to him, and he must never lose sight of them, The indication of one 
who has become That which has no form and for whom this hegin- 
ningless illusion of the world has vanished, Is that desire, anger, 
worry, and avarice dally appear in him to be on the decrease. In 
the higher stages when such a person rises from samadhif desire and 
aversion would appear in him like a line drawn on the surface of 
water to disappear at the very next moment. In the earlier ones 
they appeared like a line drawn upon sand to disappear with the 
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blowing ot the wind of noeditatloo. Before that they were in their 
full force. So long as the principle ot egotism lasts, the atti'ilnitcs 
ot that principle, uiz., desire and aversion, must remain, though in 
a greatly attenuated form. 

There is thus practically no other difference betwMO a true 
Vedantin and any other man, except that he does what comes to 
him more cheerfully and calmly than the latter. He iieitlior in¬ 
dulges in unlicensed action on the one hand, nor becomes dumb or 
mute, or an idiotic idier on the other. No doubt sayings like 
“there is no Injunction nor prohibition for him who moves in 
the path of that which is above the three qualities,” or “let 
him go about in the world like one in a dream, a mad man or an 
idiot, " arc now and then found in soma Vedantic books of later 
times. But unless they were meant not to be interpreted too literal¬ 
ly, they cannot be true. The best teachers of Vedanta observod the 
rules of society like other men. Did Vashlshtha, Bhlshma, Vyasa, 
Janaka, Krishna, Vlkrama and others who were all great Vedan- 
tlns, ever disregard the rules of society ? Were Suka and Sankara 
ever unmindful of personal purity, or indulged in forbidden 
action, ate forbidden food, talked of forbidden things, or behaved 
like mad man or Idiots. In modern times also the beat Vedantlns, 
both among householders as well as among ascetics, though 
possessed of fortitude in suffering, never indulge in unlicensed ac¬ 
tion or unlicensed talk. Men openly defying the rules of decency 
or indulging in forbidden things, or acting like idiots or mad men 
cannot therefore he true Vedantins, but egotists of the lowest sort. 

Truth and error have always existed aide by side in all ages and 
all countries. But though the burden of the song has ever boon to 
sacrifice present enjoyment for future good, man indulgc.s In 
every thing except renunciation ol desire. “ Know, O holy man, ” 
says Vashlshtha, “ it Is the relinquishing of errors which la the 
true philosopher's stone. Try to get that in possession and set 
your.self above the reach of misery, ft is the relinquishment of 
attachment to objects of sense which gives the purest blis.s. It is 
the abandonment of desire for the things of this world which is 
true sovereignty, “ This is real Vedanta. 

It was, therefore, that Sri Chaitanya saifl to Sribas,’who had 
lost his only son, “ No servant of Sri Krishna can have sorrow. 
Besides, lot me remind you of one thing, neither you nor I have 
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come here to enjoy. Tt ia misery all around us. We live to 
remove the misery of others as far as that is possible. Surely we 
have no time to thint of our own.” 

Self-reverence, seU-lcuowledge and self-control, 

These three alone lead life to Sovereign power. 

Yet not for power, that of itself. 

Would come uncalled for ; but to live by rule, 

Acting the rule we live by without fear. 

And because right is right to follow right, 

Were wisdom in the soorn of sequence. 

This is Tennyson’s gospel of practical life and that of the 
Vedanta is no other. With the realization of the S,tmfl (self) 
within us as the Lord, and making everything subjective and ob¬ 
jective within and without subordinate to it, all misery will disap¬ 
pear. But in order to realize it, we must feel our uuity, not only 
with all mankind, but also with all nature, animate and inanimate, 
as a practical and a Uving fact. “ Each for himself ” is man’s, 
ordinary condition of life, but till it is each for others above himself, 
as It was with the sages of ancient India, man can never be happy. 
To recognize some Ideal standard superior to our mere animal 
nature, and try to approach it, to see things as they are, and dis¬ 
cern clearly the boundary between right and wrong, to make all 
around us, not only in our own household, but also in our city,, 
our country, nay, humanity in general, happy by good deeds, 
good words and good thoughts, to bear the trials and troubles of 
life in an even temper, is that practical Vedanta which leads the 
way to both Jivau Mukli and Videb Mukti (emancipation both In 
life and after death]. 

Knowledge is acquired by the wise, whose darkness has been 
destroyed, and whose minds have been purified, by reflection upon 
truth and unselfish performance of duty. 

Says Bhartri TTari:—” Say, my friend, what fear is there for 
the sage who has fortitude for his father, charity for his mother, 
contentment for his helpmate, truth for his companion, forgiveness 
for his sister, self-control for his brother, the earth for his bed, the 
quarters for his coveting, and the nectar of divine knowledge foi 
his food." And truly blessed is ho who lives in such company, so 
says not only the Vedanta of India, but also the sages .and 
phtlOBOphera of the world in all times and circumstances, 
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IV —LIFE AFTER DEATH. 

Verily, this body dies iiihen bereft of idle soul; the soul dies ncJ. 
(Chandoyga Upanishad.) 

?|r^rri% j 

The Jiva (soul) assumes many forms, gross or subtle,'according to 
its attributes. By the 'jualities of its actions, as tcell as from the nttri- 
bules of Us body, it appears, tlioiujh it is vnthoul any difference, to be the 
cause of the union of those forms, (Swetaswatara Upanished.) 

We have seen that the Sastras declare the soul to be nndccaying 
and immortal, and that birth and death can be predicated only of 
the body and not of the soul. Belief in the immortality of the soul 
and of life after death, is aa universal among the Hindus as that of 
the infallibiiity of the law of Karma, or that our life upon earth is 
a source of misery. So self-evident is the immortality of the soul 
held to be by the Hindu Sastras, that they never attempt to prove 
it, but only point out the roads travelled by the spirit after it leaves 
the body, the various orders of being through which it passes, 
according to its knowledge and work, and the means of attaining 
to a hotter condition of existence hereafter. The Vedas, the 
TJpanishads, the Senritis, the Epics, and the Puranas, never question 
the soul’s surviving the body, and concern themselves with only 
showing how It lives, either in heaven or in hell, till its Karma, 
which has commenced to bear fruit, is exhausted, or re-incarnates 
upon earth, till Its Karma and the seed of desire are consumed by 
knowledge. The effect of these'teachings upon the lives and 
characters of the Hindus has, like that of their belief in the law 
of Karma, been to reconcile them to the troubles of life, to meet 
jjardship with a resignation seldom found among other nations, 
and to inflict upon themselves much voluntary suffering, as well 
as to make many a sacrifice on the assurance that present trouble 
is sure to result in permanent future good. All sacrifices, charities, 
fasts, penances and pilgrimages, ^or which the people of this 
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country are famous, are most oiteerfully underg-one in the belief 
that no good action is ever lost. All ceremonies in honour of the 
departed, as well as all gifts that are made at such ceremonies, are 
made or performed under the conviction that whatever is given in 
this world, shall most assuredly reach in the next the person for 
whom it is given. Modern as well as ancient ^literature of India 
is full of these sentiments, and those who regard their present life 
upon earth as the summum hoimni, are everywhere denounced as 
fools or idiots, or as the slayers of their own souls. A brief ac¬ 
count of the teachings of the Sastras as well as modern beliefs in 
these respects will therefore be of some interest to the reader. 

Say the Veda;—“As the cucumber is released from its stem, so 
may I be released from death and be not de- 
Puiurellfe accord- prived of immortality.’’ (Rig Veda, VII59,12.) 
Ingto (a) thaVadas. The heaven of the Rishis of the Vedie period 
was, however, not, as has been supposed, some 
region in or beyond the Himalayas, hut the “ well-beloved, man¬ 
sion of Vishnu, where men, devoted to the gods, arc happy.” (Rig 
Veda 1,14,134-5.) They believed in the transmigration of souls, for 
we read in a hymn to Agni ; “ Do not burn bim nor consume him, 
Agnl. Let not his body or skin be scattered,© Jatvedas. When 
thou hast matured him, then send him on his way unto the fathers. 
When thou hast made him ready, then do thou give him unto the 
fathers- When he attains the life that awaits him, he shall become a 
controller of the deities. Let the sun receive thy eye, and the wind thy 
spirit; go as thy merit is to earth or to heaven. Go, if such be thy lot, 
unto the water; go, make thy home in plants with all the members of 
thy body. Thy portion (the soul) is'unborn, let it be kindled by tapas 
(thought); let it be kindled by thy glowing splendour. With thy aus¬ 
picious forms, O Jatvedas, bear him to'the regions of the good, 0 
Agni, send him back to the fathers, him who goes to thee as sacriflee 
with our oblations. Wearing new life, let bim increase his offspring ; 
let him rejoin a body, O Jatvedas.” (Rig Veda, Book X, 80.) 

In the Isavdsyopanishad, the worshipper prays at the time of 
death: “My Prana (vital air) is immortal, 
(6) The Uupaiu- then let this body be consumed to ashes. O my 
shads, mind, remember, remember tiiy acts ; O my mind, 

rememberthy acts. Guide us, O Agni, by the road 
of bliss, for the enjoyment of the fruit of our actions, thou who know- 
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est all our actions. Destroy our crooked sins, that we may olTor thee 
our best salutations. ” (Isav4syopaniah.ad, verses 17 & 18.) In the 
Dpanishads the immortality of the individual self (Jiva), its 
passage in and out of the body, the various stages through which it 
passes after death, and the various heavens and hells it inhabits, 
are described at greater length than in the Sanhita portion. 
In the Kathopaniahad Nachiketas asks Yama to instruct him into the 
aima vidaya saying, ” Some say the soul exists after death, others 
say it does not exist. This I like to know instructed by thee. ” 
And Yama, after declaring how even the gods had failed to solve 
the mystery of life, tells Nachiketas, ‘‘that the soul is immortal, 
all-pervading, the ruler of the past, present and the future, 
here, there, everywhere,” and continues : “When the soul which 
dwells in the body departs and becomes separated from it, what 
else is left there ? This is that. No mortal whatsoever lives by 
Prcjita, the vital air which goes forward, or by the Apam, the vital 
air which goes downwards, nor by any of the senses. They live by 
something else in which both are founded. Now I shall declare to 
thee that immortal secret Brahm, also what the soul becomes after 
death. Some enter the womb again after death to assume a body, 
others become inanimate objects, according to their work, according 
to their knowledge.” (Kathopanishad, V -4, 5, 6 and 7.) In 
another place, it is said : “ Now as a heavy-laden cart moves along 
groaning, thus does this corporeal self, mounted by the intelligent 
self, move along groaning when a man is thus going to expire, And 
when the body grows weak through old age, or through illness, 
then the Puruaha, after separating himself from his members as an 
atnra (mango), an udumbara (Ilg), or a pippala fruit, is separated 
from its stalk, hastens back as he came to the place, from which he 
.started to new life. And as policemen, magistrates, equerries and 
governors wait for a king who is coming back, with food and drink, 
saying, ‘He comes back, he approaches,’ thus do all the elements 
wait on him who knows this, saying: ‘ That Brahman comes, that 
Brahman, approaches.’ And as policemen, magistrates, equerries 
and governors gather round a king who is departing, thus do all 
the senses (pranas) gather round the self, at the time of death, when 
man is thus going to expire. Now when that self, having sunk into 
weakness, sinks, as It wore, into unoonsoiousnessi then gather 
those senses (pranas} around him, and he taking with him those 
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elements oi Uglit, descends Into the heart. When that person in 
the eye turns away, then he ceases to know any lorm. ‘ He has 
become one, ’ ihey say, ‘he does not see. ’ ‘ He has become one,’ 
they say, ‘ he does not smell.’ ‘ He has become one,' they say, 

‘ he does not taste,’ ■ ‘ lie has become one, ’ they say, he does 
not speak.’ ‘He has become one, ’ they say, ‘he does not bear.’ 

‘ He has become one,’ they say, ‘he does not think.’ ‘ He has 
become one, ’ they say, ‘ he does not touch.’ ‘ He has become one,’ 
they say, ‘ he does not know.’ ” The point of his heart becomes 
lighted up, and by that light the self departs, either through the 
eye, or through the skull, or through other places of the body. 
And when he thus departs, the chief prana [life) departs after him* 
and when life thus departs, all the other vital spirits (pranas) 
depart after it. He is consolous, and being conscious be follows 
and departs. Then both bis knowledge and his work take hold of 
him, as well as hla memory of the past. And as a caterpillar 
after leaving the end of a blade of grass, and after having made 
another approach to another blade, draws itself together towards 
It, thus does this seif, after having thrown off this body, and 
dispelled all ignorance, and after making another approach to 
another body, draws himself together towards it. And as a 
goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, turns it Into another newer and 
more beautiful shape, so does the self, after having thrown 
off this body and dispelled all ignorance, make unto himself 
another newer and more beautiful shape, whether it be like 
the fathers, or like the Gandharvas, or like Prajapati, or like 
Brahman, or like any other being. That self is indeed Brahman, 
consisting of knowledge, mind, life, sight, hearing, earth, waters, 
wind, ether, light and no light, desire and no desire, anger and no 
anger, right and wrong, and all things. Now as a man is like 
this or like that, according as be acts, and according as he behaves, 
so will he be “ A man of good acts will become good-, a man of 
bad acts, bad. He becomes pure by pure deeds, bad by bad deeds. 
And here they say that man is made up of desires. And as is his 
desire, so is his will; as is his will, so is his deed ; and what¬ 
ever deed he does, that will he reap. And here there is a verse 
‘ To whatever object a man’s mind is attached, to that he goes 
together with his deed ; and having obtained the end (the last re¬ 
sult) of whatever he does here on earth, he returns again from that 
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world (which is a temporary reward of hia deed) to this world of 
action.’" (Brihad .^ranyaka Upanisbad, [V—III--3S to 38, and 
IV-l-e.) 

The Upanishads lay down three roads by which the soul trav¬ 
els after death; (1) the path of the gods (the 

The passane Devaydna) for the ascetic and the wise; (2) 

of ^he Sonl after the path of the fathers (the Fitriydna) for the 

doatli. good and the charitable householder, and the 

path of repeated birth and death (Jayaseva 
Mriyaseva) for those who are neither. " They who know 
this fivefold Are, and who live in the forest and are devoted 
to a life of faith and austerity, proceed to light, from light to 
day, from the day to the light fortnight, from the light fortnight to 
the months in which the sun is in the northern solstice, from the 
months to the year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to the 
moon, from the moon to the lightning, from the lightning a super¬ 
human being takes them to Brahman." This Is the path of the 
gods. Those, on the other hand, who live in villages, and are 
devoted to making sacrificial gifts at the altar and erecting works 
of public utility, proceed to smoke, from smoke to night, from 
night to the waning moon, from the waning moon to the six months 
when the sun is in the southern solstice, thence to the year, thence 
to the regions of the fathers, thence to the ether, thence to the moon. 
This moon is the king. Here they are loved by the gods. Yes, the 
gods love them. Having lived there till the merit of their good 
works is exhausted, they return by the same path, from the moon to 
the ether, from the ether to the air. Having become the air, he 
becomes smoke, from smoke vapour, from vapour cloud, then rains, 
and is produced as rice and corn, herbs and trees, sesamum and 
beans, and thence it is mostdifHeult to get out, for whosoever may 
be the persons who eat the food and beget offspring, he henceforth 
becomes like unto them. Those whose conduct has been good, will 
attain to a good birth, either that of a Brahman or a Kshatriya or 
a Vaishya. Those whose conduct has been bad will quickly attain 
to an evil birth, either that of a dog or a hog or a Chandala, 
By neither of these two ways these small creatures are continually 
going and returning, of whom it may be said, ‘Live and die,’ 
this is the third place. Therefore that world, the heaven, never 
becomes full. Hence, let a man take care of himself. Upon tliii 
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there is the verse: “The person who steals gold, who drinks 
wine, who occupies his preceptor’s bed, who kills a Br^hmana, 
all these four fall, and as a fifth, the person who associates with 
them,” (Chandogya Qpanishad, V—IX, 1 to 9.) 

The Kaushatiki Upaniahad declares the moon to be the door 
of the heavenly world. If one is not satisfied with life there, he 
is sent on to higher regions, otherwise he is sent back to re¬ 
incarnate on earth. If on such return he meets a gage who imparts 
to him knowledge whereby he fears heaven as much as hell, then 
after death he goes by the path of the gods to the world of Agni 
(fire), thence to that of Vayu (air), thence to that of Varunai 
thence to that of Indra, thence to that of Prajapati, and thence 
to that of Htranyagarbha. There he meets the lake Ard, the river 
Yijara, the tree Ilya from which sot)i« always flows, the city 
Salugya, the place Aparajita, the door-keepers Indra and Pra¬ 
japati, the hall of Brahma built by (Vibhu), the throne of Vlchak- 
shana, the couch of endless splendour, the beloved Manasi, the 
Apaaras, the Scutis, the Ambhilj'-anls (budhi) and the river Am- 
bdyas leading to a knowledge of Brahma. There Apsarafe, with 
heavenly garlands, perfumes, and fruits, meet and adorn him, and 
he moves towards Brahman, freed from good and evil deeds. He 
tells Brahman, “lam like a season and the child of seasons 
sprung from the womb of endless space, from the light. The 
light which is the origin of the year, the past, and the present, 
which is all living things and ail elements, is the self. Thou art 
the self, what thou art, that am I.’’ (Kaushatiki Upanishad, 
l.-l to 6.) 

The explanation of the allegory can be gathered from the 
Upanishad itself. If the dying man feels satisfied with the transcient 
felicity of heaven, he has to return to the world after the fruit 
of his works has been partially exhausted, otherwise he gradually 
attains to Anal emancipation. The lake Ard represents man’s 
desires and passions which intercept his way to emancipation. 
If he is successful in crossing these and conquers time (moments— 
istihah), which also bars his passage, he is met with the further 
temptation in the shape of attachment to life, which is the river 
Yijara, the river of perpetual youth. The power of his devotion, 
moreover, brings him face to face with the temptation of having 
his life greatly prolonged, but if he is wise he withstands it also- 
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The Ilya tree from which noma flows, and the city of Salugya with 
its splendours, typify enjoyments of heavenly felicity ; the hall of 
Vibhu, which is nothing more than his own ahanfcdj'a (egotism), 
is the chain which hinds him even there. The throne of Vlch- 
akshaaa, the mind, the couch of the all-powerful Prana in 
which the sonl resides, the Banasi, the beloved intellect, and 
Chakshushi, the eye which ia weaving the world, the Vedas which 
lead to the Sanaara, with its fairy-like attractions, all bar 
his passage to Brahman. But if he wisely gets over them 
and perseveres in his devotion, he attains to Brahman. The 
Apsaras with their many articles of enjoyments which typify 
the fruit of devotion in the shape of further heavenly enjoy¬ 
ments, have also to be withstood before he can shake off his 
good and evil deeds, and become identified with Brahman. If 
he is able to accomplish all this, then he is one with Brahman, 
which is past, present and future, the true, transcending the 
senses and the vital airs, and is thenceforth free (mukta). 

In going from one body to another, the soul is, according to 
the Upanishads, accompanied with its Suk- 

The kaower oi shma Sarira (the subtle body). But such go- 
Brakman does not Ing and coming are for the person .whose Ge¬ 
re-incarnate except sires have not been extinguished. For one 
in certain cases. whose desires have been extinguished there is 
no going and coming. “ But the vital airs of 
him who has no desire, who does not desire, who is beyond desire, 
whose desires have been satisfied, and whose desire is the soul 
itself, do not depart the body. Being even Brahman, he obtains 
Brahman.” (Brihad Aranyaka Upauishad, Chapter 4, Brahmana 
4, verse 6.) Such a person is not troubled by the thought of 
either good or evil. He has conquered both, neither good nor 
evil touches him. No specific cognition remains for him, for he has 
become the soul of all. There is thenceforward no duality tor him. 
‘ ‘ As rivers flowing into the sea, lose their name and forin when they 
reach the sea, so, liberated from name and form, proceeds the sage 
to the divine Purusha who is greater than the great. Then the fif¬ 
teen parts of hie body enter their respective elements, and all the 
organs merge into their presiding deities, the actions and the 
individual soul made up of knowledge, hecume one in the Being 
which is beyond all. the Imperishable ” (Munudakopanishad, III- 
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1-7 and 8.) No remainder of works la left in the case of such a 
person. The name and the form as well as the parts (KalfL) of 
which he was composed are broken, and people speak of Him as the 
Person (Purusha) only. He becomes without parts, immortal. 
For those to whom a certain office is, however, assigned in the 
order of things, there is subsistence of the body no long as the 
office lasts. ‘•‘For gradually exhausting the aggregate of works 
the consequences of which have once begun, so as to enable them 
to discharge their offices, passing according to their free will from 
one body into another, as if from one house into another, in order 
to accomplish the duties of their offices, preserving all the time the 
memory of their identity, they c"eat^ for themsslves, through their 
power over the material of the body and the sense organs, new 
bodies, and occupy them either all at once or in snccession. Nor 
can it be said that when passing into new bodies, they remember 
only the fact of their former existence not their individuality ; for 
It is known that they preserve the sense of their individuality also.’’ 
(Vedanta Sutras 111—111—32.) 

There Is no description of hell in the Upanishada, except that 
the souls of the bad and the sinful reincarnate In 

The Smritie. lower orders of creation, even as bogs or dogs. 

It is the Smritis, the Itihasas and the Puranas 
which describe heaven and hell in materialized forms and detail the 
various orders of being through which the soul passes after death. 

Says Manu: “ All acts are done by the mind, the speech and the 
body, and their results, good or bad, are sure to follow. According 
to his acts, man attains to three states—the high, the middle, and the 
low. He meets the result of actions committed by the mind, by the 
mind, of those committed by the body, by the body, and of those 
committed by the speech, by the speech. By transgressions com¬ 
mitted by the body be attains to the condition of inanimate crea¬ 
tures, by those committed by the speech to that of birds and quad¬ 
rupeds, and by those committed by the mind to the status of a 
Chandala. t shall briefly declare in due order what transmigrations 
in the whole world a man obtains through each of the three quali¬ 
ties. These qualities have been defined before, as darkness, activity 
and goodness. The wise consider acts of darkness to be those of 
which one feels ashamed, both when doing them and thereafter. Acts 
of activity are those by which a man hopes to gain profit or fame 
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ia bbe world, bub of which be does uob feel ashamed, nor which, if 
unaccomplished, cause any i-emorsa. Acts of goodness are those 
which engender a desire of knowledge, which cause no sense of 
shame, and whose performance affords satisfaction to the soul. 
Those endowed with goodness reach the state of gods, those 
endowed with activity the state of men, and those endowed with 
darkness sink to the condition of beasts; this is the threefold course 
of transmigration. 

But know this threefold course of transmigration that depends 
on the three qualities to be again threefold, low, middling, and 
high, according to the particular nature of the act and of the knowh 
edge of each person Immovable beings, insects, both small and 
large, fishes, snakes, tortoises, cattle, and wild animals are the 
lowest condition to which the quality of darkness leads, hilephants, 
horses, Sudras, and despicable barbarians, lions, tigers, and 
boars are the middling states caused by the quality of darkness. 
Charanas (wandering minstrels), Suparnas (bird deities), hypo¬ 
crites, Itikshasas and Pisachas (goblins, belong to the highest 
rank of conditions among those produced by darkness. Ghallas, 
Mailas, Natas, men who subsist by despicable occupations, and 
those addicted to gambling and drinking, form the lowest order of 
conditions caused by activity. Kings and Kshatvijas, dnipeslic 
priests of kings, those who delight in the warfare of disputants, 
constitute the middling rank of the stale- caused by activity. 
Gandharvas, Guhjakas, and servants of the gods, Apsaras belong 
to the highest rank of conditions produced by activity. 

Hermits, ascetics, BrAhmanas, the crowds of the Vaimfinika 
deities, spirits moving in mid-air on their Vim^nas (chariots), 
the gods of the lunar mansions, and the Daily as form the first and 
lowest rank of the exist-^nces caused by goodness. Sacrifice, sages, 
gods, the vedas, the heavenly lights, the years, the manes, and the 
S&dhyas constitute the second order of existences caused by good 
ness. The sages declare Brahma, the Creator of the Universe, the 
True, the Great, and the Undiscernible to constitute the liighest 
order of things produced by goodness. 

Thus the result of the threefold action, the whole system of 
transmigrations which consists of three classes, each wilh three 
subdivisions, and which includes all created things, has been ex¬ 
plained. (Chapter XII.) 
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The Epics follow the Smritis and the Upanishads iu their 
teachings about the immortality of the soul and 
(d) The Epics, its assuming various bodies according to its 
Karma. “ It is the Immemorial tradition that 
the soul is eternal and everlasting, but the corporeal frame of- 
all creatures is subjeot to destruction here below. When therefore 
life is extinguished, the body only is destroyed, but the spirit, 
bound by its actions, travels elsewhere. The spirit does not die ; 
there is only a change of habitation. They are mistaken who 
foolishly say that creatures die. The spirit only betakes itself to 
another body, and this change of habitation is called death.” 
(MahAbhdrata Vana Parva, Chapter 187, verses 13, 24 and 36.) 

It is its accumulated load of Karma that determines the future 
■ incarnations of the ego. If its actions have been good, it attains 
to the status of the gods. By a combination of good and evil 
actions, it attains to the status of man. By evil actions alone it 
re-lncarnates in lower creatures. In thi.s way It passes through 
thousands of births and vvanders about in various regions fettered 
by its Karma. Suffering diverse kiads of misery on account of 
its Karma in the past, it engages in new actions in order to ward 
off such misery, but only to increase the load and suffer further 
trouble like a sick man partaking of unwholesome food But 
though unhappy, it doe.s not think itself to be so, nor does it make 
effort to break off its bonds. On the contrary, in each new incar. 
nation, It makes them harder and revolves upon the wheel of the 
Sansara addicted to vice and never reaches the end of its mis¬ 
fortunes. If, however, it succeeds in purifying its actions and 
washes off its sins by the practice of virtue, it attains to heaven 
and is born in higher orders of creation. (Vlahilbhdrata Vana 
Parva, Chapter 20!1, abstracted ) The days, the nights, the sun 
and the moon, the regions of the earth, water, Are, air and space 
are all witnesses to its actions. A.ccorapanied with its subtle body, 
it goes to the regions of Yama (king of death), where it enjoys the 
felicity of heaven or suffers the tortures of hell, according to its 
Karma. 

The rishis did not, however, look upon heaven itself as a place 
of unalloyed bliss, and many a sage refused to go there, dreading 
future fall. Says a messenger of the gods to Rlshi Mudgala t 
“O great sage, thou art of simple understanding, since having 
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secured that celestial bliss which brings great honour, thou 
ai*t still deliberating like an unwise person. O Muni, that region 
which is known as heaven, is there above us. Those regions 
tower high, ant! arc furnished with c.tcellent paths, and ate, O 
BugB, always ranged by celestial cars. Atheists and untrutlitul 
persona, those who have not practised austerities and those that 
have not performed great sacrifices, cannot go there. Only men 
of virtuous souls and subdued spirits, those who have their 
senses and understandings under control, are free from malice 
and are devoted to the practice of charity, or those who are 
heroes, and men bearing marks of battle, who have, with subdued 
senses and faculties, performed the most meritorious actions, 
attain those regions. O Brfthmana, these regions are capable 
of being attained to only by virtuous acts, and are inhabited 
only by pious men. There, O Maudgalya, are established separ¬ 
ately myriads of beautiful, shining and resplendent worlds, full 
of every desirable object, owned by those celestial beings,—the 
gods, the Sadhyas, the Viswas, the great sages, the Yamas, the 
Dharaas, the Gandharvas and the Apsaras. And there is that 
Monarch of Mountains, the golden Meru—extending over a space 
of thirty-three thousand Yojanas. And there, O Maudgalya, are 
the sacred gardens of the celestials, with Nandana at their head, for 
the sport of persons of meritorious acts. And neither hunger nor 
thirst, nor lassitude nor fear, nor anything that is disgusting or 
inauspicious is there. And all the odours of that place are delight¬ 
ful and all the breezes delicious. And all the sounds there are 
captivating, O sage, to the ear and the heart. And neither grief 
nor decrepitude, nor labour nor repentance Is there. That world, 
O Muni, which is obtained by one's own acts, is of this nature. 
Persons repair to it by virtue of their meritorious deeds, And 
the persona of those who dwell there look resplendent, O Maudgalya, 
solely by virtue of their own acts, not from the merits of their 
fatliers or motliers. And there is neither sweat, nor stench, nor 
excreta, nor urine. And their excellent garlands of divine fra¬ 
grance never fade. And, O ifrAhmana, they ride on cars like the 
one I have brought. And, O mighty sage, devoid of every grief, 
fatigue and ignorance, and malice, men who have attained heaven, 
dwell in those regions happily. And, O bull among Munis, higher 
and higher over such regions, there arc othcr.s endowed with even 
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higher celestial virtues. Of these, the beautiful and resplendent 
regions of Brahma, are the foremost. Thither, O Brdhmana, repair 
Bishts wbohsve been sanctified by meritorious acts. And there dwell 
certain beings named Ribhus, who are the gods of the gods them¬ 
selves. Their regions are supremely blessed, and are adored even by 
the deities. They shine by their own light, and bestow every object 
of desire They suffer no pangs of love for women, nor possess 
worldly wealth, and are tree from guile. The Ribhus do not subsist 
on oblations, nor even on ambrosia. And they are endued with 
such celestial forms that they are not perceivable by the senses. 
And these eternal gods of the celestials do not desire happiness 
for happiness’ sake, nor do they change at the revolution of a 
kalpa. Where, indeed, is there decrepitude or dissolution, when 
for them there i.s neither ecstacy, nor joy, nor happiness f 
They have neither happiness nor misery, why should they 
then have a^ger or aversion, O Muni ? O Mauilgalya, their supreme 
state is coveted even by the gods. And that crowning emancipation 
hard to attain, can never be acquired by people subject to desire. 
The number of those deities is thirty-three. To their regions 
repair wise men, after having observed excellent vows, or bestowed 
gifts according to the ordinance of the Vedas. Thou also hast 
easily acquired that success by thy charities. Thy effulgence is dis¬ 
played by the virtue of thy austerities, do thou also enjoy that 
condition obtained by thy meritorious acts. Such, O Brahmana, 
is the bliss of hsaven containing various worlds ! Thus have 1 
described unto thee the blessings of the celestial regions. Do thou 
now also hear from me some of the disadvantages thereof. In the 
celestial regions a person, while enjoying the fruit of the acts he 
has already performed, cannot engage in any others, and he must 
enjoy the consequences of his former acts till they are completely 
exhausted. After that he is subject Ip fail. This, in my opinion, 
forms the chief disadvantage of heaven. The fati of a person who 
has been immersed in pleasure must, O Maudgalya, be pronounced 
to be a great drawback ot heaven. And the discontent and regret 
which follow one’s stay in an inferior station, after he has enjoyed 
more auspicious and brighter regions, must be hard to bear I 
Those about to fall are, moreover, stupifled, and agitated by 
emotions. And when their garlands fade, fear invades their hearts. 
These mighty drawbacks, O Maudgalya, extend even to the regions 
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ol Brahma liimaelJ. In the celestial I'egions, the virtues of men who 
have performed righteous acts, are countless. And, O Muni, there 
is, however, this consolation for the fallen that, by reason of their 
merits, they take birth among men and attain to high positions and 
pass a life of happiness. If, however, one cannot acquire knowl¬ 
edge here, he goes to an inferior birth. The fruits of acts done in 
this world are reaped in the next. This world, O BrAhmana, has 
been declared to be one of acts ; the other, as one of the enjoyment 
of their fruit.” (Maliahharata Vana Parva ’.IfiO, verses 1 to 35.) 

“ The Hell of the Mahilbharata is a place in the nether regions 
enveloped in thick darkness, and covered with hair and moss as 
its grassy vesture. Polluted' with the stench of sinners, and 
with mire of flesh and blood, it abounds with gadflies and stinging 
bees and gnats, and is endangered by the inroads of grisly 
bears. Hotting corp.ses He here apd there. Overspread with bones 
and hair, it is full of worms and insects. It is skirted al) along 
with a blazing lire, and is infested with crows and other birds 
and vultures, all having beaks of iron, as well as with evil 
spirits with long mouths pointed like needles. And it abounds 
with inaccessible fastnesses like the Vindhya Mountains. Human 
corpses lie scattered over it, besmeared with fat and Wood, with 
arms and thighs cut off, or with entrails torn out and legs 
severed. Along that path so full of the stench of corpses and other 
dangers, is a river full of boiling water, and therefore difficult to 
cross, and a forest of trees whose leaves are like sharp swords and 
razors. There are plains full of Sue white sand burning hot, and 
rocks and stones made of iron, and many jars of iron all around, 
with boiling oil in them. Many a Ktita-ekraalika is there, with sharp 
thorns, and therefore exceedingly painful to the touch.” (MaliA- 
bhdrata Swargarohnika Parva, Section II.) 

The path of the gods the Vlttaraydna (the northern), and that of 
the Fathers the DaksbiuRydna (the southern), are the same as in the 
Upanishads. Says the Gita: “Fire, light, day, the bright fortnight, 
the six months of the northern solstice, departing at these, the 
knowers of Brahman reach Brahman. Smoke, night, the dark 
fortnight, the sis months of the southern solstice, going by these 
to the lunar light, the Yogi returns. The bright and dark paths 
of the world are verily eternal, going by one of them, one has not to 
return, going by the other he has to return.” (VIII—34-2fl.) The 
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light, etc., are explained by the conimeutatoi's to be the deities 
presiding over each of these elements, and the northern path as 
the path q! worshippers of Brahman adth attributes, and the 
southern of those who perform sacrifices to gods and other works 
of public utility. 

AH the heroes and sages of the Epic period sought to die when 
the sun was in the northern solstice, and Bhiebma, the Kaurava 
leader, did not relinquish the body for Ofi days till it was UitarmiaMt, 
He remained lying on hi.s bed of arrows, and when the time came, 
restrained his vital airs in the manner prescribed by the Yoga 
Sastra. His breaths pierced through the crown of the head and 
escaped, shooting like a meteor through the sky. (MahfibhArata 
Anusaaana Harva, Chapter 16*.) Suka, the son of Vyasa, also 
gave up his body in the same manner. Desirous of attaining to 
that condition of existence whence there is no return, he resolved 
to have recourse to Yoga, and after casting off his body, to enter 
through the Sun, the ever-effulgent Brahman. Said he : “ When 
the spirit enters that effulgent Brahman, it no longer suffers like 
Soma waxing and waning, nor returns to the earth to again mount 
up to heaven. The Hun warms all the world by his piercing 
rays. His disc never undergoes any diminution. Remaining 
unchanged, he drinks the energy of all creatures. There I 
shall live in my invincible inner soul, freed from all fear, 
havii:g cast off this body in the solar region.” He betook himself 
to Yoga and first cast off ail that was of Rajas and Tanias (passion 
and delusion) in him, and then all that was of goodness (Satva) 
in him, and then restrained bis life breaths till he became the soul 
of all things. His spirit then travelled through the air, and when 
Vyasa, bU father, called out to him, the only answer he could 
receive was an echo from the hills. (Santi Parva, Chapters 334 
and 335-1 Krishna likewise gave up his body by the same process. 
■When the hour for his departure had come, he restrained all his life 
breaths and betook himself to high Yoga. A fierce hunter of the 
name of J4ra happening to pass in search of deer, and mistaking 
Kesava, who was stretched on the earth in Yoga, for one, pierced him 
on the heel with a shaft and quickly came to that spot for capturing 
his prey. JarA, however, found a man dressed in yellow robes, 
rapt in Yoga, and endued with many arms. Regarding himself an 
offender, and filled with fear, be touched the feet of Kesava, Bnt 
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Krishna comforted him and then ascended upwards, hlUag the 
entire welkin with splendour. “ When he reached heaven, Vdsavas, 
the twin Acwina, the Rudras, the Adityas, the Vasus and the Vis- 
wedevas, the Munis, the Siddhas, and many of the foremost Gan- 
dharvas, with the Apaaras, advanced to receive him. The Illustrious 
Narajana of fierce energy, the Creator and Destroyer of all,— 
that preceptor of Yoga—filling Heaven with his splendour, reached 
his own inconcclvahlc region, and met the deitie.s and (celestial) 
Rishis and Charanas, and the foremost ones among the Gandhar- 
vas, as well as many beautiful Apsaras, Siddhas and Saddhyas. 
All of them, bending in humility, worshipped him. The deities all 
saluted him, and many foremost Munia and Rishis worshipped him 
as the Lord of all. The Gandharvas waited upon him, singing his 
praises, and Indra also joyfully praised him.” (Mahiihhflrata 
Mausala Parvn, Section IV.) 

Felicity in the next world, was, however, always more desirable 
to the Rkhis than felicity in this world, and therefore death wa.s to 
them an ever-present reality. Says Vydsa to his son Snka : “■ The 
company of all objects in the world is short-lived. Thy body is 
unstable like a bubble on the surface of water. Thy foes are 
always on the alert, ready to spring at any moment. Thy days 
are running fast and the period of thy life is running short. 
Death is seeking thee at every turn and like a she-wolf watching a 
lamb ready to pounce upon it, it Is ready to pounce upon thee, 
whilst thou art engaged in the pleasures of the world. Alas ! 
thou art blind to that which death brings in its train—decrepitude 
and old age. Why tarriest thou'? Go along the path of emancipa¬ 
tion. Very soon wilt thou be taken to the dread presence of the 
king of the dead all alone. The points of the compass will very 
soon begin to whirl before thy eyes. The Universal destroyer 
with diseases for his charioteers, will soon overtake thee and 
pierce thy body with his shafts. Very soon will thy sight he 
enveloped in darkness and wilt thou behold golden trees on the 
top of the hill (all signa of approaching death). Do thou, there, 
fore, hasten to achieve thy highest good through acts of right¬ 
eousness. Do thou earn that wealth which has no fear of kings or 
thieves and which one has not to abandon at <leath. That wealth 
has not to be divided among co-owners. Rach enjoys it in the other 
world to the extent he has earned it in this. 
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“ Do thou set thyself to the acquisition of that wealth which 
is indestructible and durable. Do not think that thou shouldst 
first enjoy all kinds of pleasures and then turn thy hearts on 
Emancipation, for, hefoje thou art satiated with enjoyment, thou 
mayest he overtaken by Death. Do thou, in view of this, hasten 
to do acts of goodness. Neither mother, nor son, nor relatives, nor 
dear friends, even when solicited with honors, accompany the man 
that dies. To the region of Yaina one has to go alone and unno" 
eompanled by any one. Only those deeds, good and bad, that one 
did before death accompany him to the other world. The gold and 
gems that one has earned by good and bad means do not become 
productive of any benefit to one when his body meets with dis¬ 
solution. Of men that have gone to the other wprld, there is no 
witness, better than the soul, for all acts done and undone in life. 

“ When it is thy duty to go alone to that world, thyself in front, 
thyself in the rear, what need hast thou of the body, wife, children, 
or wealth ? Where have all thy grandsires gone r Death does not 
wait for any one to see if he has done or not done this or that. 
Mother and spouses and sires have we had by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands through various incarnations, whose are they, whose are we ? 
Man commits various acts for the sake of wife and children, but 
he alone enjoys the consequences thereof, f am quite alone, none 
is mine, nor I am hia. I see no one who is inioe or whose am I. 
Time Is cooking all creatures into Us cauldron with the aid of the 
ladle, constituted of months and seasons, by the fuel of days and 
nights with the sun for his fire Do thou therefore seek righteous¬ 
ness (dharma) and direct thy steps towards heaven.” (Moksha 
Dharma, Chapter 322, abstracted ) 

The question whether the soul when migrating to the next 
world, retains recollection of its earthly connections, Is answered 
by saying that it does so in a large degree, and the Aiahd- 
hhdrata illustrates it by the parable of Vya^a bringing the heroes 
who had fallen on the field of Kurukshetra to life, to meet their 
kinsmen on earth. The Risbi bathed in the Ganges and summoned 
all the heroes who had been killed in battle. Headed by Bbishma 
and Drona, the dead, numbering many thousands, emer ged from the 
waters of the sacred stream, each wearing the dress he wore on the 
battle-field and carrying the standard he carried there. ” They wore 
celestial garments, were free from anger, animosity, pride and 
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jealousy. Son 'met father and mother, wife husband, brother 
brothers, with most happy hearts and cheerful countenance. It 
looked like a high carnival of happy men and women. This 
wonderful phenomenon looked like a picture painted on canvas. 
After passing the night with their nelations and friends on earth, 
the dead disappeared into the waters of the river and re-asceuded 
to heaven.” (Asramavasika Parva, Chapters 13 and 13.) 

■'The Puranic accounts of the passage of the soul, and the 
regions through which it passes, and the births 
(/) The heaven it has to undergo, are even more elaborate 
and hell ol the than those of the Epics. According to the 
Puranas. Vishnu Parana, above Ibc earth are the spheres 

of Bhuvah, Bwah, Maha, Jana, Tapas, and 
Satya. Of these the last three are permanent, the others are 
perishable. The path of the gods is to the north of the solar 
sphere of Nagavithi and to the south of the Seven Rishis, 
There Siddhas of subdued senses reside till the end of a kaipa 
(cycle). The region of Vishnu is between the Dhruva (Polar 
Star) and the Seven Rishis, and .there dwell those whose sins 
have been thoroughly purified and who are above virtue and 
vice. The Supreme Vishnu is oniy real, everything else is 
unreal. There is nothing which is without beginning or end, or 
which can bo called real, except Vishnu. He who knows Him to 
be eternal, immutable, unchanging, and strives to attain to Him 
escapes the Sansara. The highest wisdom consists in knowing 
Him to be the soul of all. There is no cessation of misery even in 
heaven. The attainment of the Divine Being is considered by the 
wise to be the only remedy for the three kinds of evils which beset 
mankind. 

” In hell men are bound, by the servants of the king of death 
with chords and beaten with sticks, and have to encounter the 
tierce aspect of YaJua and horrors of a terrible route. In the 
dilTcrcut liclla tlicro are various intolerable tortures with burn¬ 
ing saud, lire, iaachincs, and weapons. Some are severed with 
saws, some roasted in forges, some are chopped with axes, some 
burled in the ground, some are mounted on stakes, some cast 
to wild beasts to be devoured, some are gnawed by vultures 
some torn by tigers, some are boiled in oil, some rolled in 
caustic slime, some arc precipitated from great heights, some 
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ai'e tossed upwards by engines. The number of punishments 
inflicted in hsll, whiah are the consequenoas of sins, is induite.” 
(Vighnu Purana, Section V, Chapter V, verses 44 to 49.) 

After enjoying the felicities of heaven or undergoing the 
sufferings of hell) the spirit reincarnates upon earth in 
various oiders of inanimate beings, aquatic animals, birds, 
quadrupeds, men, rishls, gods and liberated spirits. Each of 
these stages is superior to the one preceding it, and the 
spirit has to pass through each of them till it attains emancipa¬ 
tion. Severe penalties are meted out for greater, and lighter 
ones for lighter, transgressions. 'I'he practice of righteousness 
and devotion to Viahnu, however, purify the most hardened 
sinner. By meditating upon Vishnu, he is released from all 
worldly afliictions. “ What is the use,” says the Viahen Purana, 
" of going to heaven whence one has to come back to earth, and 
how different La devoUoa to Hari, which leads to final emanci¬ 
pation I The person who meditates day and night upon Vishnu is 
released from all sins, and does not goto hell after death. What 
gives delight to the mind is heaven, what gives pain is hell. There¬ 
fore vice la hell, and virtue is heaven.” (Vishnu Purana, Book 
IT, Section VI.) And it declares that the king of death forbids 
his messengers from bringing to him those who are devoted to 
Vishnu, for he is the lord of all but not of Vishnu. The story of 
Ajamila, a Brahman, who had taken to evil ways, is generally cited 
to show how even casual remembrance of Vishnu at the hour of 
death frees one from the tortures of hell. It is, however, more a 
story of the conversion of a hardened sinner through latent 
good than Karma of a casual remembrance. 

The account of life after death, as given in the Garuda 
Purana, is, however, more implicitly believed in by all modern 
Hindus. In the darkest colours it describes the passage of 
the soul of the siuful after death. When about to die man 
obtains suporUumari vision and sees ail as one. His vital air then 
leaves his body and the messengers of the king of death draw the 
Purusha (soul), who is of the size of a thumb, out of the body. 
Of terrific appearance, armed with nooses and clubs, they drag 
him along the road fothe regions of Yama, uttering dire threats 
of the terrible hells in store for him. After suffering the pangs 
of hunger and thirst, troubled by ferocious beasts, beaten by his 
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captors, and exposed to many other dangers on the road, now reel¬ 
ing towards a pit, now rising, the poor soul is taken in two or three 
M'jihwlass in the presence of the king of death. After baring a sight 
of the king of terrors, he is brought back to earth to have a body 
according to bis I'ttsnd (desire). Hungry and thirsty, he eats the 
cakes and drinks the water offered to him by his descendants, but 
is not satisfied. A body is then formed for him In ten days from 
portions of the funeral cakes offered to him, and after living on 
the cakes offered on the 11th and the 12th days of his funeral, he 
is again taken by the raesseagers of Yam a to the presence of the 
king by a road 6,010 Yojanas in length, full of the greatest 
dangers, with nothing to take shelter in, exposed to the severest 
heat and cold and infested by wild beasts. There, remembering 
his past deads, the miserable soul looks round for a protector, but 
finds none, and grieves for having acted sinfully. On the various 
stages of the road be has to subsist upon the monthly cakes offered 
to him by his descendants, and after six months, comes to a river 
with a boat, and unless he has some good deeds to show, is not 
allowed to cross, but is thrown into the river and dragged out 
like a fish and carried to the city of the king of death, which he 
reaches la one year. That city has four gates, three for the good, 
the charitable, the wise and the brave in life, and one (the sou¬ 
thern) for the sinful, The king of death sits in his court sur¬ 
rounded by the riahls, the sages, the wise, and the good. Untruth, 
injustice or sin is not there. All is truth and justice. The king’s 
minister, Chitragupta, has a separate court where he and his 
assistants keep exact account of all that man does io life, inthought, 
word and deed- The account is now read and the sinful soul 
is condemned to suffer the direst calamities of hell till the end of a 
kalpa, when it reincarnates upon earth, and after passing through 
various orders of being, animate and inanimate, is ultimately born 
as man. In the mother’s womb it prays to God for release from 
its fleshy prison, vowing to serve Him alone in life, hut deluded 
by the vanities of the world, It soon forgets its vow and is immers¬ 
ed into the Sansara and dies, and undergoes the same round of 
misery and birth. The good and the pious do not, liowever, meet 
so painful an end. They are carried to the codii't of the king of 
death in resplendent cars, are accommodated there in their proper 
places, aad after enjoying all the felicities of heaven, reincarnate 
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upon earth ia good aad. pious families. A human inuanaation is 
most difficult to attain, and if even, on attaining to it, man does 
not strive to know God, he is lost for ever. The wise, con¬ 
cluded the Garnda, keep the body for the sake of practising dharma- 
They practise dharma for the sake of knowing their atind, and 
they know their sitmd for the sake of engaging in meditation upon 
Viahnu, whereby they are released from the trammels of birth 
and death, 

All these are also more or less the notions of modern Hindu 
writers on the subject of life after death. 

Modern Idons. “ When, by the command of the king of death, 
his raesaengers shall bind and carry thee away, 
then neither father nor mother, nor master nor friend, nor son shall 
share thy misfortune. When tortured by them, thou shalt call out 
tor help, none but Rama shall be thy helper. When thou shalt visit 
hell and meet a river full of fearful creatures and terrific eddies, 
unfathomable in depth, with its invisible banks, with no boat to take 
thee across, then father, mother or friend will there be none to lend 
thee hie arm, and the long arm of Rama, the unseltish friend of all, 
shall, O Tulsi, be thy only support." " Where the distance of the 
road cannot he counted, there the name of Hari shall be the only 
provision of thy journey. When walking in darkness, the name of 
Hari only shall light ihy footsteps. When thou shalt have no 
curapaniou, Hari shall bo thy only companion. When thou 
shalt be scorched by tierce heat From above, the name of Hari 
shall only afford thee shade. When tho\i shalt be dying of burn¬ 
ing thirst, the name of'Sari shall, O Nanak, bothy only nectar 
to drink, ’ ’ 

The sinful and the wicked, according to popular belief, have 
to pass through as many as 8,400,000 of births, and great Is 
the dread of iacarnaling in lower orders of creations. Incarna¬ 
tion is determined by what a man is intensely attached to at 
the time of his death. But he who is intensely attached to God, 
and meditates upon Him at the time of death, is released from 
all transmigratory existence. Therefore they say ‘ antd. matd so 
mala’ (the last thought is the thought), and make the dying 
repeat in his hearing, ‘ Rama, Rama.’ Says Kabir, When 
burnt, the body is left as a heap of ashes; if left lying, it is 
infested by worms like an unbaked pitcher, which dissolves in 
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water, is this irail body, why art thou running mad ? Hast 
thou forgotten the time when thou Inyest in thy mother’s womb, 
for ten months, head downwards ? Like the bee oolleoting 
honey, thou hast collected wealth; but ivhen thou shall die, 
every one shall bo saying, ‘Take him away, take him away.’ 
Thy beloved wife shall only acuumpany llieo up to the door of the 
house, and thy friends and relations up to the crematorium and 
thenceforward thy spirit shall have to journey along alone. Says 
Kabir, hear, O man, thou shall fall into a deep pit, thy life-breath 
gone. Thou hast imprisoned thyself in this unreal Mliya like a 
bird in a pond of lotus dowers.” ” None is ever born, none ever 
dies. This body is unreal, but Kama (the spirit within) is true. 
All worldly wealth is unreal like a dream, why art thou beguiled V 
Nothing shall go with, thee, why art thou attached to it ? Give up 
praise and blame, remember God, says Nanak. God pervade* 
all.’ ’ This is the popular belief on the subject. 

The teachings of the Sastras, ancient and modern, on the 
subject oi funeral gifts, are more or less implicitly followed 
in modern times, and with the .advance of civilization and 
importation of articles of luxury, many costly additions have 
been made to things to he given away at funerals. A com¬ 
plete outfit of every article of dress, food, and household 
furniture is theretora considered to be necessary for the com¬ 
fort of the spirit in the next world. Gifts of water to drink, 
lamps, sandals, umbrellas, Kapila cows, secure the favour 
of Chitragupta, the custodian of the records of karma. Lib¬ 
erality of disposition, honouring the Hrahmane, charity to¬ 
wards the distressed, erection of houses for i)ublio accommodation, 
digging wells and providing places for free distribution of water 
to the thirsty traveller, excavating tanks and making free gifts 
to all who come to them, are applauded as leading to heaven where 
the good and pious, reside till their merit is exhausted, when 
they incarnate in human bodies in the family of the good, 
the pious and the well-to-do. The miser and the uncharitable 
sink into hell to reside for many years and are then horn 
as human beings subject to every misery These who are free from 
arrogance, pride, who utter sweet words, wjjo honour those who 
deserve honour, and give away in charity to the deserving, who 
are deynted to the good of all, and bear ill-will towards none, go 
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to heavBU to enjoy the company of the gods and on return to earth 
live free from care and anxiety. Kings who are devoted to 
righteousness and who protect the good and chastise the wicked 
with discrimination, attain likewise to those regions which belong to 
men of righteous deeds. On the other hand, furious dogs of fright¬ 
ful mien, crows having iron beaks, flocks of ravens, vultures 
and other birds, and blood-sucking worms assail in hell 
the man who transgresses the dictate.? of virtue. Buch a sin¬ 
ful wretch, in consequence of his reokles.s transgression of the 
boundaries of righteousness, passes his time in great afBiotion 
in the wild wastes that occur in the dominions of the king of 
Pitris. One who is tainted with cupidity, who loves untruth, who 
always takes de ight in deception and cheating, and who does 
injury to others through hypoori.<y and deception, goes to deep hell 
and suffers great afflictions for his wickedness. Such a man is forced 
to bathe in the broad river Vaitarni whose waters are scalding, to 
enter into a forest of trees whose leaves areas .sharp as sword, and 
then to He down on a bed of batr.le-asea. The cow is believed 
So be a great saviour of its giver. The Sastvio injunction that 
“ a cow should not be given to one who is sinful or unrighteous 
or untruthful, but to one that i.s devoted to Brahma, who is 
wise, self-controlled and of good conduct, who never does an evil 
act when impelled by hueger,” is, however, not always observed in 
practice. Its gift to a Brahman, wise or otherwise, is implicitly 
believed to be the only means of crossing the Vaitarni. The injunc¬ 
tion as to gift of food (a«ti.a(<<XRa) which is called maliadana in the 
Sastras, is carried out better, and there is scarcely a Hindu home 
where food is not given to the hungry every day. In thehot weather 
when water is scarce, places for free distribution of water to 
the thirsty traveller are provided in both cities and villages- 
Cattle troughs are likewise provided for cattle to drink water 
from, and the injunctions of the .M ahfLblidrata that the giver of 
water secures a seat in heaven, is implicitly believed in. The 
excavation of tanks and wells on the part of the rich and the 
well-to-do, is also undertaken in the belief that it will add to their 
happiness in the next world. Now-a-days. however, in places where 
the assessment of revenue is not permanent, its periodical revision 
and the fear of increase due to a well or tank being excavated in 
the vicinity to add to the powers of the land, deters many a public" 
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spiriteii Hindu irom doing so. In tbe month of Kartik lamps 
are put up high on polos to light iho svay ol the nightly travel¬ 
ler. Trees are also planted in the belief that doing sn secures 
bliss in the nest world—an Idea as old as the MahabhArata. But 
the pressure of population untortunaiely prevents planting of 
trees on a large scale as land is more urgently required for 
food-crops. Gifts of lands and even villages are made by the 
rich to Brahmans in the same belief. But a.s the donee.s are 
generally not worthy of the gifts, donors are, therefore, becoming 
chary of making them. Our women are even keener about felicity 
in the next world than men, and many a wife consents to be given 
away in gilt to a priest at a place of pilgrimage and then bought 
back, from him at the price he ehoses to put upon her (she urging 
him ail the while to fix it as high as possible) in order to have 
her husband’s company in the next world. All these idea.s are good, 
but they require to be carried out with discrimination. 

Evolution according to the Sastras is according to knowledge 
and :mtintT Igyfina and kiarma), and, (here- 
la evoltttiott up- fore, both upwards and downwards. “ There 
wards or downwards are,” says the Mahabhurata, “ regions in the 
both, or only np- kingdom ol Yama which are wor,se than those 
yards. of this earth, and there, persons addicted to 

evil ways dwell. After dwelling there they are 
born in various orders of lower anira.ila, and after jiassing 
through various forms of animal-life, as worms, birds, beasts, 
fishas, quadrupeds for stated periods, are born as men where 
they can expiate their bad karma by good, and thus help their 
evolution upwards. Those men that commit sin and then expiate 
them, become less miserable than those who do not repent. In 
humanity also the happiness and misery of jira are determined 
by his karma.” The Sastras do not, therefore, say, once a human 
being always a iiuman being, superior or inferior. Belird in 
an evolution ever upwards is certainly more cotnforling than 
belief In a downward evolution, whether in human or other 
orders of being. But it is not recognized by the Sastras. In_ 
Ktanees of men transformed into lower animals for transgressions 
in life, retaining memories of their past births and recounting 
their experiences in each, are cited that re-inoarnation is both 
up and down. The story of king Nriga, who was transformed 
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into a large lizard and had to reside in a well for making a 
gift of a cow already given by b'™ to a BrabmaD, is largely 
current in Hindu society, and the well where he was confined 
till rescued by Krishna is still visited by pilgrims. In the 
MahAbhilrata a worm tells Vyasa how he was onee a Sudra, 
possessed of great wealth but very greedy, of a cruel disposition, 
and full of pride and envy. He was, however,, devoted to his 
parents and, through the favour of the rishi, retained memory of its 
past lives. The latter helped his progress onwards, and he was 
again born as Sudra, then a Vaishya, then a Kstaatriys, and 
finally a Brahman, all through his good karma in each inoar- 
nation, till he was finally absorbed in Brahman. (Mahctbhdrata 
Anusasana Parva, Chapters III to 119 abstracted.) That a 
creature may rise higher or sink lower in the scale of evolu¬ 
tion by the action of his past karma la thus a well-recognized 
doctrine of the Sastras. Among mankind a Sudra performing all 
the dutie.s laid down for his order and adhering to the path of 
righteousness is born as a Vaishya, ^here, if ho wishes to rise higher, 
he performs not only all the duties of his own order, but also 
controls his mind and senses, is devoted to study, become.? pure in 
conduct and doe.s good to all. By so doing he is born as n 
Kshatriya in a noble family, where, by observing the duties of his 
order as well as practising self-control and practise of righteousness 
as be did before, he Is born a Brahman. Thence if he does not wish 
to fall, he striotly observe.? tho duties of a Brahman which 
lead him to the status of Brahm, a condition free from all sin, 
and all attributes. 

The more philosophic doctrine of the Sastras on the question 

of life after death is, however, more likely to 
Views oi Indian commend itself to modern readers than that of 
Philoaophy on life wansmigrati-m downwards or of heaven and 

after death. hell being specified localities for the abode of the 

good or thabad in life. According to it, man's 
own senses are heaven and hell; well controlled they are heaven, 
ancontrolled they are hell. It was accordingly declared by Rishi 
Sanata-Sujata that tliere was no death, and when asked by King 
Dhritrashtra as te why ascetieisni was performed in order to 
avoid death, he replied: “ Death is avoided by particular acts, 
the other opinion is -there ia no death, tboii hast asked me 
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wiiicli of these is true, Iiistea to me, O itiog', as I disoourse to 
t-hee on this, so that thy doubts may be removed, Know, O, 
Kshatriya, that both of thes? opinions are true. The learn¬ 
ed. are of Opinion that death results from ignorance. L say that 
ignorance is death, and the absence of ignorance ii.e., knowledge) 
is therefore immortality. It was from ignorance that the Asure.s 
became subject to defeat and deatli, and from the absence of 
ignorance the gods attained to the condition of Brahma. Death 
does not devour creatures, like a tiger; its shape itself is unasoer- 
tainahle. Besides this form of death some imagine 'FfMr.o, to be 
death. This, however, is due to the weakness of their own minds. 
Knowledge of Brahma is immortality. That (imaginary) god 
(Yama) holds his sway in the region of the ntris, being the souri-o 
of bliss to the. virtuous and woe to the sinful. It is by his com¬ 
mand that death in the form of wrath, ignorance, and covetousness, 
arises among man. Swayed by pride, men always walk in 
unrighteous paths. None amongst them succeeds in attaining to 
his real nature. Their understandings clouded and themselves 
swayed by passions, they cast off their bodies and repeatedly fa)] 
into hell. They always follow their senses. This is why igno¬ 
rance i-ecelves the name of death- Thoee who desire the fruit of 
work, wlien the time comes for enjoying it, proceed to heaven, 
casting od their bodies. Hence they cannot avoid death. Km- 
bodied creatures, from their inability to attain to the knowledge of 
Brahma, and from their connection with wordly enjoyments, arc 
couipelled to sojourn in a round of re-births, up, down and 
around. The natural inclination of man towards pursuits that 
are unreal, is alone the cause of the senses being led into error. 
The soul that is constantly affected by the pursuit of objects that 
are unreal, remembering only that upon which it is always employ¬ 
ed, worships only earthly enjoyments that surround it. Desire of 
enjoyment first kills men. Bust and wealth soon follow. These 
three, niz., the desire of enjoyments, lust and wealth, lead foolisii 
men to death. They, however, that have conquered their inner 
self succeed by self-restraint in escaping death. He who lias 
conquered his.Inner self and does not allow himself to be led away 
by soaring desire, kills it, regarding it as of no value, by the aid 
of true knowledge. Ignorance, assuming the shape of Yanta, 
cannot devour the sage who kills his desires in this manner, llg 
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who follows his desires is destroyed u.loDg’ with hia desires. He, 
however, who overcomes desire, most certainly drives away ail 
kinds of woe. Desire is, indeed, ig’norance and darkness and hell 
in respect of all creatures, for swayed by it they lose their senses. 
As drunken persons in walking along a street reel towards ruts 
and holes, so men under the inlluencc of desire, misled by unreal 
joys, run towards destruction. What can death do to a person 
whose soul has not been confounded or misled by desire ? For 
him death has no terrors like a tiger made of straw. Therefore, 
O Kshatriya, if the presence of desire, which is ignorance, is to be 
got lid of, no wish, not even the highest one, is to be entertained 
or pursued, That soul which is in thy body-associated as it is 
with wrath and covelousne.ss and tilled with ignorance,—that is 
death ! Knowing that death arises in this way, he that relies on 
knowledge entertains no fear of death Indeed, as the body is de¬ 
stroyed when brought under the inlluence of death, so death itself is 
destroyed when it comes under the inlluence of knowledge.” 
(Mahdbhdrata Udyoga Parva, Chapter 41.) 

Hindu philosophy thus makes the mind as the cause of 
bondage and release. Attached to objects of sense it is in 
bondage, unattached it is released; ’‘Subtle bodies and such 
as spring from father and mother, together with the great elements, 
are three sorts of speeiiic objects. Of these the subtle bodies are 
everlasting, and those produced of parents arc perishable. The 
mergent subtle body, formed primtovally, unoonfined, permanent, 
composed of Buddhl and the rest down to the primary elements, 
migrates, is without enjoyment, and is inveatsd with disposi¬ 
tions. As a painting stands not without a ground, nor a shadow 
without a stake, so neither does the Linga ( Buddhi, &o.,) subsist 
supportless, without a apeoifie (body). Formed for the sake of the 
spirit, the subtle body plays its parts like a dramatic actor, on 
account of the connection of means and consequences, and by union 
•"ith the predominant power of Nature. By virtue (is obtained 
ascent to higher planes ; by vice, descent to the lower : from wisdom 
(results) beatitude: and bondage from the reverse. From dlspas- 
sion re.sults absorption into Prakriti; from passionate attachment, 
transmigration; from power, non-impediment (of desires) : and 
from the reverse, the contrary, Verily no spirit is bound, nof 
emancipated, nor does it migrate. It is Nature fPrakriti) alone, 
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which has many receptacles, apd is bound, released, or nii_ 
grates. By the attainment of perfect wisdom, virtue and the rest 
become incapable of leading to re-birth ; yet the spirit remains 
a while invested with body, as a potter’s wheel continues to revolve 
by the Impulse previously imparted to it. When the separation of 
the enlightened spirit from his corporeal frame at length takes 
place, and Nature ceases to act in respect to it, then i.s final and 
absolute emancipation accomplished.” (Sankhya Karika, 39,40, 
41, 44, 45, 62, 67 and 68.) 

The causes which bring about death are, of course, disease and 
old age. Says the Anu Gita : ‘‘ When the dis- 
How deaib occars. solution of his body is near, man begins to 
do things injurious to life and health. His 
understanding becomes perverted, and be brings on diseases leading 
to death or commits suicide. The wind in his body becoming excited, 
excites in its turn the beat which pierces his vital parts, causing 
great pain to the soul now about to escape its mortal casement. The 
pain that is felt by a living creature in leaving a body is equal to that 
in entering it. The wind residing in the two vital breaths, Prana and 
Apaua, now rushes upwards and the man becomes destitute of breath 
and consciousness. The vital parts of bis body become over¬ 
whelmed with darkness and he fails to know anything. Life is 
not yet quite extinct, but soon the yara becomes even more agitat¬ 
ed by wind end is deprived of everything upon which he could 
stay in the body Fie then draws a long and a painful breath and 
goes out quickly making the body tremble. ,\!1 his senses and the 
mind in their subtle condition accompany him. His karma, good 
and bad, also goes with him. He has three regions assigned to him 
eternally. This world which is the field of action, the hell to which 
doors of evil deeds go in consequence of bad action here, and heaven. 
Even as one possessed of eyes see a firefly amidst darkness, those 
possessed of spiritual knowledge see the jirn as he leaves and enters 
the body.” (Anu Gita, Chapter 17.) This has now been partly verifi¬ 
ed by experiments made by Professor Gates of America with his 
new ” light ray.s ” on the bodies of animals, and it was found that 
at death a transparent shadow of the animal, of exactly the 
same shape, issued out of the body and vanished as it passed 
upward on the rhodopsined wail. This is the Linga Surira of tbe 
Hindus. 
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To ihB wise deatih, however, has no terrors. “There is al¬ 
ways a new pleasure,” says Vashiahtha, “in going from one 
body to another. The body is from its very nature perish¬ 
able. Why do you, O fools, grieve when you ought to be happy 
at the thought of approaching death ? If after death you are 
not to be born again, great is your gain ; for you are thereby 
released from a world which is full of trouble and constantly 
agitated with the fear of gain and loss, existence and non-existence. 
If after death there is to be another body, new Is the pleasure. 
Death is only the dissolution of the body, and such a dissolution is 
blessed. If you are afraid of your evil deeds, equal is the fear 
both in this world and the next. Do you therefore abstain from 
evil if you wish to secure happiness in both the worlds.” “Ishall 
die,” “ I shall die, ” “ i shall die,” so sayestthou. Why dost thou 
notsay, “Ishalllive,” “ T shall live,” “ I shall live.” (Nirvana 
Prakarna, Ottardardha, Chapter 101, verses 22, i!3, 25,26, !!8.) 
Thoughts like these deprive death of its terror’s, and calm and 
peaceful is the end of life of the sage and the thinker. 

The sage, moreover, preserves ".he memory of his former 
incarnations, for with the rise of true knowl- 
Dofls the ]lva re- edge and dispersion ot ignorance, the past, 

member his past ? the present, and the future appear before him 

like the present. “ Both I and thou,” says 
Krishna in theGitd, “ have passed through many hirtha, but I know 
them all, thou dost not know them.” (Bhagvad Oitti, IV, .6.) in the 
Aitrey a TIpanishads, also, Kishi Vatndeo declares: “While dwell¬ 
ing IntheworabT discovered all 1 he births of these Devas. Ahundred 
iron strongholds kept me, but 1 broke them quickly down like a 
falcon.” And having this knowledge he stepped forth after the dis¬ 
solution of the body and, having obtained all his desires in that 
heavenly world, became immortal. (V.—v.—14-15.) The ques¬ 
tion was also put by Rama to Vashisbtha as to how Vyasa, the 
father of Suka, who had lived in another Kalpa, could be the 
same Vyasa who was present in Dasratha’s assembly, where 
Vashisbtha was lecturing, and the latter replied that he had known 
often Vy^sas and had himself incarnated many times, and that one 
who is emancipated may, like other beings, be born a hundred times, 
and yet retain the recifllection of all hia incarnations. The vision ol 
Lila was, accordingly, related by Vashishtha, to show that it is our 
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Uttsiia (rteairo or past impression) that hides the memory of our past 
incarnations, and that with the rise of knowledge of the self all our 
past births become known. The story goes that a Brahman, named 
Vashishtlie, intensely desired to be a king, and In the next incarna¬ 
tion wasborn as King Padma, and Arundhati, his wife, who was deep¬ 
ly attached to him, as his queen Lila. The queen was so intensely 
devoted to her husband that she prayed to the goddess Sarswati 
that after death her husband’s shoal sould not leave the precincts 
of her inner apartments and that the goddess may show herself 
when required. The boons were granted, and when the king died, 
hila in her grief called Sarswati, who told her where her hus¬ 
band had incarnated. The goddess then took Lila to the place 
where Padma was born as king. There she saw him seated on a 
throne surrounded by ail the pomp of royalty. Presently another 
king attacked his dominions and a heree war ensued. The queen 
also saw another Lila of the same shape, size, figure, and beauty 
as herself, sitting by the side of the king, and felt greatly perplex¬ 
ed as to how the second lady could have the same features and be 
an exact counterpart of herself. She appealed to Sarswati to clear 
the mystery, saying, that if the real could only exist in lime and 
space, why did she sea two Lilas V Sarswati replied that rasna 
(desire) wa.s the cause of the vision and that with the removal of 
the vasnfi, all her past and present .shall clear the mystery, At 
death man forgets his nature and thinks himself to be the being he 
is about to become and identifies himself with what be is born as.i 
But when he knows the real character of the visible (drishya), bis 
vision is restored and time and space do not obscure bis vision. It 
was therefore nothing but the queen’s own mind which rellecled 
the past, the present and the future, and the various orders of be¬ 
ings she had passed through. Lila then applied herself to Yoga, 
and as her .spiritual vision was restored, remembered all the 
various incarnations she had passed through, She was first 
born as the bride of a Vedyadhara, then as a she eagle, then as 
a female hunter, then as a plant, then as a hand.some prince in 
the Saurashtra country, which she ruled for a hundred years, 
then as a weasel, then as a bird, a bee, a fish, a Ohandala, a hunter, 
a fairy, a tortoise, a goose, a crane, aud mdfny other beings, till 
she wasborn as a Brahman woman and became the wife of Vashish- 
tha, and then attained her present condition. All that she did in 
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each incarnation became clear to her, and »he found that all her life 
upon earth was a protracted dream, unreal like the dreams of her 
daily sleep, and that it was the error of believing each of her incar¬ 
nations to be real, that was the cause of her not knowing her former 
incarnations. (Yoga Vashishtha Uttapatti Prakarna.) The vision 
of King Lavana, of the northern Pandava country, is as wonder¬ 
ful. He was seated in his court when, under the influence of a 
tnegic spell, he found himself riding a swift horse in a lonely jungle. 
The horse left him and the king wandered about hungry and thirsty 
till he met a Chandala girl who was carrying some food for her 
father to eat. Be implored the girl to give him some food, which 
she did, on condition of his raaiTying her and living with her as a 
Chandala. The king in his distress agreed to it, married the 
woman, lived with he” as a Chandala for sixty years, and had a 
numerous progeny. He ate the flesh of wild beasts, wore barks 
and rags, carried logs of wuod and passed his days in the jungles 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of the seasons. A famine then 
overtook the land and he migrated to another country, where, 
yielding to the importunity of one of his starving children to give 
him something to eat, he threw himself into the fire and awoke 
from his reverie. To test the correctness of his vision, Havana 
undertook a journey to the places where he had lived in his dream, 
and found his aged Chandala mother-In-law weeping for the loss of 
her royal son-in-law. The places and the persons he met with cor¬ 
responded with those he had seen in his dream, and the latter’s ac¬ 
count of his ad ventures was also a counterpart of what he recollected 
of his own vision The e-xplanatiou of these wonderful phenomena, as 
given by Vashishtha, is that the mind see.s before it what it fancies, 
that things are real or unreal actmrding as the mind makes them 
to b?, that the reincinbr.aooe by Havana of his having lived as a 
Chandala in his dream, was the internal cause of presenting to him 
the picture of the Chandala abode as an external reality. The 
idea which was in the mind of the king was, however, also present 
Id the minds of the Chandala people, and as the “ same sentiments 
and figures of speech occur in different poets, of distant ages and 
countries, so do the same thoughts and ideas also arise simultane¬ 
ously in the minds qf difl'ereut people. The thoughts which arose 
in the minds of the Chandalas corresponded with those in 
the mind of the king and vice t'erstl, and one idea embraced many 
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otbers, aad the idea produced the material object.” (Uttapalti 
Prakaraa.) 

These views of ludiaas on the subject of life after death, 
have now found a supporter in a scieiitisti 
Support of Indian like Louis Figuier, in his book, called the 
Views in ItiA Wost. “Day After Death.” The touching story 
of the author as given in his introduction 
shows how the death of a dearly loved object on earth, drove 
him to seek consolation from philosophy, and how the latter 
solved for him the problem which exact sciences had failed to 
solve. Be starts with saying that of the three elements of 
which man is composed, viz., the body, or the material sub¬ 
stance, the life and the soul, death Is the separation of the sou] 
from the body This separation is affected when the body ceases 
to be animated by the life. The primary agent of life is the 
sun- The rays of the sun deposit upon earth animated germs eman¬ 
ating from the spiritualised beings who inhabit it and bring about 
the birth of plants and zodpbytes. Those plants and zoophytes en¬ 
close within the man the animal germ which at death passes into the 
body of the animal which comes next above it io the scale of crea¬ 
tion. Thus from the zoophyte it passes into the mollusc, the arti¬ 
culated animal, the Bsh, the reptile, the bird, the njammi/eroiis, be¬ 
coming perfected in each incarnation and adding to sensation, 
consciousness, will, judgment, till in the body of the raammlfcrous 
it has added to it the principle of causation. Thence it passes into 
the body of a newly-born infant which is born without memory. If 
the Infant dies before the age of one year, its soul passes into the 
body of another newly-born child and commences a new existence. 
This is also the case if the soul has not, during its earthly life, 
undergone a sufficient amount of ennobling and purification. If it 
has been sufficiently purified, it leaves the body upon earth and ri.sea 
through the atmosphere of the ether to enter into the body of an angel 
or a superhuman being. Thus incarnating, it recovers memory nf 
its past births. Like the earth the other planets also produce the 
same kinds of beings, from zoophyte to man under the action of 
the rays of the sun. From them also beings rise to superhuman 
beings, if like those on earth they have undergone the necessary 
purification. These beings possess superhuman faculties, and are 
Independent of time and space. They visit the earth and comfort, 
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counsel, and aid tiiose who are worthy of the privilege. At toe ter¬ 
mination of their appointed period of existence, they re-iacarnate 
as arch-human beings. At each incarnation their energy, moral and 
intellectual faculties, their power of feeling and loving, and their in¬ 
duction of the profoundest mysteries of the universe, are increased, 
till in the final stage of spicitualiaed beings they become absolutely 
perfect. Thence they pass into the sun to sand their essence in the 
shape of animated germs on the earth and other planets for creation 
and evolution of other beings. In this way does the great chain 
of nature close and complete that interrupted chain of vital activity 
which has neither beginning nor end, and which links all created 
beings into one family, the universal family of the worlds. (Day 
After Death, Chapter 17, abstracted,) 

The author stops short at the elevation of man to the condition 
of an arch-human being, and has no place for his being absorbed 
Into the Deity, or abiding in His Immediate presence, or in heaven 
constantly blessed with His grace as the followers of the various 
schools of philosophy in India do. He does nob also believe in 
the Indian, the Greek, the Egyptian doctrine of Ihe human soul 
ever returning to thebody oftliB animal, days he, “ We believe that 
the human soul has already passed through this probation and that 
it can never be renewed. In nature, in fact, the animal has a part 
inferior to that of man ; it is below our species in its degree of 
intelligence, and it cannot have either merit or demerit. Its facul¬ 
ties Ju not invest it with the entire responsibility of Its actions. 
It is but an intermediate link between the plant and man ^ it has 
certain faculties, hut we cannot pretend that ibose faculties 
assimilate it to moral man. Thus we reject this doctrine of the re¬ 
turn of the human soul to conditions through which it has already 
passed. Retrogression has no place in our system. The soul 
through its progressive march may pause for an instant, but it 
never turns back. We admit that man is condemned to recom¬ 
mence an ill-fulfilled existence, but this new experience is made in a 
human body in a covering of the same living type and not in the 
form of an inferior being.” iPp. 252, 253.) The lessons he would 
draw from this are to elevate one’s nature by the practice of 
virtue, to be gooif, generous, compassionate, grateful for bene¬ 
fits, accessible to the suffering, the friend of the oppressed, 
to aspire to the beautiful, to live in the most elevated sphere, 
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least bound to lower things, to acquire a knowledge of nature and 
her laws through soienoe, to cultivate the mind and dll it with 
good and useful ideas, to admire the power of God in learning the 
wonder of His works, to perform public worship iu temples and 
respect other people’s reJlgion, to honor and remember the dead, to 
look upon death as a change, a transformation, not a dissolution, 
as a means of uniting us to those whom we love, a passage from a 
rotten to a beautiful body, from a world of trouble and sorrow to 
a blessed domain where all happiness is realized. (Chapter 20.) 
He also tries to find a place for God in the universe, and concludes 
by saying, " All these celestial bodie.s without exception, all this 
anthill of worlds which we have enumerated may be turning round 
one point, one centre of attraction. What forbids us to believe 
that God dwells at this centre of attraction for all the worlds 
which fill infinite space.” (Page 307.) 

Prom what we have said in the pages, the reader will probably 
share our opinion that the above is no advance over the conclu¬ 
sions of Indian philosophers on the question of life after death. 
But slowly, though UDwilllcgly our conclusions in this respect 
sosm to find acceptance by scientists in the West, and though the 
light of the physical science comes from the West, it is from 
Asia that the great voice of philosophy has been heard and shall 
be heard. 

Prom this brief and necessarily imperfect survey of some of our 
institutions, it will be seen that the moving 

Conclnsion. forces of our society have always been dharina 
(righteousness), suCi/tt (truth), and tyaga (renun¬ 
ciation). Prom the Riehis of the Vedas to the most modern think¬ 
ers, every one has, without exception, preached the lesson of 
righteousness and self-denial Preedom from egoism, freedom 
from expectation, looking upon all within an equal eye, and freedom 
from desire have always been held up as ideals to aim at in 
all times and circumstances. Doctrines may differ, Teachers 
may preach their respective dogmas. But the common ground 
of all our best thinkers is that abstention from injury and looking 
upon all as our own self, is the only road to bliss. Whether one 
lives as a student iu his preceptor's house, or as a householder 
in the midst of a crowded city, or as a recluse in the forest, 
the universal duty of charity, self-restraint and merging of 
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the individual self into the self of all, is the goal he has to 
keep always in view. Be good and do good, for the Purusha 
(the Supreme Self) is Good itself. Learn the lesson of goodness if 
you wish to secure happiness here, and find ultimate rest in That 
which transcends even goodness itself, the Immortal Pnrnaha. 
This is what our best teachers teach- Theirs is not a religion of 
those who are wedded to the world, but of those who wish to rise 
above it And yet they never neglected worldly prosperity and 
worldly duty. Only they made both subordinate to righteousness. 
The Lord, say they, does not make thise whom He oalla his own 
and who set their minds upon Him, set their minds solely upon 
the good things of the earth,’ which only lead to enmities, quar¬ 
rels, mental disturbance, vanities, needless exertion and fighting. 
On the contrary, he often saves his devotees the trouble of the 
acquisition of objects of desire. If wordly duty and worldly knowl¬ 
edge, ceremonial action, science, joolity and various ways of 
acquisition of wealth, are to have any meaning, they can only have 
it by leading to gydna (knowledge of self), and the only way to it is 
through single-minded devotion and performance of duty ; all else 
is msre mookory. This is the goal of Hinduism for those who 
wish to live it in spirit and not in form, l.ooking upon the 
world as a place of sorrow and upon the body as a thing subject 
to disease, destruction and decay, and knowing that of pleasure 
there is little and of pain much in the world, and even that little 
of pleasure not constant, do you do your duty and seek that 
Supreme seat whence there is no fall. Direct your minds to 
Truth, betake yourself to that path which leads you to see your self 
as dillereat than the body, make your minds and senses tranquil 
like the lake which is unruffled by gusts of wind, look upon all 
as pervaded by the divine essence, and you will be happy here and 
hereafter. This is the conclusion of Hinduism. 


•s. 
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mSCELLANEOUS 

{!)—TKUTHi'ui^jsas IN mouekn Hindu Society. 

We have already alludetJ, iti more than one plaee, to tho love 
o[ truth and iuslice whieli has characterized Hiadti society, 
more or less, in all times aud circumstances. The point for 
consideration, however, is w'he.ther the Hindus, as they are, are 
worse than people of other countries in point- of truthfulness, and 
whether even now they compare favourably with some of the most 
civilized nations of modern times in this respect. Tho.se who hold 
the Sastras responsible for the present state of thing’s, have not 
read them right. Taking a bird’s-eye view of the love of truth, 
and justice which charaoteri-z.ed our people at various periods of 
their hist-ary, we find in the Vedic ago the motto of the Hishis to be 
“Truth alone conquers, not fB.lsehood, Through truth lies the 
path of the gods.” (tfundakopnishad.) “ Asceticism, self-restraint 
and action are the abode of Urahma, the Vedas arc his limbs, 
and truth is his place of .shelter.’’ '(Kenopnlshad, Chapter IV, 
verse 8.) “ Truth is dliarma; tliercfnrc, if one speaks the truth, he 

speaks dharma. When one speak.'; dhaiuna, he .speaks the truth. 
This dharma is greatsr than ail : it protects all, like the king 
protecting his subjects “ (briahadaranyaka Upanishad, Chapter 
H, .Section V, verse 14.) it was probably in times likij these 
that king Harisohandra not only gave away ail that he had, l)ut 
even sold himself and his wife anti child us slave.s to keep .ld.s vow 
of truth. The story of Nichiketas iu Iho Kathopni.shad shows how 
sons saorifleed themselves to keep invi’date the vows made by 
their fathers. Such stories, oven it they were not b’ssr.d upon facts, 
were intended to convey a high mO'.’al ideal, and as the internal 
evidence furnished by the Sastras shows, reflected the spirit of the 
ago, for throughout the whole of the Upanishad literature we find 
truth and self-sacrilice to be the guiding principles of the lives of 
people of the period. Later writers describe this age to be the 
Golden Age when dharma constituted of truth, charity, self-re¬ 
straint and self-sacriflce flourished In full force. With the advance 
of Aryan society downwards into the plains of India, and the mul¬ 
tiplication of towns and kingdoms, (ll)arEns. lost much of the absolute 
importance it once possessed, and e.vpediency began to creep in. 
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But it waa distasteiul to the people who still ti'ied to adheie to 
the ancient ideal, In proof of this we need only cite the example 
of Rama indig’nantly repelling the suggestion made by Javali 
regarding the futility of icosping vows made to departed an* 
ceators. Mays Javali:— 

“ There is no future life : be wise, 

And do, O Prince, as I advise. 

Pnjoy, my lord, the present bliss. 

And things unseen from thoughts dismiss.” 

Tc this Uama replies 

“ Truth is all duty : as the soul, 

It quioltens and supports the whole. 

The good respect this duty : hence 
fts sacred claims I reverence- 
The warriorhs duty f despise 
That seeks the wrong in virtue’s guise 1 
Those claims [ shrink from, wbieh the base, 

Cruel, and covetous embrace, 

The heart conceives the guilty thought, 

Then by the'hand the sin Is wrought, 

And with the pair is leagued a third, 

The tongue that speaks the lying word. 

Base were the deeds thy lijis would teach, 

Approved as best by subtle speech- 

Those who in virtue delight. 

And with the virtuous live, — 

Whose flames of holy zeal arc bright, 

Whose hands arc swift to give, 

Who injure none and good and niiid, 

In every grace excel, 

Whoso lives by sin arc undefiled, 

Wc love and honor well-" 

(GI'illith’s Kamilyana, Rook il. Chapter 10!i,) 

As lime went on. expediency began to assert itself more 
forcibly, till in tb%timo of the Mahabhkrata even those who had 
otherwise set before themselves the loftiest Ideals of truth and 
justicH, wore forced lo yield to cireuinstaoocs. Ruefully did the 
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great Kura leader Bhishma, when asked not to fight for the 
Kauravas, beeaufee he was as much i-elated to them as to the Pand- 
avaa, tell Yudhishthira : “ Man, O King, is bound by self-interest. 
Gain is the slave of no one. Truly do I confess to thee, I am bound 
to the Kauravas by gain,” The same was the confession made by 
Drona and Shalyn. We have already alluded to Yudhishthira's 
having had to speak an untrutli on the field of battle in saymg 
that Asswaththama, the son of Drona, was slain, though in fact 
an elephant and not a warrior of that name had died. Yudhishthira 
did not say so willingly and regretted it, and was punished for it 
in being given a sight of hell. On every other occasion he indig¬ 
nantly repelled all attempts at cotiipromising truth. Hewasexhort- 
ed by Arjuna to act like other men of the world, and was told, 
“ We never see wealth that has been earned without doing some 
injary to others. It is even thus that kings conquer this world. Hav- 
in^conqueved, they call that wealth theirs, just as sons speak of the 
wealth of their sires as their own. Tlie royal sages that have 
gone to heaven have declared this to be the duty of kings " But ho 
replied ; “I shall not, for thy sake, tread the path thou recommend- 
eat. When the very gods fall down from heaven and great rishis 
from their respective pesitions of eminence, who that is acquainted 
with truths of causes (andetfectsi would wish to have even heavenly 
prosperity ‘f Insignificant kings, having performed divers acts 
relating to divers means of kingcraft . . , often slay a great 
king through some contrivance. Reflecting on these circumstances, 
this nectar of wisdom ftruthj has come to me. Having attained it, 

I desire to get a permaneut, eternal aud unchangeable place for my¬ 
self." [Mahdbhiirata Shanti Parva, Chapters 8 and 9.) Krishna, 
the greatest politician of his time also, never lost sight of the ideal 
of truth set up in the Sa,qtras, nor of the penalty which a departure 
from it involved. The law of Harma, described elsewhere, was to 
him as inviolate as to any of his predecessors, and he knew full well 
that as soon as an individual or a nation departed from it, he or it 
had to pay the penalty, and he recognized it in the case of bis own 
family and kinsmen being destroyed through their own iniquity. 
Although, therefore, in the Epic period the Hindus had much fallen, 
they did not approve of expediency and followed it unwillingly. 

Id later times also, expediency did not assume the importance 
it did in other nations of that period. In the Vishnu Furnna 
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which is later than the Mahabhilrata, we fltid Prahlada when 
aaked by "his father Hiranyakashipu to recite what he had 
learnt of politic?, replying^ as follows Forsooth, I have been 
instructed in all theKe by my preceptor, and have learnt 
them; but ! do not approve of all of them. For the subjection 
of friends and foes, four expedients have been prescribed fey 
ail, conciliation, gilt, piinishinsnt, and sowing dissension. 

But, O father, be not angry, I know neither friends nor enemies. O 
thou of mighty" arms, where there is nothing to be effected, what is 
the use of resorting to means for effecting it V O father, it is use¬ 
less to talk of friend or foe in Govinda, who is identical with all 
beings, manifest ail over the universe, the lord of it, and the great 
soul. The great Vishnu exists in thee, in me as well as in.all 
Other creatures. What then is the use of making such distinction, 
as he is a friend, he a foe ! It is useless, therefore, to cultivate 
such tedious or uuprolitable sciences which contain but false 
knowledge.” (Viahnu Hurana, ihrrt I, Chapter IE).) 

The Bhagvata, which is even later tliau the Vishnu Purana, 
aaya : ‘‘Although ilharina iduty), artlia (wealth), and kilma (en¬ 

joyment), as wall as various bi aoclies of learning like logic, 
polity and the vari'.us professions, are all relatively true, for 
helping one in emerging his individual self into the Universal 
self, yet for those who arc uninterruptedly devoted to the Su¬ 
preme, there is no nece.ssity of these.” On the contrary, “ We 
seek shelter in Thee who art the crabodIraent of truth, who art the 
goal oi truth, whose vow is truth, who art attained by Truth, 
who art Truth itself, before, during, and after the appearance 
and disappearance of the visible Universe, who art the origin of 
Truth, who abides in Truth, who art the i'rutb ol Truth, and who 
leaas Truth and llighcKousness.” These and similar doctrines are 
met with at every turn in the Puranic literatme of the period and 
reflect the s|)irit of the people and their ideals. 

The same continued to be the case later on, and even in the 
Mahomedan period, although Hindu society was not the simple 
and truthful society it once was, it challenged the admira¬ 
tion of all foreigners who knew it, There was much flattery and 
exaggeration, but little diplomacy in the modern sense of the term, 
in Mahomedan court?, and when put upon their mettlo, people did 
not hesitate to speak out the truth- 
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tn the Hindu society of to-day, fallen as it is, those arts of dip¬ 
lomacy, those subtle methods of makin^ money by false adveTii^.e- 
meuts, those commercial frauds atul those soft and empty notbiugs 
which form such important features of life in other civilized 
oountries, are also ftenerally unknown. Tn the field, the coariier 
or the bank there is even now as much as perhaps more, truthful¬ 
ness, more regard for honor, more disinterested charity th,m 
in the corresponding places elsewhere. ICnglish law does not 
encourage wagering contracts, and yet lakhs nf rupees wf)rtti 
of such contracts in grain, opium, indigo, sugar, I'io , are daily 
mado and fulfilled to the letter in all commercial centres in 
India. The great majority of our traders and bankers tight 
shy of puffing up their goods. Written contracts are seldom 
resorted to : verbal contracts are more common In all towns 
of importance hundreds of rupees are hourly lent and borrow¬ 
ed at low rates of interest, to be repaid the .same evening 
without any record being kept by either bori ovver.s or lenders. 
People trust strangers living hundreds of miles away and send 
goods to order freely, and are not the worse for doing so. Had 
the standfw'd of truth and honesty been what we see in the law tmiirts, 
the trade of the country would have long come to a deadlock.. A, 
banker's books, in spite nf ail the frauds and forgeries that daily 
come up before the conns, are as much trusted cow as in tirae.s 
gone by. Oaths on the Oanges’ water or other sacred nbjecls are 
as freely resorted to now as before, and the poi son who agree.s to 
abide by his adversary’s oath In this manner, does so on ihc. as¬ 
surance that the latter will either speak the tiut]'i,tjr be visited 
with the consequences immediately l)Oth in this life as wfH as in 
that to come. Even the Hindu journalist or the orator who in the 
heat of political controversy exaggerates his adversary’s defects, 
nr the lawyer who pleads a cause in Court, or the candidate for 
official favour who conceals the truth from his superiors, or the 
litigant or witness who lies in Court, would not generally be found 
to he worse than his compeer elsewhere. Experience shoiva 
the contrary, and edass for class, or individual for individ¬ 
ual, the average Hindu shall he found to be as truthful as. the 
average European or American And those who know the inner 
workings of our society, and have lived and moved in it, will, 
I think, concede that even as they are, the people of India 
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are, as a whole, not worse than people of other countries in 
point of truthfulness. They have many defects of character but 
utilitarianism has not as many followers here as elsewhere. 
If RQ(?Ush education has done to raise the moral character 
of the natives of India in all departments of the public service, 
the Bar nod other learned professions, and has enabled 
educated' Hindus to meet educated Europeans on equal terms, 
both in point of ability and a high standard of rectitude and love 
of duty, it has done so because the seed was already there. It did 
not impart and plant in us the seed of tmthfulneas, which was 
already there. All observers have noticed it: for instance, Sir 
Lepel Griffin says ; "Judged by any truthful standard, the people 
of India are on a higher level of morality than Englishmen." 
On the other hand, those who take [lart in publio life in India, 
form but a small fraction of the population, and speaking for the 
great majority of the latter, even when they are untoiichec! with 
modern ideas, they are not worse than their compeers elsewhere in 
point of honour or truth fulness. There has certainly been a great 
change in Indian society of late, but its traditions are even now not 
so unhealthy as they are thought to be. Exaggeration, a certain 
want of accurate thinking, love for the ideal in preference to the 
actual, may be the characteristics of some of our people or of a 
portion of our literature. But the Hindu does not certainly exag¬ 
gerate more than the European when advertixing his wares, 
and in business where accuracy is essential, he is as accurate 
as the European. In fact, it is a matter of common knowledge 
that an accountant who has been trained in the Hindu system of 
accounts, is more prized in a European bank or firm for his ac¬ 
curacy than one trained in the English system, The love of the 
ideal is also after all not so bad as it is thought to be ; for 
worldly prosperity and wordly wisdom do not always conduce 
to the highest end of man. On the other hand, no society, 
in which we find kings being exhorted by rishis to be "embodiments 
of truth, in truth the world abides, in truth dwell all virtues, even 
immortality itself," can, if it keeps up to such ideals, be unhappy. 
All that need be done is to point out to it how it can attain to those 
ideals consistently with, the circumstances under which it is now 
placed, and he who does so in a calm and dispassionate spirit 
should he counted its greatest friend. The ancient ideals are not 
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mere cant nor mtelleotual falsehoods. They are truth itsclfi and 
Indis cannot do better than to keep them steadily in view and try to 
attain to them. 


rr.— Kbform Movements in India. 

( liepi intcd mU/i liermisHtoti and eoneetious fnmi Ika Jiaai and 

W&i (.) 

/^Hristmas week in India is generally a week of activity, 
not only among the Christians who celebrate their fc-stivals 
and enjoy the season with their friends, hut also among the natives 
who devise and discuss various schemes for the improvement of their 
condition A number of congresses and conferences meet at this 
season of the year for political, social, and religious discussion, 
and the otherwise dull monotony of every-day native life gives 
place to activity all along the line. To an outside observer tliis 
activity of the natives of India in so many spheres of public useful¬ 
ness ia especially striking aa the result of the present contact of 
the Kast with the West. Many, however, doubt the usefuincs.-i of 
this activity, because of Ita spasmodic character and of its want of 
Ideals steadily aimed at and pursued. There can, however, be no 
doubt of the vast impetus which the Indian mind has received of 
late in the direction of reform, and the aim of every well-wlsiier 
of the country ought to be to point out the line which it .should 
follow in order to make its efforts fruitful and the gain com¬ 
mensurate with the time and energy spent on such occasions. 1 
have watched many of these movements ever since their inception, 
and have taken part in those that have the social improvement of 
the country in view. 1 have also full sympathy with everything 
that tends to advance our country a step further in the direction 
of prosperity or political progress. If, therefore, I have ven¬ 
tured to offer a few remarks on the net results of all that has 
hitherto been done, it is not in any spirit of carping criticism, but 
because 1 wish to see all genuine reform movements lIourLsli and 
do the good Intended. 

The Indian National Congress lias outlived many of the 
charges which used, at one time, to be levelled against it, It 
has, however, yet to command the attention which the charac- 
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ter of its (.(.ellbcraitkma deserves, and ttiis is due nut only to 
the fact that the people to whocn it appeals are naturally a very 
slow and conservative people, and the classes which, are likely to be 
affected by the reforms it advocates, naturally reluctant to give up 
the powers and privileges they have so long enjoyed, but its efforts 
want that degree of thoroughness and persistency which alone can 
make an impression upon a nation like the English. It has yet to 
have amongst its workers men who will devote the whole of their 
time and energies to the political amelioration of their ^country¬ 
men, who will divide among themselves the subjects which the 
Congress discusses, fully study them and collect all available and 
correct information, and pre.senb it to the Government and the 
public for consideration. The demands of the Congress are for¬ 
mulated every time it sits. Good speeches are often made in sup. 
port of these demands. Hut what is required is not merely speeches 
at a particular season of the year, but activity all the year 
round as well as full and definite information on the subjects 
discussed by those who have made them their study. Take, fur 
Instance, ibo two great questions of famine relief and the condition 
of the masses, which are occupying public attention now-a-days. 
No resolution will appeal to those who require facts ao for¬ 
cibly as correct and reliable data, showing how the present 
system of famine relief has proved to be defective, and how 
it can he remedied. The Congress can most effectually doit by 
deputing some of the members of its own provincial committees to 
visit a number of villages and collecting all necessary facta. 
The increasing drain of the wealth of the country is also patent 
to every observer, but most impartial ICnglishinen will require 
facts showing in what specihq instances the present system has 
affected the condition of the masses, and how it can best be 
modified to make them more prosperous. 

The same may be said of the subject of industrial development 
which is so closely connected with the growing poverty of the land. 
It is now the opinion of all who can think that there is no other 
solution, no other haven of refuge for India except an industrial 
regeneration, consisting not only in the revival of old industries 
and fostering of new ones, but also in competition with the West in 
production in quantities and at rates which would pay. Even one 
who is not an expert in this matter would at once say that steam 
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anil electricity, which have revolutioniseil the industries of he 
West, are req.uired to be largely employed in the East in order to 
compete with the West, in regard to articles of everyday use with 
which the latter floods it. But where is the spirit of self-help and 
enterprise X Where iathe enormous amountof capital and organisa¬ 
tion necessary for such regeneration 'i Government ought certainly 
to be asked to do its share of the work in giving greater encourage¬ 
ment to technical education, regulating the import duties, and in 
some Instances acting as pioneer in starting-model workshops for the 
training of nativeyouths, or encouraging their being trained in Eu¬ 
rope through scholarships founded by it. But the capital and the 
enterprising spirit must come from the country itself. As Mr. Wacha 
forcibly put it, you may send your most intellectual and practical 
countrymen to Europe, America or ./apau for industrial and techni¬ 
cal education, but of what use will they be if the capital and the 
outerpriae of the country fail, to avail themselves of the instruction 
they have received':' The Vaishya community of Upper India 
have shown their practical Interest in this question, and lately 
sent a Vaishya student to Japan to learn glass-making, but be¬ 
fore sending this young man, they carefully considered as to bow 
his services were to bo utiiied. This genllemau has now come 
back as an e.xpert in silk, not glass, and the Sabha soon hope 
to utilise his services. Talking to a proininoiiL member of tlie, 
Congress on the regeneration of India, 1 pointed out to him 
the necessity of the question of the iudiistrial development 
of the country forming a principal subject of discussion at the 
sittings of the Congress. This has now been done with the 
addition of an Industrial eshobition held with the Congress. 
But in order to result in something substantial, the Congress 
ought to take immediate action in collecting full and correct 
information regarding the present condition of the various 
arts and industries of India, how each of them has been affect¬ 
ed by Western competition, and how each could best be revived 
In spite of its growing poverty, there are, I am sure, still in 
this country classes of people who, even though they are not able to 
command the enormous capital of people in the West, can yet com¬ 
bine and raise decent sums for paying industries. They have done 
so in the matter of cotton, iron and other industries both in and 
outside presidency towns, if new and proiitable lields of investment 
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wei’e pointed out to thom, I am sure they would no longer be at a loss 
as to where to invest their money. This can only be done by disinter* 
ested persons who are fully in touch with the present condition of 
the arts and industries in the West, and who realize what is required 
in the Kast, taking up the question with some earnestness of purpose. 
The functions of Government in a matter like this are after all very 
limited. It is the people who have taken the initiative in their own 
industrial regeneration in Europe and America, There they are 
watchful of their own interests. If England invades America with 
her industry and enterprise, America retaliates by starting trusts 
and concerns as gigantic as her rival’s. Unless India does the 
same, its wealth cannot but be drained offi is the way it is being 
done now. No indulgence in regrets will remedy the situation un. 
less what we regret for is remedied, which can only be done by 
copying the Englishman’s persistence and enterprise in investing his 
capital In other than Government securities or money-lending 
or banking business. Mr. Stead has of late been telling John 
Bull to wake up. Let the well-wishers of India tell the same to 
their country, not merely by speeches but in the way Mr. Stead 
Is doing. 

The other questions discussed iu Congress, yt»., the larger intro¬ 
duction of a representative element in the Councils of the Empire, 
the widening of the sphere of the employment of the natives, the 
separation of the judicial and executive functions, the retrenchment 
of military expen Jiture, have now passed the stage of discussion, 
and have come within the sphere of practical politics, All that 
seems to be necessary is to show in what specific instances the in¬ 
troduction of a larger or more vital representative element in our 
Councils, or in what classes of appointments a larger employment 
of the natives of the country will do good, how our military ex¬ 
penditure can be best curtailed, and how judicial and executive 
functions separated without impairing the efficiency of the adminis- 
I'ratioD. Some useful literature has already grown up round these 
subjects, mainly through, the etforts of the Congress, but in order 
to make a deeper impression upon those to whom it appeals, it 
should he persistently kept up to date, new facts collected to Illus¬ 
trate the extent of the evils complained of. and presented to the 
public in an unbiassed manner. What seems to be wanting in all 
our reform bodies is (lei sistency of action. They are all very elo- 
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quent at a particular season of the year, but seam to lack energy 
to work all the year round. A learned doctor, who met me the 
other flay, told me that what we lacked was not the backbone which, 
according to him, was a subsequent evolution, but even a motor 
cord which precedes the backbone. With this defect unremedied, 
the prospect of the regeneration of India by the natives of the coun¬ 
try is rather remote. All our movements suffer from want of 
vitality, and only start up into life periodically. This Is not a 
very pleasant outlook. 

The Indian Social Conference, which seeks to secure for 
our homes what the Congress seeks to secure for ue from 
the Government is, also, not free from this charge. Its mem¬ 
bers, who are very distinguished men, meet every year after 
the Congress is over, pass resolutions against the customs of 
early marriages, extravagance on occasions of marriages and 
funerals, dUqualiflcalions attending forcigu travel, re-marriage of 
widows, elevation of the lower classes, etc. The subjects must 
necessarily be hurriedly discussed, for the sittings are over in 
a few hours, with the undesirable spectacle of the Conference 
not commanding that influence in the country which it ought to- 
Its programme' is much too long for the few hours it sits. If it 
would curtail its subjects of discussion, and bake up only one or at 
the utmost two at a time, and present to the country faots and in¬ 
formation collected from every available source during the year, 
as well as suggest practical methods of reform to serve as guides 
for the various caste and local reform associations in the coun¬ 
try, it would better fultil Its aim as the guiding and advising body 
of all such associations than it does now in treading the same 
ground year after year. It has no lack of talent among its mem¬ 
bers, but they should now take stock of the net results in the past, 
and devise measures for having a better out-turn in the future 
The speechifying portion of the Conference may now be more use¬ 
fully delegated to the various caste and subordinate associa¬ 
tions which have to stir up masses of people to recognize the 
evils of the present system. The Conference should be only a 
deliberative body consisting mainly of those who have devot¬ 
ed their time and attention to the questions before it, and 
who can bring knowledge and experience to bear upon its 
deliberations. 
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Reg-arding the various subordinate associations for social 
reform; which also meet at either this or other times of the year, It 
must be said with a feeling of satisfaction that most of them are 
doing good work in their own way, and some of the smaller ones 
possess much greater vitality than more pretentious movements, 
and are steadily making their influence felt in the communities in 
which they are at work. They have in many cases been able to 
achieve subefcantia! results with comparatively little show of 
eloquence in the short time they have been in existence. Take, for 
instance, the Valshya, the Kayasth, and other caste Conferences of 
Upper India, which are now doing much practical good in their 
respective communities. In the Vaishya Conferences, which met at 
Gawnpore and Agra as soon as the resolution regarding regula¬ 
tion of marriage expenses was passed, the local leaders of the caste, 
present at the meeting, offered to carry it out as soon as 
possible, with the result, that ^atic/iaj/nfs of certain sections of tlie 
Vaishyas which had been at loggerheads for many years pre¬ 
viously, met and prepared scales of expenditure to be incurred on 
such occasions, They stopped natetekes and the throwing away of 
money on occasions of marriage and other ceremonies, and the 
rules were publicly accepted by all the people of the caste. The 
effect of this upon the otlier soctious of that community bas been 
that similar rules have been framed by the latter for their respec¬ 
tive sections. The Conference also Introduced a system of pledges 
onthspartof its members. A large number of persons present 
signed these pledges, some unconditionally, some with reserva¬ 
tion, hut all intending to carry out what they had promised. 
Stock is taken every year of how far the pledges had been carried 
out, and in many cases they are carried out, and one village 
association whose members had shown themselves most auccess- 
fhl in this direction, lately got a silver medal for its efforts. 
This is the right spirit to work in and ought to animate all 
reform bodies in the country. As Sir Antony MacPonnell 
said in reply to the address of the Vaishya Maha Sabha, they haa 
caught the true spirit of national development in recognising that 
in order to raise a good superstructure, they must lay their foun¬ 
dation deep and firm. This they cannot do, unless they look the 
evils of tVielr .society steadily into the face and put their shoulder 
to the wheel to remedy them. The evils are growths of centuries, 
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and if in One ^aaeration they can mate people recognise the pre¬ 
sent customs as evils, they will have done some good work ; for 
once an evil is recognised to be an evil, society, however slow or 
backward, will not be long in remedying it. Ouly they must ap¬ 
proach all ranks to make them recognise the evil, and not leave it 
to some outer fringe to do so. And his parting advice was : “ Do 
not pitch your ideals too high nor endeavour to enforce ideals 
above the level of human goodness. This should, in my opinion, 
be the motto of all social reform in India.” 

The last great feature of our Indian activity are our religious 
conferences. From the advocates of the present system to Us 
most pronounced opponents, all meet at various times of the year 
to devise means for the religious regeneration of India, holding 
as they do, rightly, that without a national religion and a national 
Ideal, no progress of Indian society is possible. But when we 
come to what should be the ideal, what the religion, we find our¬ 
selves lost in confusion. 

Our Pandits and Sastris meet in Bombay or elsewhere to dis¬ 
cuss as to whether the Vedas are the revealed word of God without 
any intermediate human agency ; whether any limit of time could be 
assigned to them; whether they are themselves a suffloieDl authori¬ 
ty for all that is said in them, or require reason to supplement it: 
whether the customs of early marriages, sbradhas, etc., ought to 
be recognised as they are or with some modifications: whether the 
worship of the gods as now in vogue is correct, and other lopies 
of a like nature. The Arya Samaj, on the other hand, denounces 
worship oi many gods as idolatrous, condemns the shradhaa as 
they are now performed, limits caste distinctiona to moral and 
mental qualifications, and wishes to trace everything that is now 
claimed as the achievement of Western science to the hymns of the 
Vedas. The members of the Theosopbical .Society meet for the 
purpose of discusaing the question of how far it is possible to 
blend the old order with the new. They also discuss other subjects 
ranging much higher then the sphere of the average Indian 
intellect of these days, while another movement started on the 
model of the Religious Parliament of Chicago aims to let all relig¬ 
ions meet on a common ground. It seeks to promote a religious 
spirit.among men of all faiths, affords a common platform for the 
advocates of each to show to the best advantage the vital princi- 
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pies oi his faith, vvjthout entering into hostility or controversy 
with people of other faiths, and to bring within. *He easy reach of 
every one trustworthy information about every form of religion, 
and leave him to judge of its merits. 

The Dharam Mahamandal Is a counter-movement to the Arya 
Samaj, and seeks to defend the old order against all attempts 
at Innovation. It would keep intact even such portions of it 
as the changing circumstances of Hindu society require to be 
modified. It appeals largely to the masses of Upper India, and 
provides good and lucrative work for many a Pandit who has 
the gift of a fluent longue. It has proved very attractive to those 
who see no good in change or are content to let Indian society 
take care of itself or would not examine its shortcomings be¬ 
yond the veriest surface. The advocates of the religion of Sri 
Radhaswami of Agra, some of whom are men of education 
and culture, also meet in their Satsang and preach doctrines 
akin to Yoga. 

These are some of the principal religious movements now 
flourishing among us with more or less vigour. Some of 
them possess a considerable amount of vitality and are able 
to show more subitantial results than many of our purely social 
or political movements. The Theosophical Society and the 
Arya Satnaj of Lahore have Colleges which command the 
■sympathy of not only their own followers, but of outsiders 
also. They have, moreover, been largely instrumental in turn¬ 
ing the current of Indian thought towards, and not away from, 
ludia, besides bringing much of our old literature and philoso¬ 
phy within the easier comprehension of readers both in the East 
and the West. They also discuss important questions of social 
reform, and Mrs. Besant’s “ Ancient Ideals In Modern Life” 
has placed the whole question of reform in the most prac¬ 
tical shape possible. The question, however, is, what is the 
direction in which all this activity is moving? That there has 
been of late a great upheaval of the Indian mind, is undoubted! 
but whether it is in a proper direction is questioned by many 
whose opinions are entitled to respect. The old order cannot 
last, . It must be modified to suit tbe changing circumstances of 
our society. Our ancient ideals will have to be kept up, but if we 
are to take the place which should beloug to us in modern 
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civilised BOcietj, they ivlll have to be adapted to the times. Our 
rclig’ion and philosophy are now being more largely studied in 
the West than in the East, and the influence they are exorcising 
on the thought of Western countries is very considerable. But 
in the West they know what is good in our past and what is not; 
what is practicable and what otherwise. We shall have to do the 
same. Our past is great, but the greatness of the past will not 
make us great, unless we resolve to he like those whose purity 
of life and steadiness of aims and loftiness of ideals made them 
achieve it. Not to move at all and merely sit, admiring the 
past, means death; to rush headlong into change in disregard 
of the past, means ruin To choose the mean between these 
two extremes, means regeneration for Jndi'a, and this ought to be 
the direction in which all reform ought to move. We cannot, for 
instance, revive the four Ashrams of the Rishia of old in their en¬ 
tirety, without doing violence to the present condition of our society 
with its growing love of ease and comfort, its multiplication of 
articles of luxury, the training now given to its youth in schools 
and colleges and universities fashioned on Western models, the 
disappearance of its isolation from the rest of the world, and its 
facilities for interchange of thought and its contact with a people 
who are accustomed to look more on the ol)jective than the sub¬ 
jective side of life. There i.s, however, no reason why the life of 
the Indian student of even these days should not be lived more 
simply than it is now, why his marriage should not be delayed 
till he is able to know tbe nature of the marriage relation, 
habits of greater reverence for elders inculcated in him more 
largely, and why he shouid be given not merely secular education 
which leaves him without any ideals in life, but also Wreligioua 
education which could serve him in tbe hour of trial and mis¬ 
fortune. There Is also no reason why the modern householder 
should be so intently bent upon personal aggrandizement, and 
be so careless of what does not concern his own immediate 
welfare. He can do much worse than set before himself the goal 
in life of his own ancestors in the past, how it Inspired them 
to noble deeds and noble thoughts and left for him a legacy 
which not only he but all the world is proud of. The Indian 
parent ought not only to be anxious for the education of his 
children, but should also set before them the example of a noble 
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life, aa did many of the Kishis of old, while the Indian mother, 
instead of being the family drudge, ought to be the queen of the 
household the Vedas wish her to be- Indian husbands who discuss 
the problem of social reform on the platform may most usefully 
oarry the discussions in the homes and thus pave the way for their 
children receiving that home education which moulds the character 
of the nation. Charity, gratitude and veneration which charac¬ 
terised the Aryan household of ancient times ought to characterise 
our Aryan household now, while our elders, after they have enjoy¬ 
ed the pleasures of life and found their hair turning grey and their 
sons ready to take up their burdens in life, may well devote the 
rest of their lives to act aa guides and counsellors of the youth of 
the nation. They need not retire into the jungles and be religious 
mendicants to devote themselves to prayer and meditation and 
realisation of their ideals in life. Their country expects them to 
serve it with their ripe experience, to guide it onwards. It is 
wrong to say there Is no hope of regeneration for India. The 
situation, though it seems disheartening, is not altogether so 
hopeless as some pessimists think it to be. There is yet life in the 
nation ; only it requires to be regulated and guided in the proper 
channel. This depends upon how our public men act in the pres¬ 
ent. “ Now or never’’ should be their motto. The choice 
hitherto has been between attachment to ruinous customs and at 
headlong rush aficr Ideals which may also prove our ruin. What 
the country requires is, brave, clean hearts, lired with enthusiasm 
for all that is good and noble. If Ihe result of so much activity is 
not a thousand, not even a hundred of such hearts, the sooner we 
retrace our steps the better. 


ill.—T he Indian Sahhu. 

W hat cun he done for him ? 

( Ueprinted wUh permission and eor)'ection.s from the Hast and West ,) 

The Indian sadhu has of late been a subject of public attention, 
and various suggestions have been put forward aa to how to make 
him a more useful member of the community. But unless the laity, 
who support him, show more discrimination in their charity, nothing 
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good is likely to result. I have intimately mixed with this class 
of people for the last Qfleen years ; and the more I know of them, 
the more convinced [ feel of the uselessness of outside effort to 
improve their status or utilise their services in the cause of religion. 
There are both good and bad sadhus among all the various frater¬ 
nities now found in India, but the good are getting fewer, and the 
bad preponderate. Idleness, gluttony, and ignorance are unfor¬ 
tunately features of most of these men ; and instead of their devoting 
themselves to study and meditation, they pass an aimless existence, 
with no good to themselves or the community which maintains 
them. Those of them, who own mallis or gaddia, find money enough 
to live in a style which any Indian prince might well envy. At the 
last Kumbh, in Hardwar, I spent some time in making a more in¬ 
timate acquaintance with the ways of these people and was astonish¬ 
ed at the command of wealth and the good things of life possessed 
by many of their fraternities. Costly equipages, elephants, retainers 
and other paraphernalia of royalty, large and well laid out camps, 
grand feasts, to which thousands were invited every day and fed on 
dishes which even the richest householder can scarcely afford, mark¬ 
ed the cslebration of the occasion on the part of many sadhus. Their 
evenings were devoted to musical entertainments by people specially 
trained for the occasion, or lectures on religion to large audiences, 
more with a view to excite controversy or collect money than to 
advance the cause of truth. They had brought thousands of rupees 
from pious householders all over the country, to spend at Hardwar, 
and sad it was to see the hard-earned money of the people wasted 
in pomp and show, which did no good either to the givers or the 
receivers. One of these had a large camp where he gave lectures to 
large classes of people on the subject of religion, He was 3 very 
good speaker, and possessed of inujh learning. Similar lectures 
used to be given in other places at the fair. Thinking this to be a 
good opportunity for getting all the leading authorities on Hin¬ 
duism together, and having delivered a number of lectures on sub¬ 
jects specially known to each, some of us tried to have these various 
professors meet on a common platform to take up work. But the 
project fell through ; tor no sooner were the invitations sent than 
sadhus and pandits begin to flght over questions of precedence. 
Those who were really good and earnest seekers of truth had either 
left the fair or did not come, or lived in out-of-thO'Way plaees 
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Many ot the beat sadhua greatly regret the present state of 
things, and think that something ought to be done. The general 
opinion, however, seems to be that unless the householders, who 
maintain these sadhus, exercise better diacritnlnatioa in the bestowal 
of their charity, the bad will never disappear nor take to better 
ways. It is useless to expect the sadhus to reJorm or to do work. 
So long as they get enough, and more than enough to live upon, they 
will not work. It Is also useless to ask Government to legislate in 
the matter and say that no sadhu will be alio ved to take a minor for 
his disciple except with the written and registered consent of his 
guardians, duch legislation might prove an engine of oppression 
in the hands of the police. That it will at once be interpreted by 
many, as an interference with the Hindu religion seems almost 
certain On the contrary, as pointed out by a sadhu the other 
day, it householders observed the rule of the shastras in not 
keeping sadhus in their houses, and only feeding them and not 
giving them cash, something good might result. 

Another useful method of Improving the status of these people 
will he to found a number of studentships for those who devote their 
time to study at a regular Institution for a number of years. I am 
trying the experiment ot having a small library in Haidwar, 
where books on all branches of Sanskrit literature are kept. 
This library has for the present been placed in the Ramkrlshna 
asrama at Kankhal, and the books made available to all 
who care to read them. They are also lent out at the discre¬ 
tion of the manager. In connection with this institution are 
given live studentships of five rupees each to five sadhus, 
on condition of their regurlarly studying in a recognised palh- 
shala in Kankhal. If the experiment succeeds, the studentships 
will he continued. I have discussed the proposal with some 
of the best sadhus, and they seem to approve of the idea, In 
course of time, as the number of educated sadhus Increases, 
inducement to idleness and imposture will become less, and we 
shall have men who will be the religious guides of the community, 
like their predecessors in the past. Of and Akharas we 

have enough ; what we want is more education and less show. 
Only the other I met Swami Kaivalya Ashrama, of Uttara 
Kashi, and it was really a groat pleasure to find a man of his 
attainments and piety showing such a genuine regard for the 
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canons of his order as to refuse even a blanket in place of his 
kantha (coverlet) which was tom in rags, and yet without being 
conscious of his renunciation. The same is the case with several 
others. But they are few and far between, and not very popular 
except with the more earnest students of religious philosophy. 
In Hardwar and elsewhere hundreds of costly houses and dharm- 
salas are appearing' for the accommodation of pilgrims and 
visitors, but a few or no schools where Sanskrit is taught re¬ 
gularly and after a definite standard. If those who devote money 
in building these places were to spare even ten per cent for 
educational purposes, the cause of learning and religion would 
both be greatly advanced and much good would result. Nothing 
can be nobler than a number of well-read and well-trained sadhus 
going about the country lecturing to people on true religion and 
philosophy, and showing bow both could be purilied of both 
euperstition and dogma, and restored to their pristine purity as 
Sankara, Nauak and Kabir did of old. Such an ideal is worth 
aiming at, and it our educated and inhuentlal classes beep it in 
mind, it may be attained in the near future. 

There are at present several lakhs of Sadhus in India, but 
the number of those who stir themselves in the cause of religion 
can be counted upon one’s fingers, and even these find it more 
profitable to work outside than in India. On the contrary, they 
(the sadhus) all seem to think it their right to be fed by the com¬ 
munity, and some of them, like the Nagas, go the length of 
extorting charity not merely by threats, but by personal violence 
also. I noticed this with much pain in my late trip to Badrinatb, 
where parties of Nagas extorted supplies and cash from shopkeep¬ 
ers at each ckaiti by threats and even worse means. I brought this 
to the notice of the Local Government. But on consulting the 
leaders of the Hindu community, I found ail of them opposed to the 

Government proposal of limiting the resort of pilgrims to Badri- 

nath by passes which were not to be granted to beggars, like the 
Nagas, and had to suggest the strengthening of the local police as 
the only other course possible. I hope this will minimise the evil. 
But it shows how the sacred institution of mendicancy is now 
abused in India. 
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iV. — BADBtKASHKAMA. 

{Rein'inled wil/i, permission fivm the East and West.] 


BADRiKASHaAMA haa beoa tbe favourite resort of Hindu 
ascetics from the time of the Mahahhirata ; and those to whom a 
life of contemplation is more attractive than living in. a world full 
of troubles and cares, have always I’esorted to it to pass their days 
in happy secluaioo. The ashrama of the rishis Nara-Narayana was 
the place where Narada went in order to perfect his devotion. It 
was the place where Krishna himself lived as an ascetic, and where 
he advised his friend Uddhava to go and pass the rest of his days. 
It was the place where the Pandavas went on retirement from the 
cares of sovereignly, and where the Hindus of old placed their 
swarga or heaven. To a student of Hindu religion and philoso¬ 
phy, places which Sankara, Vyasa and Vashishtha and others trod^ 
cannot but be associated with all that is good and noble, and it 
has ever been the ambition of the seeker of retirement to live in 
jungles where the Upanishads were read and commented upon, 
where the riahls discussed the rayaterios of Brahmavldya and 
realised the truth of what is taught in the Vedas, not merely by 
argument, but by contemplation of the gi’andest scenery in the 
world—a scenery which by its majestic grandeur forbids man from 
prying into it, but tells him to sit in awe and admiration at the 
work of Him who made it what it is. It was with thoughts like 
these that I started on a tour in the hills of Badrinath, and can 
now say without lear of contradiction that no place in the world 
is grander than the Himalayas, no place more conducive to 
elevation of thought than the bills of Badrinath. 

I left Agra on the Obh May 19U3 and reached Kathg^dam the 
next morning. Thence to Bhimtal is an easy ascent by a good, road 
of about 8 or P miles. Bhimtal is largely resorted to on account of 
its charming lake and mild climate. The lake is very deep, and 
its waters irrigate a large portion of the country. It is about 
5,580 feet long and 1,400 feet broad, and is about IbO feet deep. 
The height above the sea-level is about 4,500 feet, and altogether it 
la a very quiet little station to live in. From Bhimtal to Almorah 
s about 28 miles through hills dotted with tea and fruit gardens, 
rice and wheat-fields, wild rosea, walnuts and other trees for miles 
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roHad. This is tho Kumaon district. The people of the place are 
hardy mountaineers, though not so hardy as those of (jarhwal. 
They are free from many of the evils which beset the poor of the 
plains. They appeared to me to be a good sober lot, contented 
with tilling their fields and paying their rent to the Government, 
and living upon what they could save after satisfying the revenue 
demand. The country is divided into a number of small farms where 
the farmer pays his rent direct to the Government. There are no 
zemindars, esceptin a few places. Each farmer owns the little farm 
of which he pays the rent. Kice, wheat, madua are theprincipal crops. 
The rent is paid at so much per na.U, and 20 nalis make an acre. 
In some places, it is about 2 annas per nali. Each village has its 
Pradhdna or headman, who looks aftei* its local affairs and 
through whom revenue is paid to Government. Some of these 
headmen appeared to me to he very good, intelligent men. One of 
them, whom I met between Ganai and Mahalchorl knew some 
English, and was a man of refined tastes. The most noticeahlo 
feature among the tenantry of the place was their deeply religious 
feeling. Some of those who were impressed as coolies seemed to 
be more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of religion than those 
whom they carried. Prom flhlmta! to Deodwara and Peura, 
thence to Almorah', Is two journeys, through lovely scenery in 
places picturesque like a panorama, in the morning it is very 
refreshing to walk in those lonely hills, with the birds in Hie trees 
for your companions, and flowers shedding their sweetest 
fragrance all round. Here you have truly what is called the May 
of English poets. At Almorah they seemed to suffer from scarcity 
of water, because of the springs having dried up for want of rains ; 
otherwise it is a very good place to live in. Bikat Bani is an 
artificial forest laid out near the town, and it is always refreshing 
to walk there in the morning. The town stands on the crest of a 
ridge, and its fort has played an important part in the history of 
its rulers. It has been in the possession of the British since the 
conclusion of the Gurkha war of 1815, and is now the headquarters 
of the Kumaon district. The population is mostly Hindu, the 
Hrahmans being the most advanced and prosperous members of 
the community. They stand foremost in point of education and 
occupy almost all places of trust under Government. The 
Kshatriyas are not all prosperous, but the Vaishyaa are. A most 
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noticeable feature among'ths Vaishyas of the place is, that they 
freely take girls in marriage from the Kshatriyas, who as freely 
intermarry with them as with the Brahmans ; also, that all classes 
of people freely eat animal food. Prom the caste nanjes of the 
Brahmans—Joshl, Punth, &o.,—it Is certain that they are foreign 
to the soil of Kumaon and have come to live here from the Mahratta 
country. Their features also point to a southern origin. Themar- 
riage customs of the people are said to be more closely allied to 
the system described by Marm than those of any other portion of 
the Hindus of the present day. It is not, as Mr. Burn, the Census 
Superintendent for the United Provinces, says in his report, that a 
Dom, who is a member of the lowest caste in Kumaon, can marry 
his daughter to a Khus Bajpnt or a Vaishya; but that Vaishyas 
do intermarry with Rajputs is certain. There are two classes of 
Rajputs here, the real Rajputs and the Khus Rajputs. The latter 
are people who are said to have become degraded on account of 
oonneotlons with lower tribes. Similarly, there are the Kbus Brah¬ 
mans and the real Brahmans. But I did not find any Brahman, 
real or Khus, nor any Vaishya marrying in a Dom family. The 
statement, therefore, that “ there are few Banyas or Vaishyas, and 
these also intermarry with Domsontheone side, and with the Khus 
liajputs on the other," as contained on page 216 of the Census Report 
is due to misinformation. 1 questioned about 500 Vaishyas who 
were present at a meeting convened for the purpose of taking 
practical steps towards social reform among the Vaishyas of 
Kumaon, and they all told me that while they intermarried with 
Rajputs, there was not one instance of their having done so with 
Doma. In order to test the accuracy of this statement, I questioned 
a number of other intelligent and well-inlormed independentgentle- 
men, and they supported the Vaishyas in the above statement, I 
should therefore think that statements like the above, which give 
needless offence to a community, should not be made In a 
public report, or the authority on which they are made should 
be stated. In this case, 1 hope, the statement, which is due to a 
misapprehension, will be corrected. 

At Almorah they asked me to lecture on social reform, and I 
did so to an audience which I was glad to And, was ready to meet 
the reformer more than half-way. They observe the practices of 
Hinduism more closely than we in the plains. The ceremony 
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of performing the yagyopavita is universal among all the twice- 
born classes. The practices of the Vaiahyas are, the Brahmans 
themselves told me, as good as those of the Brahmans- The ages 
at which boys are married, are very lair. Only a change is 
necessary in the marriageable age of girls, and I think if the re¬ 
formers work on moderate lines, they will soon achieve success. 1 
tried to point out to those who honoured me with their presence 
at the lecture, the necessity of observing Hinduism more In the 
spirit than in the letter, and I believe some of them at least felt 
convinced of the necessity of doing something in this direction. 
In Almorah the Christian missionaries are as strong as everywhere 
else, and it does not speak well of the public spirit of the people Of 
this place that they should allow their daughters to be educated by 
zenana missions when they know how undermining to their re¬ 
ligious beliefs are the teachings of that body. Some time ago 
there was a strong agitation in Almorah against the missionaries, 
and the people sueoeaded in establishing a high school as a rival 
to a flourishing missionary institution. But they have no girls’ 
school there as in many other places of these provinces, even 
though they grumble that the efi'ect of zenana ojission teaching 
is not what they would like it to be. 

Prom Almorah to Badrinath is about 130 miles. I left Alrno- 
rah on the 13th .vlay. The stages are Banskhet 13 miles, Dorahat, 
l3 miles, Choukhulia, 10 miles and .Viahaichorl S miles. This is the 
limit of the Kumaon district. The journey is by a good road leading 
through pleasant scenery. In placsa U. is very lovely and the sight 
of the Ram Ganga running in the valley below, the birds warbling 
in the trees above, the road winding round the hills, now ascend¬ 
ing, now descending the immense forests on the hills around, the 
walnuts, the wild rose and other jungle trees spreading their grate¬ 
ful and inviting fragrance around, elevate one’s thouglits to the 
Author of all whose command they obey and of whose power and 
glory they remind man at every turn. At Mahalchori the pilgrim 
enters the Garhwal district. Here the scenery becomes wilder. In 
the first three stages, Iiohba, Adi Badri, and Karanprayaga, be meets 
with much the same kind of trees and flowers as he did in Kumaon, 
Between Lobba and Adi Badri he walks up torfhe Devali-khal, and 
then descends for about a distance of six miles. On both sides the 
hills are covered with lofty pines ; fountains of water cool his way 
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ai every turo- Casoadea are falling from the hilla, and in the morn¬ 
ings birds greet him with, their song of glory. The road winds 
through shaded arbours created without the hand of man, and sweet- 
scented flowers invite the traveller to rest his weary limbs at every 
turn. I reached Adi Badri at noon, and on inquiry astowhylt was 
called Adi Badri, was told that it was the original Sadrikashrama 
of the time of Nara-Narayaua. There are two bills here, the Nara 
and Narayana hills, nearly touching each other. The river between 
is easily fordable. The hills are covered with vegetation and the 
valley is free from extremes of heat and cold. All that an ascetic 
requires to keep his body alive can be easily had here, and the de¬ 
lightful scenery around assists his contemplation. There is there¬ 
fore little doubt that these bills formed the favourite resort of the 
rishis ol old. I found here a number of old temples built in the an, 
oient Hindu style of architecture, and the one said to have been built 
by Sankara must be at least l,0u0 or 1,200 years old. The main 
temple is surrounded by a number of smaller ones built at various 
intervals, some of them at the same time as the principal temple 
and the others at subsequent intervals. The images in the temples 
are not old, but the rebels are. After discussing the matter with 
the best informed local men, 1 think that the popular saying which 
divides the Badrikashrama into Sthula (gross), Sukshama (subtle), 
Ati Sukshama (very subtle) and Shuddha (pure), points out to Adi 
Badri, which is the Sthula, to be the first Badrikashrama of the 
epic times. As you go on, the journey becomes more dilBcult and 
the moans of subsistence less easily procurable, till io Shuddh 
Badri, which is the present Badrikashrama, you can get nothing 
from nature except a few roots, the water of the Alakhnanda and 
snow all round. In Sthula Badri, which extends from Adi Badri, 
Karanprayaga to Garuda Ganga, nature is more bountiful and the 
way easier. From Adi Badri to Karanprayaga is 12 miles. Here 
you are at the ooufluenee of the Alakhnanda and the Pindar rivers 
called by some the Karan Ganga. It is a sight to see the crystal 
blue waters of the Karan Ganga rushing into the crystal whit, 
waters of the Alakhnanda. The pilgrim bathes at the confluence. 
But the force of the stream is too great to admit of his enjoying 
his bath. Prom Karanprayaga the pilgrim goes to Nandprayaga 
the confluence of the Alakhnanda and the Nandakini. The road 
has been newly built, and is much wider than those further up. 
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Nandprayaga has some pretoaaioas to trade, for here, tor the first 
time after leaving Almorah, t saw shops tor the sale of brass and 
copper vessels, bankers' shops, and one bboksoller who dealt in 
Sanskrit and Hindi hooks. On the banks of the N andakini, away 
from the haunts of men, you can enjoy the sweets of contempla¬ 
tion if you can forget tor the nonce the world with its turmoils 
and cares. ‘The road between Karanprayd-ga and Nandprayaga 
having become breached in one place, we had to descend down to 
the bed of the river for several hundred feet through huge 
boulders, and could then realise in part the dillicultles contended 
against by those who visited these places in times when there 
were no roads, no bridges, no villages for sale of provisions 
or supply of lodgings to the traveliep. Truly, as the Hindus 
say, Badrlkashrama is essentially for those who, having 
played their part In life, go there to die. From Nandpraydga 
to Chamoli is the next stage of some eight miles. Chamoli or 
Lai Sanga la the headquarters of one of the Deputy Collectors of 
the Garhwal district. Here the road from Kedar meets the Almo¬ 
rah and Garhwal road. The journey was hitherto not very difficult, 
But from Lai Sanga it becomes m.ore and more difficult at every 
stage. The asceut and descent arc both very rough and steep, and 
the road In planes rather narrow with the hills over head and the 
Ganges roaring several hundred feet below. It makes you giddy 
to look down, and you had better not do it, for once your foot slips 
you arc gone for ever .' The next stage is Pipal Koti, about nine 
miles, which you reach in about live hours. Thanks to the caro of 
the British Government, we have now hanging Iron bridges lor 
rope bridges of old, and the number of bridges they have built at 
various places In the pilgrim route between Hardwar, Badrinath, 
Ranikhet, and Kathgodam, have earned for them the gratitude of 
thousands of pilgrims who have thereby been saved from the jaws 
of death All these hridge.s are well and strongly built, and in 
most of them t could easily go on ray dumU. Only the one near 
N andprayfiiga is rather sh,T.ky, and the footpath has given way in 
places, which makes it rather daugerous for tho unwary to walk 
over it, especially when it is dark. A few miles up Chamoli 
is the Brihi-Ganga, which, by the falling of a rock, 
became the Gohana lake. This lake is still several hundred 
feet deep, and when last it burst, about three hundred 
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feet of watef rolled down the Alakhnanda which caused such 
great havoc all round. As the lake again becomes full, another 
overflow is likely to lead to the same disastrous result. The 
Brihi-Gang-a is not a river worth the name; but it is the rock 
which has made it into a lake, and the rock promises to remain 
there for some time to come, b'rom Pipal Koti to Kumar Chatti is 
about twelve miles, and near Guiab Kotl, about three miles from 
Kumar Chatti, you have to climb up one of the moat dangerous 
and the roughest ascents in the journey. The coolies aaid it was 
the Mritywlmira, or the gate of death. Here you have to climb 
up several thousand feet betweeu stones roughly placed, one over 
the other. The khud below and the hill above are terrible to look 
at, and in one place perpendicularly straight is the khud with the 
river Ilka a white streak oi water, with no trees, not even a slope 
to relieve the eye. The hills are ail very bald and bare, and no 
stream of water nor even a refreshing shade lightens the trouble 
of the journey, and great is the misfortune of those who have to 
ascend this peak in the day time. It was a piteous sight to see 
women and old and intirm people creeping up and down the hill^ 
crying for water, or sorrowfully inquiring as to the nearest 
h ilting-place. Well might one shed tears of joy at the sight of these 
poor people braving all the extremes of heat and cold, hunger and 
thirst, and leaving home for a sight of the Badrikashrama of the 
Kishis. Truly it is in places like those that you see tiie force of 
faith carrying one through all obstacles. The pilgrims are 
not generally men of iiosilion or those who love comfort and 
luxury. Badrinath is not lor the idle or the luxurious, or those 
who have become enervated under the influeacB of modern civilisa¬ 
tion It is for those who have no care for the body and are 
prepared for everything—even death at every turn. And yet the 
journey is now comparatively much easier than even fifty years 
ago. What it must have been in the time of Krishna, Vyasa and 
Sankara, even imagination cannot conceive The beggar-class 
fu-nishes the majority of the pilgrims. These beg their way up 
and down, and private charity is often quite sufficient to relieve 
much of their want. In lhu3 the number of householder-pilgrims 
was much le^s than that iu other years, and I met only a few men 
of wealth fiom Bomliay, Bengal, and I’aujab. The United Pro¬ 
vinces did not furnish many pilgrims to Badriiiath. TjOud were the 
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appeals for charity at every Chatti {lod^in" placo) made by these 
beggai'3, The rfagrO'S were, hoivevcr, tim besv elf uf the wliele lot 
Their system of enforcing their demand is uaiquo in the history 
of Hiiiduism. At each Chatli they collected all the Banyas, and 
told them to give them ao much alta, ghi, sugar, fuel, and cash. 
They commenced by appealing to Ibeic sense of religion. But 
when they fouad that sweat words would not carry conviction, they 
enforced their demands by rougher means and beat every one who 
resisted them. In one place a refractory Banya had to sutTei- 
from a broken arm for resisting the demands of the Nagas. 
In another place a Banya very cleverly escaped their enaction 
by saying that he was neither a Hindu nor a Mohammedan, 
but a Bhristian. The Nagaa are a very rough set of people, stout, 
well-built, and well-fed, and walking publicly in a stale of 
nature. The shopkeeper's were loudest in their complaints against 
their extortions, and most of them did not earn for days what 
was exacted from them iu the course of a single raid of these 
beggars. I think sonnething should lie done to put a .stop to 
this. There is no strong police in those places, aud one or two 
constables you meet with here and there are scarcely sulticient 
to control roughs like these. The remedy docs not lie in tire 
Banyas’ refusing to comply with demands which are enforced by 
violence, but in checking their oxactious by strengthening the 
police on the road as well as at the Chatiis. Should such a slate of 
things remain unmonded, it might lower the prestige of Government 
as well as set law and authority at deHauce. Thei'e is no inter¬ 
ference with religion in coatrolliug rullians like these, and I hope 
the matter will attract the attention of the authorities. I found the 
shopkeepers of Garhwal ready to give as much in charity as their 
means permitted. Prices there are very high. In some places aitrt 
sells at four or live annas a seer : par, two seers a rupee ; dul, three 
seers; gram about as much. No vegetables can bo had. In some 
places buraiug oil was also conspicuous by its absence. There are 
few fields worth the name in Garhwal, and grain and other things 
for those who go or live there have to be carried from long dis¬ 
tances by small goats. The shopkeeper does not, therefore, make 
any fabulous pr.)flt by selling uftii at three or four seers for a rupee. 
Ho has to provide free lodgings for his customers, as well as to give 
away a lot in voluntary gifts. He should, therefore, be protected, 
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and after considering the matter in all its aspects, 1 think there ia 
no other means but the above, of protecting him. The beggar-class 
in Badrinath were very loud in their complaint at the prices 
charged. But on inquiring into the matter there seemed to be no 
help for it. All that the Government can do is to see that the 
provisions supplied are wholesome, and for this purpose periodical 
examination should be made at every Cbatti. It is the had aita, 
daif and ghi supplied to the pilgrims which cause so much cholera 
and other diseases. 

We now reached Joahi Matha, really Jotirmatha, one of the 
four seats of learning, founded by Sankaracharya. The village 
presented the appearance of a deserted place with few people 
living in it. Cholera had broken ont in the neighbourhood, and 
so mortally afraid is the Gavhwali of this ftcwitti'i (disease), that he 
leaves everything and runs into the Jungle to save himself. When 
the epidemic prevails to any ostont, he deserts bis nearest relations 
to save himself. No Garhwail could be induced for love or money 
to go near a place where he fancies cholera is prevailing. Joshi 
Matha has ceased to be the residence of the Sanyasls of ihg 
Sankara sect for several hundred years. I tried to find out the 
reason, but the answer given was not satisfactory. What appear¬ 
ed to he the case was that the head of the institution fell into evil 
ways, and was removed from office by the ruling chiefs of the 
place, and the Institution made over to another sect of Fakirs who 
called it the Jogi Math. It again changed hands, and the priest 
of the temple is now a Dakshini Brahman. There is here an 
ancient temple of Basudeo which is said to have been built by 
Sankara. The appearance of the temple and its out-bouses lend 
support to the belief that Sankara, or at least his successors, 
lived here, and that the place was an ashrama of the ascetic and 
the contemplative. There is hero also a temple of Narslngh, not 
so old as the other temple, and tradition goes that one of the 
arms of the idol is gradually becoming thinner, and that when 
it falls off the way to Badrinath will be entirely blocked. Whether 
this is merely a popular belief, or points to some physical 
changes in the road leading to Badrinath, cannot be ascertained. 
The belief is, however, founded upon a sloka met with In the 
Sanatkumara Sanhita, Joshi Math is the headquarters of the 
priest and the other establishment of the temple of Badrinath, 
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whea it becomes buriei] in snow, in winter. Here we have two 
beautiful fountains supplied from the hills above, and it was a 
great pleasure to bathe in them. A few miles up is an old temple 
of Mahadeo, called the Joti Linga, under a tree which must have 
been at least a thousand or eight hundred years old. From 
Joshi Matha to Vishnu Prayaga is only one and half miles, 
but the road la very rough and the descent very steep. Vishnu 
Prayaga is the confluence of the Vishnu Ganga and the Alakh- 
nanda. Here the pilgrim bathes, holding thick chains of iron 
fastened to the hills, and yet the other day a woman was carried 
off by the force of the stream. Prom Vishnu Prayaga we have 
the Atl Sukshama Badri, the Sukshama extending up to Joshi 
Matha. The journey is now not only difficult but dangerous, and 
fortunate is he who does it safely both ways, The road Is not in 
the charge of Government, but is repaired by the managers of the 
Badrlnath temple from the temple funds, so they told me. If it is 
so, the authorities of the temple ought to be made to keep it in 
better repair; at present it is very unsafe and accidents are com¬ 
mon. It it is in the charge of Government, they cannot do bettor 
than take It up at once, instead of waiting for the completion of the 
rest of the road from ETardwar. I am informed that they are going 
to spend about four lakhs of rupees over the pilgrim route in ten 
years. 'Fhe latter has been greatly improved of late. But the road 
from Vishnu Prayaga to Badrinath, a t1i.stanco of about I’O miles, 
calls for Immediate attention, and its repair cannot be undertaken 
a day too soon. In some places I measured it and found it not 
more than three or four feet broad, with a very deep khud on one 
aide and a hill rising up to the skies on the other. From Ghat 
Cbatti it becomes worse and you have to climb up between stones 
roughly placed one over the other, for several hundred foot over a 
narrow footpath of about two feet, with the Ganges below and the 
hills above. If you look down you may roll down the khud. If you 
look up you may smash your head against the rock. The pilgrim 
has therefore to follow the traditional song of the bird panchipng- 
dhyana, mnkh Eama, Eama- (Wayfaror, attend to your feet ; keep 
it steady and repeat Jla7?ia, Rania.) Accidents to cattle and men 
are not rare, and the khud of the Ganges bears witness to many an 
unwary traveller having lost his life by missing his step. Only 
the other day a woman who was being carried in a khandt (basket- 
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ohftir) met her death In this way. Not only are the steps rough 
and dangerous and the road very narrow, but the incline in some 
places is very steep and the risk of your foot slipping very great, 
and the wonder is that in spite of so many dangers the journey is 
fearlessly attempted by men, women and children in the belief that 
Badrlnath Vishal will carry them safe through the danger. 
Between Vishnu Prayaga and Pandukosar is a place called the 
Lokapala-tirlba, where people perform the sraddha of their an¬ 
cestors. The tradition of the place is, that the pond there is sur¬ 
rounded by a number of birds which would not let straw or any 
other thing remain in the water, but would immediately bring it 
out. We now come to Pandukesar, really Patidava kAsetra, ihe 
field or the place of the Pandavas ijere we have the unique sight 
of a slab of stone, called the Pandava Sila, placed on the top of an 
apparently inaccessible hill on the other side of the river. It makes 
one giddy to look at it, and yet tradition says this was the place 
where the Pandavas were born. That the Pandavas were bora in 
the hills is true, but whether it was here or elsewhere is uncertain. 
King Paodu, according to the .\1ahS,bharata, went to the mountains 
of Naga«shatta, whence he crossed over to the mountain of 
Kalakuta, thence to Gandhraadana, thence to the lake of Indra- 
dyumna and thence to the mountain of a hundred peaks. But it 
is doubtful if Lokapala-tirtha is the Indradyumna-tirlha and the 
Pandukesar the mountain of a hundred peaks of the Mahdbharala. 
At Pandukesar we have again a very old temple of Vishnu^ 
called the Yoga Badri. The temple is said to have been built by 
Sankara. But whether it was built by him or after him, it is a 
very old temple. Here I saw four very old copper-plates hearing 
inscriptions in the old Devanagri characters. The plates contain 
probably records of grants from kings of lands or property to the 
temple. But though I tried much I could not read the inscription ; 
it was iUcglble in many places. But that the language was Sanskrit, 
the concluding words, Sakalam idam purushai parkilayapi, showed. 
This is the Ati Sukshama Badri. 

We now mount up the Shudh Badri, the goal of the as. 
cetlc of India, The road, which is now only eleven miles, is 
not so dangerous as the one from Vishnu Prayaga. In places the 
valley of the Ganges presents the appearance of an oasis in 
the desert of barren hills covered with snow all round. The as- 
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cent is steep and the way lung. But the pilgrim knows that his 
trouble will soon be ovor and onward he goes, staff In hand, shouting 
“ Badri Viahala Lai ki jai,” not minding the roar of tbo Ganges 
below, the hilla over head or the narrow and rough road in front. 
At Hanuman Chaf-i he is shown the place where coals of a saprifioe 
performed by Raja Maruta several thousand years ago, are still 
found Some traces of coal In the ground were found by digging 
deep, but whether they were of Raja Maruta’s time or due to the 
nature of the locality itself, is not certain. We are now in the 
snows of the Bimaiayas (the Abodeof the Scow). Hero we have in 
front the snow-covered peaks, raising their heads aloft to the sky. 
There the Ganges has been bridged for about a mile by a natural 
bridge of snow, and it is a sight to see the water forcing Its way 
several thousand feet below this mountain of snow. The Rishi 
Ganga, a mile below Badri, is crossed by a bridge of snow, and wo 
have snow above, snow below, snow right, left—all round. Thes 
world Is entirely lost from the view amid these snow-covered hills, 
and if Che mind is not elevated here from Nature to Nature's Godi 
it cannot be elevated anywhere else. Row majestically silent is 
Naure here ! It tells you not to be boo prying into her secrets, but 
bend your head In awe and admiration, and learn how inaignifleant 
a creature is man compared with the marvels he secs in these hilljj 
around him The rishis looked upon the Himalayas as their heaven, 
and there is no doubt that they aro the gates of heaven to those to 
whom the world has lost its charm. I reached Badrinath in the 
afternoon of the 24th May, and at once went to bathe in the Tapta 
Kund, a hot spring close to the temple. Here again we see the 
hand of a benign i’rovidence. Bitterly cold all round, and yet 
you have a very hot iulphur spring in the middle, a plunge into 
which at once refreshes you and relieves all the fatigue and trouble 
of your journey. The pool is supplied with water by a spout in the 
shape of a dragon’s head. As the water comes out of the spout it 
is unbearably hot, but becomes cool as it falls into the pool. 
The room through which the spring passes, presents the appearance 
of a nice and warm outer room of a Turkish bath. 

The pilgrim has now bathed in the thermal spring and all his 
fatigue is gone, and he is now ready to pay hi^ reverence to Shri 
iiadri Vishal. The door of the shrine opens at aoout live in Iho 
afternoon amidst the din and rush of pilgrims shoutiug “Badri 
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Vishal ki jal.” He enters the temple by a flight of steps leading 
into a quadrangle. The temple has not mimh pretension to 
architeotui’al beauty. But it is a very old institution dating from 
the time of Sankara. Formerly there were no houses here, and 
the temple alone graced the Vast table-land. The present Badri- 
nathpuri dates from about 150 years. The table land extends for 
about three miles on one side from east to west and about half as 
much from north to south. The elevation of the place ia about 
10,400 feet. Higher up, about 23,000 feet above the sea-level, are 
the glaciers from which the Ganges takes Its rise. The cold here 
is more intense than the coldest December night of the plains, and 
those who had some experience of the cold in January last, 
may perhaps realise the Intensity of the cold in Badrimath during 
the end of May, when they are told that it was about half as much 
more as last January. The temple was built at various intervals of 
time. The inner sanctuary dates from Sankara's time, which, 
according to Indian ebronoiogists, was 2,.373 years . ago, and ac¬ 
cording to European chconologists about 1,200 years ago. It ia 
built of white atone with a deodar roof. Its inside is covered with 
gilt copper, and its cost is estimated lobe about H lakhs of rupees. 
The design ia essentially Hindu. The bell-house and the other 
rooms outside are later additions, and the cost was, they told me, 
about two lalch.s of rupees. The temple carries a largo establish¬ 
ment of priests, cooks and other servants, and is now under the 
management of the Raja of Tehri, in Garhwai. Under hia manage- 
meut it now shows a good surplus, more than lis. 40,000 being in 
the bank, and the Maharaja's manager, who is a man of much 
intelligence and business capacity, is very anxious to secure for 
it a permanent income capable of meeting all expenses independent 
of offerings from pilgrims, The total income of the temple is 
about Rs. 4S,0'»0 a year, and the expenses about Rs. 28,000. There 
are a- number of villages attached to it yielding an inoome of about 
Us 7,O00 a year. The income from offerings of pilgrims amounts 
to Rs. 20,000 a year, and ihe number of pilgrims is about 60,000 or 
70,000. The chief priest is known as the Kawal, and Is a Brahman 
of the Numburi caste from Kerala in Southern India, the caste 
from which Sankara came. The ofllce is not hereditary but elective. 
When a Rawal dies, the manager of the temple communicates with 
the Raja of Travancoro for securing another Kawal, and one who 
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fulfils the necessary conditions as regards birth, clan, ikc., is 
selected. Etearning is not so much regarded as ether quallflca* 
tious. The pay of the Rawal is now Rs. 100 a month, t'ormerly 
he was the sole manager of the temple, and at one time this led to 
much mismanagement of the temple funds. The temple was formerly 
managed by the Maharaja of Benares. But on account of distance 
his management was not successful, and it was made over to the 
Maharaja of Tehri. The Government does not exercise any direct 
control over its affairs, though it indirectly superintends them. 

I think the management of the temple should be in the hands of a 
iommittee presided over by the Maharaja of Tehri and consisting 
of men who would take more interest in its affairs than he can do 
consistently with his state affairs. The manager of the temple 
gets about Rs. 70 a month, and the staff is quite BufScient to 
control the affairs thoroughly If properly supervised. 

It is now the time for Bhog and no one can go inside the 
temple, The rcisoi is prepared in a pakuhala inside the temple 
enclosure, where Lakahmijl is supposed to cock tor Badrlnatb. 
The Bhog consists of rice of various sorts and dal ; vegetables 
being scarce are not generally cooked. The Bhog, after the god 
has been served, is distributed among the temple establishment in 
fixed proportions, and from them it finds its way through Pandas 
among the pilgrims. Some of the rice preparations of the Bhog 
are dishes of a very superior order. There is, moreover, a system 
of gifts to the temple called nlka whereby the giver receives a 
fixed proportion of food for what be gives and the rest goes to 
the establishment of the temple. Unfortunately, this athi faaa 
given rise to some litigation between the temple of Badrinath and 
that of Laksbmiji which is in the same enclosure, and I hope the 
Maharaja of Tehri will see that sacred institutions like these 
are not dragged before courts of law, and will set the matter 
at rest by compromise. 

It is at about 9 o’clock in the morning when the great god 
is to be bathed. To the privileged few is accorded the Nirvana 
Darshana, that is, a sight of thegod as he is in his samadhi posture, 
without any of the jewels or clothes that are subsequently loaded 
over his person. There are two rooms in the tftnple. The outside 
room, where the Image is installed, has a door covered with sheets 
of silver. The outside room is covered with gilt copper. It is about 
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ii by Ifi by li feel. The ieside room is smaller still. The pilgrims 
stand by a railing at a distance of a few feet from the inner room. 
But the latter is too dark to admit of a full view of the image, 
unless you go very close, which Is not the privilege of every 
one. The inside room is very insufficiently lighted. No oil, 
vegetable or mineral, is allowed. Only lamps fed by gbl ate 
lighted and the light even in the daytime is very dim. They light 
camphor for privileged visitors and then you have a full view 
of the god. 1 suggested to the authorities of the temple the neces¬ 
sity of lighting the place better, and proposed their putting up 
an electric lamp in the outer room. But it will be very difficult to 
manage a battery there. At all events, the matter is worth serious 
consideration, both from the fact that it is necessary to prevent 
accidents, when there l.s a rush or pilgrims, and to allow those who 
have made .such a long and difficult journey a fuller view of their 
favourite deity. The question of properly lighting the temple is as 
important here as in Jagannath, where also the light is very insuf- 
Ucienb. 1 do not think the object of tbesastras is to prevent people 
from having full darsliomi of the object of their worship, i here 
are no tests to that effect in any of the Smritis or Puranas that I 
know of, and I think in these days of improved lights for all 
purposes of everyday life, our temples should not employ means 
of lighting which, however sacred, are insuHicient to afford light 
to those who resort to them. In Badrinatb, on account of the 
temple being under snow for more than six months in the jear^ 
greater ventilation than ta now available is not possible. But 
better arrangements for lighting the place ought at once to be 
made, and 1 commend the matter to the attention of both the 
Hindu public and the authorities of the temple. A bright electric 
lamp, will, I think, meet all requirements and might be put up 
without much trouble. 

The image of Badrinatb is a very old and historical Indian 
relic. It was brought out by Sankara after diving in the Narada- 
kund about seven times. It is of grey stone in the “ padamsana 
samadhi” posture. Close by are images of Uddhava, Narada and 
other great Bhaktas. When decked with clothes and jewellery, the 
image of the god presents a magnificent appearance. But it is 
grander and more elevating to have its view in the "nirvana” 
posture. The " singhasana ’’upon which he sits is worth Hs. 4,POD 
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and the jewellery and clothes about Rs. or Rs. 8,000. In winter, 
when the temple becomes burled in enow, all this treasure is 
brought to Joshi Math, and when the temple is closed for the winter, 
a lamp containing about two measures of oil is lighted by a wick 
as thick as a wax-caudle. 

There is enough ventilation in the temple to let the candle burn, 
and when alter six months the snowis removed and the door opened, 
a green light la seen. If the candle goes out, it is considered 
a bad sign, and a year of sickness and drought is feared. The 
whole arrangement of the temple shows that it is simplicity and rigid 
asceticism Itself. At night the god is not given a luxurious bed as 
in other temples ; he is left with only a, silk cloth and a girdle. 
In the winter all furniture and jewellery are removed, and he is 
again left as an ascetic should be. 

This is a brief account of one of the greatest institutions of 
the Hindus. There is not tlte slightest doubt that the very air of 
the place is elevating and even the most sceptical man feels him¬ 
self the better for living in this sacred place. Here from Vishnu 
Prayaga onwards you see Hinduism io its most primitive condition. 
No Mahomedan face is seen here, no worker in leather finds bis 
way up to Badrinath. There is not the slightest chance of animal 
food of any description, or any intoxicating liquor finding its 
way here. All is pure and good, and superstition and dogma 
have not been able to destroy the sanctity and purity of the place 
to the extent they have done elsewhere Every inch here la sacred 
ground. I walked outside the Puri, and how serene and quiet the 
country was all round ! The snows of the Himalayas extend as far 
as the eye can reach. Down below, near Brahmakspal, where the 
pilgrim offers oblations to his ancestors, is the Narada-fcunda in 
which Sankara dived for the image. The water of the Alakhnanda 
is so cold, that it requires some courage to dip one’s hand in it 
for even a few minutes There is an Inviting cascade rushing 
down the hill close by, but the water is too cold to drink. 

We must not, however, linger in these saered haunts longer than 
the prescribed period, but must hurry hack to the ordinary humdrum 
life of the plains. Before doing so, let us have a glance at the 
men and women of these places. Primitive simplicity is the great 
feature of their lives. Thefts, lying and cunning these people 
know not. You can trust a hiliman with your most precious 
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belongings without being sorry for it. These men have a deeper 
sense of religion than our people in the plains, and some of them 
rise superior in their simple faith to many of our learned pro¬ 
fessors of religion. Often I heard them singing their songs in 
Pahari, and on getting them interpreted, found them permeated 
with a deep religious sense. Their women, though poorly clad, 
have graceful features, and even their rags sit gracefully upon their 
persons. Some of the Bhot women would beat many of our society 
ladies in point of grace. What one ought to admire above all 
is their freedom in meeting strangers. Their character is gener¬ 
ally good, and their freedom is therefore all the more impressive. 
And yet how strong and surefooted they are 1 One of these 
creatures has just placed her little household iu a basket and her 
baby over her pots and pans. She ties the basket to her back and 
leads a child of about seven by the hand over a steep ascent of 
some six or seven miles, and reaches her destination before others 
who had no such load to carry. Another woman comes from Mana- 
gaon as a coolie. Off she runs with a heavy bundle of about a 
maund to the next stage, which is full eleven miles, and gets there 
in about five hours, none the worse for her journey. The same 
is the case with the men. The coolies, who are brought to our 
camp every day, carry us and our luggage cheerfully to great 
heights for the very low rate of 4 annas per man per stage— 
not because they care for the money, but because it is the 
order of Oovemment. Over the roughest ascents these people 
carry us along with a boldness which is truly surprising. 
And yet how timid they are, how mortally afraid of the 
bem&ri (cholera) ! There is no trade in these parts. The only 
things that are sold are hill produce, like musk, salajit, hides, 
blankets, &c., and except a few cereals like wheat, rice, madhwa, 
nothing is produced here. The people are pastoral, and their wealth 
consists in their cattle. Goats are the chief pack-animals. Buffaloes 
and cows are only reared for milk and ghi. In Badrinath there 
are only two amachetras where food is freely given to the needy. 
There is no dispensary, though tliere is a post-office there. The 
climate of the place is not very healthy for dwellers of the plains, 
who often become sick and carry hack incurable diseases as a 
prasada of their journey. I think something should be immediately 
done to alleviate the suffering one sees here at every turn. The 
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sig-ht of men, women and children appealing for medical relief at 
every stage is very heart-rending, and T wished my stock of medi" 
cines, which I distributed freely, were greater and the means at 
my disposal ampler to afford relief to these suffering people. The 
pilgrim here is at the mercy of the coolies, and the coolies from the 
Tehri side are notagood lot and care more for their money than for 
the comforts of their clients. It is a common practice with them to 
place their Kandia on the edge of precipices where the loads are in 
constant danger of tumbling down. One such case occurred in my 
presence and an old woman, I tried to save, met her death by the care¬ 
lessness of her coolie. Cholera, diarrhrea, dysentery, cough, colic 
are most common among the pilgrims, and many of them were found 
lying on the roadside away from all medical help. The Chattis, where 
people lodge for the night, are generally very dirty, and there they 
are huddled together, getting bed food, badly cooked, to eat. The 
Government is doing something to ensure cleanlineBs in the Chattis, 
hut I am afraid they are not proceeding in the right way about it. 
They insist upon the shopkeeper undertaking the responsibility of 
keeping the Chattis clean or employing a pcwhas (watchman) for 
the purpose on Ra. 5 or Rs. 6 a month. The shopkeepers, of course, 
chose the former alternative, with the result that the Chattis .are 
not kept clean. I think the Government should thetnSB]ve.s employ- 
sweepers for the purpose, and if they cannot afford to do so, levy 
the charge from the shopkeepers. This is one of the moat crying 
evils (^the pilgrimage to Badrinalh and the cause of much suffer¬ 
ing and mortality among the pilgrims. 

I should conclude by suggesting—(1) that the road from Vishnu 
Trayaga to Pandukesara at least be immediately repaired, either by 
Government or from the Temple funds so as to minimise the risk to 
life which it now presents ; (2) that in the pilgrimage season a system 
of medical relief be organised for the treatment of pilgrims on the 
road ; (3) that ordinary medicines, like quinine, peppermint, chloro- 
dyne, camphor be distributed at each Chalti among shopkeepers .and 
patwaris for free distribution among pilgrims ; (4) that instead of 
one, two or more hospital assistants be employed at places where 
there are dispensaries, one remaining in ihe atatinn and the other 
touring among the pilgrims : (5) that in large Chattis two, and in 
small Chattis one, sweepers be employed by Government, either from 
public funds or from rates levied from shopkeepers : (6) that suitable 
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arrangernents be made ^ 0 I■ lighting’ the temple of Radrinath, and 
that the influx of beggars, like the Nagas, who commit robbery and 
extortion in the name of religion, be stopped. T hope these sugges¬ 
tions will commend themselves to Government and the public, 
and that something will soon be done to make the journey to 
Badrlnath more comfortable and less trying. I look upon my 
visit to that sacred place as one of the most interesting incidents of 
my life, and shall always remember it with feelings of pleasure and 
reverence. 

V. —PRACTICAL, RELTGIOTTR ANO SOCIAL REFORM. 

We have, in the preceding pages, dwelt at some length upon 
the present condition of our society and shown all reform in 
religious and social matters to lie in the attainment of the 
ideal of unity. All our best tliiokars, both in the past as well 
as in the present, have bad no other ideal in view, and the 
difference observable is in the steps laid down for its attain¬ 
ment. And It is because we, in modern India, seem to forget 
it, and instead of going to the root of the matter, are trying to 
make the tree look healthy and bright by pruning the branches, 
that we are so often unsuccessful. Our innumerable creeds aed 
castes and subcastes, our Influlte systems of worship, our varying 
beliefs, and the various longue.s spoken by us, if looked at 
superficially, are sufficient to bewilder not only the ordinary but 
the educated mind also. And yet beneath .all this babel of tongues 
and apparent confusion of sects and castes, there will be found a 
principle of unification -which, If kept steadily in view, is the only 
beacon light in this otherwise impenetrable darkness. How this 
nnderlyiog principle has been lost sight of in the war of creeds and 
sects and divergent schemes of reformers, is painfully apparent 
to every observer. If we are to believe the advocates of .sfatn.s 
rpw, we should let things drift on, unmindful of what is going 
on around ns, of the numerous forces at work in our society and 
of the march of events in the rest of the world. If we are to follow 
the revivalists, we ought^to revert to the good old days of India 
when there were no railways or steamships or foreign government, 
when life was simple and wants few', towns that could be counted 
upon fingers’-ends, and petty kings ruling their small states under 
the guidance of Brahmins or making war upon each other. If the 
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aiivouates o{ mydera ideas are right, the struggle for life, the 
hurry aud compelition, the breakdovsrns and premature deaths and 
decay, the turning of man Into a machine, ought to he our goal. 
The future C'f India does not, however, lie in blindly following any 
of these, but in taking from all what it needs for present require¬ 
ments and making it subserve to the principle of unity. 

Taking the revivalist's view first, does he reatly wish the India 
of to-day to have all the various yuyum which were in vogue 
in the Vedic times with their attending destruction of animal 
life In those times they had papnas for everything, from 
procuring of rain and wealth to the destruction of enemies. 
The Wealth of the country did not go out of it. On the contrary, 
it poured into it from outside. Then kings like Rantideva, Janaka, 
Kama and Yudhlshthira could well perftirm their Amamedkax and 
fiiyauj/as and give fabulous sums of money and gold to Brahmins, 
■and thh highest could cheerfully undertake the task of serving them 
The Brahmins wrere also learned and devoted to truth and duty, and 
though they accepted the gilts, they never hoarded money, but imme¬ 
diately gave away all they had got. If they wielded immense spirit¬ 
ual power, they also made good use of it. The gods were invoked 
In a spirit of love and equality. ludra and others drank souta in 
saoriflees as friends and companions of the Aryans Kings attained 
to the status of the gods by their merit and reigned as lodras till 
their merit was eshauated. When the sacrificial horse was let loo.'e 
armies had to follow it to light whosoever ventured to capture 
it, Viswasrij yagnas in which kings used to part with all they 
had, were not unoommon, The ceremonies were, moreover, not the 
lifeless and the formal ones they subsequently came to be. Brah¬ 
mins discussed at king’s courts, disputed points of religion and 
philosophy, and were rewarded for their labours. Can we say the 
same of India: of the twentieth century ? There is now no raja pos¬ 
sessing universal sovereignty like Tudhlshthira, nor do we iiud the 
Vashishthas and the Yagyavalkyas of old amongst the Brahmins. 
Any petty raja who would let off a horse for an Aswamedha, shall 
soon be brought to his senses by either his own people or the British 
Resident at his court, and might find himself elsewhere than on his 
f/addi. If he attempted to give away all his wealth to Brahmins, 
he would be soon set right by his brothers and cousins, or by the 
British Government telling him to take up some other pursuit than 
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that of governing^ a kingdom- If you uttempCed a yagoa for 
destroying your enemies, you would be none the better for your 
pains. Perhaps you will set the police after you. The plague 
is now committing havoc in all parts of India, and even the modest 
proposal of all Indians joining in a prayer to the Almighty to rid 
us of this monster, met with an amount of opposition which was 
unexpected. To call upon people to perform yayacts as they were 
performed in the Vedio times, though it may flatter national vanity, 
is therefore not practical in these days. The other day the Vedas 
were carried in procession in Delhi, but what good did it do to the 
cause of religion ? A yagna according to the Vedic methods was 
also lately attempted to be performed in a native state in Rajputana, 
but the ceremony only added to the wealth of a few Brahmins and 
did nothing more. In Benares and other places, Pandits now and 
then perform yaynus where the gods are invoked and the Vedas 
chanted after the good old method. But that also'leaves no 
permanent impress upon society, nor can it be said to be a step in 
the direction of revival of the Vedic religion. In the matter of wor¬ 
ship, also, if we are to follow the Vedas, there shall be no temples 
as in the Vedic times. Gut who will remove all temples and images 
from our midst ? Pew Hindus would tolerate the idea and any re¬ 
former who told them to do so would soon (ind himself in a serious 
position. Great is the merit of gifts of ail your wealth to Brahmins, 
but the Brahmins must be men of .learning and piety, unattached to 
wealth and possessed of a spirit of renunciation. But where shall we 
lind for these givers of all their wealth, receivers possessed of the 
qualifications laid down in thesastras'f There were no Vaishnavites 
or Saivites or Shaktas, or any other sects in the Vedic or the 
Smriti or the Bpio periods, nor we3?e the many jarring creeds 
and dogmas which are now preached here, preached in those 
days, nor did each claim to be the only exponent of truth, nor 
the only guide to bliss here and hereafter. 'We wish we could 
follow the Vedas, and abolish all the sects, creeds and systems 
of worship now found in the country, as it will conduce to 
national unity and well-being. But who will go first, and will not 
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each claim to remain and see the others go first ? Then, as to the 
various places of pilgrimage, each of which claims to be the only 
sacred place on earth and its priests the only guides to heaven. 
Here also we do not see men of learning and piety congregating 
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for the discuasioB of religions truth and enlightening each other 
on the best means of securing future bliss as was done in 
the past. On the contrary, rice and drunkenness are very common 
in these places. Disgusted with the ways of the woridiy- 
rainded, you turn to those who profess to have given up the 
world. But there also you do not see much of renunciation. 
IE you tell the Sanyasins to give up all their maths, their incomes, 
their numerous disciples and return to the Vedic ideal of owning 
nothing and hide tlieir head where the sun sets upon it, and 
look upon ail with an equal eye, you will be none the better 
fiK' vour pains. Among Pandits and men of learning, also, your 
only chance Of finding a hearing is possession of money and 
promise of gifts. In tbe temples of the gods, too, there is more 
of show and pomp than of worship in the heart, fn Brindaban 
and Mathura in the month of Savan, Krishna swings in cradles 
amidst costly Kuropean furniture-lamps, chandeliers, mirrors and 
pictures—to the great delight and amusement of the masses. His liitts 
(adventures with tbe gopia) are celebrated by singers and dancers 
who have now ascribed to him many more of such sports than was 
done even by the author of the Bhagvata or the Brahmavalvarta 
Parana. The priests of these temples are as often as not men Of 
any character or learning. V.^'cre we to revive the ancient sys¬ 
tem of worship, much of what we now see in our temples, priests, 
paudits, maths and places of pilgrimage will have to go. It will 
he a good thing, but no revivalist is seen to undertake it in sericu.s 
earne.Htuess. 

Tlie other alternative is not to attempt to reform, which in im¬ 
possible, with relereuce to the altered conditions of our society, 
and 've ‘.ball therefore have to keep up the old ideal of unity and 
try to attain itjjot through the ceremonial (Karma Kind), but the 
knowledge portion of the sastras. The universally true ideal of 
the Veddnta, 7'nt Imam asi (Thou art That), the gospel of love and 
mutual help, of recognition of every one as your own self in every¬ 
day life, of merging of all limitation and Isolation for tbe good of all, 
is the only true gospel for India. Any other is bound to fall. The 
requisiiee of success are work, love, cheerfulness, self-reliance, 
fearlessness and purity ; in a word, cultivation of what in the Clta 
is called the dairi scmipatti (Divine attributes), a spirit of true 
renunciation and recognition of the value of work for the sake of 
work This is tbe only possible line of action for those who wish 
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to see the Hindus form one nation with common alms, fired with 
a common zeal and striving after a common goal. People are now 
making festivals in honour of Slvaji or Guru Govind Singh or 
Rammohan Roy or Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, All these men 
were great in their own spheres, but they were not national 
heroes like Rama and Krishna. The latter’s birthdays are 
celebrated more or less universally in India. The Janam AalUnnii, 
the day of Krishna's birth, and the liamyiaumi of Rama's are well 
known to all Bindus. The gospel of both was work in the true 
spirit of renunciation ; and if we Hindus require a national festival- 
as we do, vve cannot do better than observe the Hamnaumi or 
./{tiKUH Asktumi, not merely by keeping a fast for the day and mak¬ 
ing a show of the hero’s birth at noon or midnight, but by devoting 
the day to meditating upon what he said, and did, as gathered from 
the Rdmayana and Mah^bhdrata and dciermioing to bring it 
into the spirit of modern life. In Japan they have recognized tlie 
principle of tempering past conditions with the new spirit of 
freedom and equality. We shall also have to do the same. 

In matters social also, it would be very desirable, but it Is cot 
possible tor many years to come, to revert to the Vedio ideal of 
having only four castes and sweeping off the numeious subcasl.es 
and their divisions now found in India. So also would it be to bare 
inter-marriage between castes, as was the case In those days. 
But it is .a dream not to be realized. Any Brahmin who w-.inUl 
attempt to marry in the tour, or a Kshatriya in the three, or 
a Vaishya in the two forms of marriage prescribed by Manu, 
will soon find himself outcasted, and perhaps muoli worse. No one 
even among Brahmins novv-a-days gives his daughter to a rit- 
wija (performer of a sacrilicc), having decked her. If one wei-c to 
take a girl by giving a pair of ballook,s to the bride s people, ho 
will ha looked down upon by his community. No Brahmin will 
tolerate his girl and a candidate for her hand meeting together and 
consenting to live as husband and wife by the mere promise of per¬ 
forming dharma together. No Kshatriya can dars to carry oft a, 
maiden by killing her relatives. If he did, ha shall soon find 
himself in a jail or on the gallows. If he attempted to carry her 
off when she was asleep or drunk, the Penal Code will soon set him 
right, Swayamvaraf marriage by selection) is well nigh impossibe 
even among rajas. Even a Kahetraja son, born through niyotjn and 
recognized by Manu, will not be allowed to inherit the wealth of a 
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Brahmin or any other person. The rules of studentship of the 
Smriti times, if followed now, would soon result in many a student 
giving up his studies. No Brahmin would consent to partake of 
the food of a person of another caste, as was done in Manu’s time. 
If we are to follow the Vedas and the Smritis, the whole of our so¬ 
cial .sys!|(ero and way of living shall thus have to be changed. in 
matters of man iage, especially we wish we could revert to the old 
ideal of marriage, after one had finished his studies and the girl 
had developed, but even the little reform in the age of marriage 
of girls stirs up opposition even in states governed by Hindus. 
Thus, in matters of social life, it is as impracticable to revert to 
the Vedic, the Smriti or even the epic ideal as in matters of religion. 
Taking caste as the first great item of reform, the greatest advo¬ 
cates of revival will unfortunately be found to be the greatest ad¬ 
vocates of caste exclusiveness. On the other hand, the numerou,s 
castes and sects of India are increasing instead of decreasing in 
number, each claiming to be higher than others, and its claims hotly 
contested by the others who do not wish it to come into its ranss. 
Were the Brahmans allowed to have their own way, as some oi 
the orthodox would wish them to have, many of them would like 
lo keep all the learning to themselves, letting others remain as 
.gnorant as before, no work to do, and plenty of money and wer- 
ship to enjoy, no discrimination in matter of gifts, and everytbir.;. 
belonging to every member of the community to be the prope.'-ty oi 
the Brahman, learned or unlearned. But will this, even if po?;-- 
ible, he a desirable condition of things for the innumerable v;;ela- 
ers of ploughs and labourers in tho fields, zemindars ownin.r ui-r,- 
pertiea or carrying on trades or professions, or occupying po-is 
under Government ? None of them would like to live in Jungles upem 
roots and fruits and give up all he has. The same applies to trie 
other castes. 

The fact seems to be that in a highly complex and gi eaily uivid ■ 
ed society like ours, neither revival nor status quo is possible, .sfet us 
quo is not-possible without leading to extinction, while revival 
out and out, is not possible without causing rupture for whicii 
no one is prepared. Adoption of foreign habit of thought and 
action is even more impracticable, because no society can a3ord 
to disregard its past, nor at one sweep destroy the work oi 
centuries. On the contrary, if we gradually broaden the basis of our 
society and make it less exclusive and its groups less mutually re- 
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pellaot, spread true educatlou both among males and females, have 
marriages at proper ages, inculcate a spirit of love and oharify 
in place of a spirit of isolation and uncharitablenesa, have a com¬ 
mon language like Hindi, impress upon all the necessity of re¬ 
cognizing every one as your own self, not only in realms of religion 
and philosophy, but also In every-day life we can hope to do good. 
As Swami ttain Tirtha says, '• If you want to live in the present 
century of marching and advancing industries and arts and not 
die by inches of political oonautnptioa, do capture the iMatriswa 
of electricity and enslave the Varuna of steam, bacome familiar 
with the Kitvora of scientific agriculture. The purohits to introduce 
you to these gods, are the scientists or artists who instruct these 
branches of knowledge. Do see God in nature, but as something 
more; see Him also in the laboratory and the science room : let the 
chemist’s table be as sacred ta you as the Yagna fire. ” We are now 
great admirers of Japan, and may well learn the secret of her 
success in the solution of the problem of national reform. “ In 
oinergiag from an Asiatic hermitage to take our stand upon the 
broad stage of the world, we were,” says Mr. Okakura, “ obliged 
to assimilate much that the Occident offered for our advancement, 
and at the same time to resuscitate the classic ideals of' the East. 
The idea, of the reformation is clearly e.xpresaed in the Imperial 
declaration of 1868 in which his present Majesty, after ascending 
the throne, stated that national obligations should be regarded from 
the broad standpoint of universal humanity.” ('‘The Awakening 
of Japan,” p. Ifi2.) The chief factors in this progress wore the 
elevation of womanhood, promotion of liberal education, ethical 
training based upon the teaching of earlier days, resulting in the 
rCaclinoss of every Japanese to inarch to cert.nin death at the word 
of command, upon an ever-wiiling readiness to offer oneself as a 
sacrifice for the ivholo nation in patriotic love which recognizes 
no limits. We in India must also iearn to do the same. The 
“Night of Asia,” as Mr. Okakura calls our present condition, 
.should now disappear under the light of the rising sun of liberalism 
based, upon that cardinal teaching of the Vedas Tkou art Thai 
brought into practice in tbe way it has been done in Japan by the 
recognition of every son of India as our own self, and basing life 
not upon artificiality or dogma, but upon the broad principle of 
unity, love and sacrifice. 
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